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THE OUTLOOK. 


UR Washington correspondent gives some infor- 
mation as to the political currents involved in 

the fishery question. His intimation that it is a part 
of the so-called American policy to compel the Mari- 
time Provinces to ask admission into the Union receives 
some confirmation from political action both in and 
out of Congress. We emphatically reiterate our con- 
viction that this sort of American policy is at once 
unchristian and impolitic. 16 is impolitic because we 
have all the territory we can take care of, all the 
population we can assimilate, and all the questions 
we can solve. We want no more acres, no more 








heterogeneous population, and no more problems ; 
and the annexation of the Maritime Provinces would 
give us all three. If they wooed we might consent 
to be won, but itis not our interest to woo them, 
much less to force them, reluctant, into an unwelcome 





ture—a needlessly irritating exclusion to the book- 
lover ; and it would entirely break up such houses as 
the American branches of Macmillan, Nelson, and 
Routledge, who would be compelled either to establish 
printing houses in this country or to arrange for 
reprinting their books by American publishers. No 
possible reason can be assigned for requiring readers 
to pay for two sets of plates, except the desire to 
make the many readers swell the profits of a few pub- 
lishers. 





Senator Blair, in his letter which we publish in 
another column, and in the newspaper extracts which 
accompanied it, but for which we cannot find space, 
presents two new aspects of the much-discussed bill 
for National aid to Southern education. He inti- 
mates two organized elements of opposition to this 
measure—one, that of capital, which is, or supposes 
itself to be, interested in maintaining cheap labor ; 
the other, that of the Jesuits, who are in principle 
opposed to the education of the people by the State. 
Mr. Blair is undoubted'y right in his assumption that 
ignorant labor is cheap labor, and that a great mass 
of ignorant laborers in the South, working at lower 
rates than laborers in the North, will inevitably tend 
to attract manufacturing enterprises into the South- 
erp States, and to depress wages everywhere to the 
Southern standard. If a cotton mill in Georgia can 
manufacture cotton goods, and pay fifty cents a day 





nation either of the entire Board or of such a pro- 
portion as would have enabled him to secure upon it 
a reasonable number of men in political harmony 
with his administraticn ; he should not have singled 
out for removal an individual against whose integrity 
and fidelity no suspicion has ever been breathed. 
We are equally unable to comprehend any ade- 
quate ground for the removal of Agent McGillicuddy, 
who has proved himself one of the most efficient and 
valued Indian agents, who has exerted a very strong 
influence in making the Indians self-sustaining, and 
whose removal will certainly have the effect of dis- 
couraging this necessary reform. 


A runor of a threatened outbreak by the powerful 
Navajo tribe comes from the Southwest. If this 
rumor should prove true, the present ravages of 
Geronimo’s Apache assassins would bear no com- 
parison to the bloodshed and devastation which would 
accompany a war with the Navajos. The latter tribe 
numbers about 15,000 men, women, and children, 
who occupy a reservation which covers about 4,200 
square miles in Northeastern Arizona and North- 
western New Mexico. The Navajos are superior to 
the Apaches, although probably of the same stock. 
They are mountain or warlike Indians, the opposites 
of the Pueblos, and they could put 5,000 warriors 
into the field. It is in their power to bring on the 
bloodiest Indian war which this country has possi- 
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bly ever known ; and yet we are confident that nothing 
of the kind will happen, for the simple reason that the 
Navajos have been allowed to occupy themselves 
with various industries, and to amassproperty, which 
they know will be endangered in case of an out- 
break. They own large numbers of sheep, cattle, and 
horses. In a rude way they are silversmiths and 
blacksmiths. From their wool they weave blankets 
which arc eagerly sought at high prices. Again 
and again the younger braves have grown restless, 
but the older men, made conservative by their 
material interests, Fave restrainel them. The 
flocks and herds of the chief are said to be worth 
over $100,000, and this red-skinned capitalist does 
not propose to lose his fortune. The feeling of 
responsibility bred of individual interest has kept 
the Navajos inastate of peace for twenty years. 
The application is obvious. And yet the patience of 
the Navajos has been severely tried by encroachments 
upon their reservation—a familiar story. The recent 
repert claimed that the Navajos were attacking 
settlers in the San Jaan country outside of the reser- 
vation. The truth appears to be that white men 
have been ‘‘ squatting ” upon the land of the Indians, 
and appropriating their irrigating ditches and other 
property, on the old Western principle that the red 
man bas norights. The story of the Navajos illus- 
trates a way of keeping Indians in a contented and 
peaceful state, and also a way of stirring them up to 
disastrous outbreaks by permitting aggressions "pon 
their privileges. The Government can take its choice. 
But the responsibility is not a light one of relegating 
to a condition of destitute barbarism Indians who 
have advanced as far toward the rank of self-support 
ing citizens as is possible under the reservation sys 
tem. But we do not apprehend a war, although the 
absence of trouble is more to the credit of the Nava- 
jos than of their white neighbors. 

Our Chicago correspondent gives an account of 
proceedings for the indictment of the Socialistic 
rioters in that city. In Milwaukee the Grand Jury 
is conducting a similar investigation. Judge Mal- 
lory’s charge, in the latter city, incidentally affords 
a partial answer to the question of a recent corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ What is a boycott?” ‘If two or more 
persons conspire together for the purpose of boy- 
cotting a man with intent to injure or destroy his 
business, they may be indicted for a conspiracy.” 
From this it would appear that to constitute an 
illegal boycott there must be an intent to injure or 
destroy the business of some individual or corpora- 
tion. A combination of individuals to injure or 
destroy, not an individual, but a business, which, 
though not illegal, those combining believe to be 
injurious to the community—such a combination as 
was formed in colonial times to prevent the purchase 
of tea, or, in our own times, to prevent the purchase 
of liquors—would not, therefore, be an illegal boy 
cott. Mr. Parsons, the arch-agitator in Chicago, is stil] 
in hiding; Martin Irons, his fellow-agitator in Mis- 
sourl, is reported to have run away from Sedalia 
from the indignant workingmen whom he has misled 
into poverty, if not starvation; and the O'Donnell 
who ordered the strike on the Third Avenue Railroad 
in this city has been turned out of office in disgrace. 
Verily, the way of the professional agitator is hard. 
It is high time it became so. 





Two important meetings are in session this week in 
Cleveland, Ohio—important not for what they will 
do, but for what they will indicste. The American 
Church Congress is not, properly speaking, a repre 
sentative body ; its constitution does not allow it to 
pass any resolution, or to bind those who attend it to 
any course of action. Its public debates, however, 
and st'll more the unreported sentiments of those 
who attend it, are indicative of the course of thought, 
at least in the » ore progressive and catholic Protest 
ant churches. The special meeting of the Knights of 
Labor, held at the same time, does represent officially 
something like half a million workingmen. It will 
take action, and action which will be in some sense 
binding upon those whom it represents. But its 
sessions will be secret ; and how far any constitutional 
changes it may recommend will be made public we 
do not know. In the Assembly, however, as in the 
Oongress, the unreported sentiments of the delegates 
will be more important than reported speeches or: 
formal resolutions. The labor question will come, in 
certain of its phases, before both bodies; and we 
shall watch with interest to see what is the trend of 
thought in the Protestant churches on the one hand, 
and in organized labor on the other, as indicated by 





these two bodies. The Christian Union has made 
arrangements to be represented at both, and we shall 
hope to give our readers trustworthy and measurably 
full information, not only as to the proceedings in 
these two meetings, but as to the public sentiment 
which they respectively represent. 


In the Southern cities, according to the secular 
presa, the high license candidates have in recent 
elections defeated the Prohibitionists. In Ohiv the 
Scott law, with some amendments to avoid objections 
against its constitutionality, has passed the Senate, 
and it is believed will readily pass the House. It 
lays a tax of two hundred dollars on every dealer in 
distilled liquors, and of one hundred on every dealer 
in fermented liquors. Is also contains provisions 
prohibiting sales to minors and habitual drunkards. 
The Ohio Constitution forbids a license law, and this 
law is enacted as a substitute therefor. In Iowa the 
Governor has issued a proclamation calling on the 
people to unite in sustaining the temperance legisla- 
tion of that State, warning all persons engaged in the 
illegal sale of intoxicating liquors to desist, and ask: 
ing the co operation especially of temperance socie- 
ties in the enforcement of the law. This proclama- 
tion has been sent to the clergy of the S'ate, witha 
request that it be read by them from their several 
pulpits. This proclamation has a good ring to it. 
In New York State both Houses have passed what is 
known as the ‘* Nooney” excise bill—a bill which 
takes away from the Mayor of the City of New York 
the power to appoint Excise Commissioners, for no 
other ascertainable reason than that he has appointed 
three very good ones, and giving the power of ap 
pointment to the President of the Board of Aldermen, 
because it is believed that he can be counted on to 
make appointments which will aid the Republican 
and Tammany coalition in the city. A numerously 
signed petition is being circulated urging the Governor 
not to approve this bill. An indignation meeting 
ought to be held in the city against it. 





Those readers who attempt to follow English 
politios by reading the conclusions of the correspond- 
ents who send telegrapnic reports of English opinion 
must find it extremely difficult to form any consist 
ent jadgment of the prospects of Mr. Gladstone's 
Home Rule scheme. Each day’s report contradicts 
the report of the day before. It is probable that 
intelligent observers of English affaira at a distance 
are better able to form a judgment of the outcome 
of the present political crisis in England than Mem- 
bers of Parliament or well-informed Englishmen who 
every day study the condition of things at Westmin- 
‘ter Palace. It is unnecessary to record the rapidly 
changing aspects of English feeling. In spite of 
changes, the situation remains substantially as de- 
scribed in these columns last week ; the rank and 
file of the Liberal party are solidly with Mr. Glad- 
stone, and a great number of Liberal leaders are 
opposed to him. This state of affairs cannot con- 
tinue without modification, and it is evident that this 
process has already begun. Every day's delay weak 
ens the Liberal opposition by making apparent to the 
disaffected Members of Parliament the lack of sym- 
pathy between their constituents and themselves. 
Mr. Gladstone understands this, and is postponing 
action in an endeavor to win over enough of the mal- 
contents to secure a majority for hia bill. If he 
cannot do this, he is evidently quite willing to dis- 
solve and to appeal to the country. 





Confidence in the general judgment and practical 
sagacity of eminent scientists has certainly not b:en 
increased by the utterances of this class of English 
men during the present political campaign. The 
Christian Union has already reported and com- 
mented upon Professor Huxley’s condemnation of Mr. 
Gladsione and the Irizh legislation. His unmeas- 
ured denunciations were full of fallacies as deep- 
going as was his treatment of the question of the 
‘* Evolution of Theology,” discussed in these columns 
last week. But now comes Professor Tyndall, and 
puts himself cn record with still more rashness and 
bitterness. Ina recent letter to the chairman of a 
public meeting he says: ‘‘It is not, I confess, Mr. 
Glad: tone’s proposals, reckless and ruinous as they 
are, that I hold to be the gravest symptoms of our 
times; it is rather the fact that any single man, 
however skilled and eminent in parliamentary diag- 
nosis, should be able so to drug and debauch a 
powerful and practical nation that, despite the un- 
exampled failures and iniquities of the last six 
years, despite even this latest treasonable surprise, 
he should fstill stand a chance of being tolerated as 





our Prime Minister.” The exaggeration and extrava- 
gance of this denunciation of Mr. Gladstone carry 
their own antidote with them. The whole letter is 
another illustration of the folly to which eminent 
and generally fair men are often led by the heat of 
political passion. Mr. Gladstone is too great a man, 
even if he were mistaken, to be assailed in this 
manner, and the spirit of the attack is utterly un- 
worthy a man of Professor Tyndall’s position. 





The English are finding the Burmese less tractable 
than they seemedat the start. The mutterings of dis- 
content which followed almost immediately upon the 
English occupation have gathered volume, and have 
become decidedly audible expressions of public feel- 
ing. This restiveness has taken the peculiar form of 
the destruction of native villages and cities, though 
why the Burmese should burn their own towns to 
spite the English isan Oriental puzzle. Four par- 
tially successful attempts have been made on Man- 
dalay. In the last one more than four thousand 
houses were consumed, and thirty thougand Burmese 
are homeless as the result of this practical destruction 
of the capital. The English are evidently puzzled to 
understand the obj*ct of the Burmese in destroying 
themselves, but they are endeavoring to meet the sit- 
uation by the introduction of a large force of Sikh 
police. 





Now that more peaceful sentiments have gained 
the ascendency in Athens, open hostilities have 
broken out on the frontier of Thessaly. M. Tricou- 
pis, the head of the new Ministry, has declared for a 
policy of peace and the demobilization of the army. 
It must be added, however, that this demobilization 
has been inaugurated by ordering a large advance of 
troops to the frontier. Several small engagements 
have taken place between these troops and the Turks. 
It is reported that the Greek commander has been 
ordered to secure an armistice, but he is evidently 
not anxious to obey these directions, and there is a 
possibility that they have bren given to deceive 
Europe. It must be noted, also, in view of what has 
been said in these columns about the possible position 
of Rassia toward Greece, that the Russian Minister 
remains in Athens, and that his actions are exciting 
comment and suspicion. 


A general but erroneous notion that the day of 
canals has passed, that they have been superseded by 
railroads, is vigorously combated by Horatio Sey- 
mour, Jr., in a pamphlet called ‘- The Oanal Age.” 
He shows that railways never have carried freight as 
cheaply as canals, and probably never can; that the 
Erie Canal, far from being a tax, isa profitable invest- 
ment for the State; that Germany, Austria, Raasia, 
England, and other countries are rapidly extend- 
ing their canal systems; and that in the extent 
of our artificial water routes this country is relatively 
far behind Europe. Thus, Frauce is engaged on four 
great waterways, for which $200,000,000 have 
been appropriated, and which will cost much 
more ; Germany and Russia are constructing a canal 
from the Baltic to the North Sea; England is making 
canals from London to Liverpool and Bristol, amd 
from Manchester to Liverpool; while Canada is spend. 
ing $1,000,000 to improve the Welland Canal. In 
view of the growing rather than diminishing impor- 
tance of canal traffic, Mr. Seymour urges the necessity 
of immediate and radical improvements in the Erie 
Canal, believing that if the products of the West can- 
not find an outlet through that route they will be 
diverted to Montreal, New Orleans, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. 





We cordially congratulate Yale College on its 
election of Dr. Dwight to the Presidency. It signifies 
a determination to maintain in the institution that re- 
ligious spirit which has characterized it from ita foun- 
dation, and, unless we greatly misapprehend Professor 
Dwight’s position, not to substitute for regular courses 
of instruction the go-as-you please system of univer- 
sal optionals. Dr. Dwight isa man of rare executive 
ability, has lifted Yale Theological Seminary to its 
present front rank, while himself keeping always in 
the background. His catholic sympathies, his pro- 
gressive instincts, which preserve in him a per- 
petual youth, his practical wisdom, his fund of 
humor, and his profound religious sentiment, wholly 
free from cant, unite to make him at once respected 
and beloved by ali students who come within his 
influence. 





The death of the eminent German historian, 
Leopold von Ranke, in the ninety-first year of his 
age, ends the long career of one of the most notable 
scholars of the century. In December last, on his 
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nixetieth birthday, some account was given in these 
columns of the habits and wonderful working power 
of this venerable scholar. People who are now in 
middle life remember the appearance of Macaulay's 
brilliant, if somewhat misleading, review of Von 
Ranke’s ‘‘ History of the Popes.” But this was by no 
means his first work ; that was published as Jong ago 
as 1824. A year later he became Professor of History 
in the University of Berlin, a position which he had 
held more than sixty years. Of the Universal History 
upon which he had long been engaged, six volumes 
are completed, and of the remaining three, which 
were to finish the series, it is believed that be has 
left notes and documents which will enable his 
executors to prepare at least one volume. 


There is no little force in Mr. Oliver Johnson's 
paper in this week’s issue of The Christian Union 
on the Sabbath question. His method applies 
to all moral questions. The moral and individual 
forces are more really, though less apparently, potent 
than those which are exerted through legizlatures, 
judges, and sher-ffs. Yet to a certain extent it is 
true that the community itself must do somethirg by 
a common agreement. We determine by law that 
Fourth of July and Decoration Day are legal holidays. 
We may by the same principle make Sabbath a legal 
holiday. We give by law the corporation power fo 
act at all; we have therefore a right to determine 
when and under what conditions it may act. In 
short, the tendency of law to-day i3 not toward, 
but away from, a pure individualism ; and Sabbath 
and temperance Jegislation agree in spirit with the 
tendency of modern communities to act together; a 
tendency, however, which clearly must be held in 
check and carr fully guarded, as it may easily sacrifice 
the individual to the apparent interests of the com- 
munity, but the real will of an unrestrained majority 
—an evil quite as great as sacrificing the different 
interests of the community to the freedom of the 
indivijual. Like the opposing forces which keep the 
planets in their orbits, individualism and socialism 
act and react on each other, and hy their interplay 
and perpetual antagonism keep society in its right 
relations. Peace in life, as in nations, is the product 
of a perpetual war, the result of a nice adjastment of 
always antagonistic forces. 





Dr. Dio Lawis died at his home in Yonkers last 
week. He was thrown from a horse, the wounds 
were aggravated by a subsequent cold, and erysip- 
elas set in and caused his death. No man can ever 
properly be called the father of a great movement ; 
and the movement which began some thirty or forty 
years ago toward hygienic reform deserves the title 
of agreat movement. But Dr. Dio Lewis, thongh only 
one of many reformers, was foremost in promoting 
it. Prior to that time the only work which the 
medical faculty recognized as theirs was curing the 
sick. Dr. Lewis set bimself to teach the well how to 
keep well. If he did not wholly arouse, he at least 
guided into wise channels, athletic enthusiasm. The 
introduction of systematic physical culture into our 
schools and colleges is due, probably, to no single 
influence more than to his own. He lived to see the 
reform which he did so much to inaugurate come 
into general acceptance ; we w'th we could also say 
that he saw physicians generally acting upon the 
principle that an ounce of prevention is wortha 
pound of cure. 





Senator Frye’s amendment to the Dingley Ship- 
ping bill, providing that the United States shall 
accord no privileges to the ships of foreign nations 
which those nations do not accord to us, was passed 
by acclamation. No American industry seems to be 
ruined by the purchase of cheap foreign fish-baits. 
——tThe House has voted down the mail subsidy 
scheme. Only seventy-five Republicans and five 
Democrats favored the measure.——Various bodies 
of the Knights of Labor have sent to Congress reso- 
lutions indorsing the action of the House in refer 
ence to railroad grants, and demanding the forfeit- 
ure of all land grants where the conditions of the 
grant have not been strictly complied with.——The 
Pension bill has passed the Senate. On motion of 
Mr. Logan it was so amended as to cover men who 
had only served three months. Senator McPherson 
moved that the bill bo sent back to committee with 
ins ructions to prepare an estimate of the expendi. 
ture which would be involved ; but this was re- 
jected by a decided majority. There seems to be a 
general willingness in both parties to use public 
money in buying votes. In the House Mr. Morrison 
intends‘to move that the twenty or thirty millions 


which the bill makes necessary shall be raised by an 
income tax, which may operate to ‘‘ discourage”? it. 
——The House Committee on the Elecioral Count bas 
reported a bill proposing a constitutional amend mont 
creating the offive of Second Vice President.——The 
Judiciary Oommittee of the same body has agreed to 
report aconstitutional amendment against polyramy. 
The amendment proposed defiogs polygamy a3 ‘* the 
marriage relation, by contract or ia fact, by one 
} erson of either sex and more than one persou of the 
other sex.” The National Government is given power 
over such cases. ——Toe feminine world is interested 
in the fact that President Cleveland has invested in 
Washington real estate and tbat Mrs. Thompson has 
been confirmed as postmistress of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Tais is Mrs. Thompson’s third term. Her 
reappointment brings to mind the suggestion which 
has beon made, that if all our third-class post-oflices 
should be given to women, we would at once have 
Civil Ssrvice Reform. The President has vetoed 
bills to make Springfield, Mass., and Omaha, Neb., 
ports of entry,rightly regarding it ludicrous to thus add 
to the intricacies and extravagances of our customs 
collection.——On Monday of this week the Senate 
discussed Mr. Platt’s resolution favoring open seé- 
sions. In the House the discussion of the Oleomar 
garine bill and preliminary votes showed a strong 
majority in favor of the taxation of the manufacture 
of oleomargarine, butteriue, etc. 








Tce Presbyterian General Assembly (North) has 
organized at Minneapslis by the election of Dr. D. C. 
Marquis, of the McOormick Theological Seminary of 
Chicago, as presiding officer, and is in session a3 we 
go to press. ——The trial in St. Louis of Maxwell for 
the murder of Preller is exciting great interest. The 
State has put a detective on the witness stand who 
got himself committed to jail, obtained Maxwell's 
confidence, and induced him to make a detailed con- 
fession.——The prison labor question was referred 
by the New York Legislature to a committee of three 
for investigation and r port. ——Governor Hill nom 
inated E. A. Durant, Jr., a Republican, to succeed 

Railroad Commissioner O'Donnell. The nomination 
was rejected by the Senate. —— Kentucky has passed 
a law forbiddivg the working of convicts in mines. 
—The Ohio Legislature has adjourned ; the ab- 
sentee Democratic Senators have returned from their 
out-of-the-State trin.——The report of the Commis- 
sioner sent out by the French Government to exam- 
ine the Panama Canal differs materially from De 
Lesseps’s statements.——Mrs. Alice Pendleton, wife 
of our Minister to Germany, George H. Pendleton, 
was killed on Thursday of last week in Central Park. 
The horse attached to the varriage in which she was 
rding ran away, and, jumping from the carriage, 
she was almost instantly killed.—— Receiver O'Brien 
of the Broadway Railroad is finding difficulty in 
getting possession of the property or books. ——The 
New York State Labor Bureau is to investigate the 
apprenticeship system.——It is rumored that W. 8. 
Warner, Ward's alleged accomplice, has gone to 
Europe.——A British schooner has been seized at 
Portland for not having a manifest.——Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes has been given a warm welcome abroad. 
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THE REAL QUESTION. 


HE New York ‘‘ Tribune” calls attention to the 
fact that Congress has fixed a day for the con- 
sideration of various bills reported by the Labor Com- 
mittee, although ‘‘ other bills of greater merit stood 
in the way,” and thus counsels the Representatives 
in Congress assembled : 





‘* The bottom fact for members of Congress to get into their 
minds and to keep in mind {s that all the organized labor- 
ers inthis country do not number one-twentieth part of the 
Wage-earners, and that only a small part of the organized 
laborers desire or defend most of the measures offered by 
demagogues in the name of labor.”’ 

Let us see how this counsel would fit some other 
issues. For example: 

The bottom fact for membors of Congress to ge‘ 
into their minds and to keep in mind is that all the 
Indians in this country do not number three hundred 
thousand, and that only a small part of them desire 
or defend most of the measures offcred in the name 
of the Indians. 

Or, again: 

The bottom fact for members of Congress to get 
into their minds and to keep in mind is that all the 
organized temperance workers in this country do not 
number one-twentieth part of the population, and 





that the organized temperance workers are not agreed 


in desiring or defending any single measure offered 
in the name of temperance. 

Or, again, how would this paragraph have sounded 
thirty years ago, whenthe New York ‘‘ Tribune” was 
edited by Horace Greeley ? 

The bottom fact for members of Congress to get 
into their minds and to keep in mind is that all the 
slave Isborers in this country do nct number one- 
tenth of the entire population, and that there is no 
evidence that they desire or defend most of the meas- 
ures Offered in the name of the slave. 

Gentlemen legislators, you have nothing todo with 
numbers ; you have only to do with justice. If you 
are politicians, study the question how well labor is 
organized, how many votes it can cast, what it de- 
mands, and what it can do in the next election. 
Cater to the labor vote, as some of you have been 
catering to the Irish vote, the temperance vote, the 
saloon yote, and the soldier vote. But remember 
that votes will not always be for sale to the highest 
bidder ; and that the number of voters is rapidly 
increasing who contemn the politician who markets 
for votes, and honor the statesman who explores and 
investigates for trath and justice. For the states- 
man does not inquire what special interests demand 
and how many demand it, but what is right and 
true and just, and how to do it. 

It is reported that in the last ten years, while the 

wealth of the country has been increased far more 
rapidly than population, wages have decreased nearly 
twenty-five per cent. Is this trnet If it is true, 
does it indicate any industrial injustice? If so, is it 
one which legislation can remedy? It is reported 
that during the last year 900,000 willing workers 
have been without employment. Isthistrue? If it 
is true, does it indicate any industrial injustice! If 
so, is it one which legislation can remedy! It is 
reported that a majority of the manual workers in 
this country, including agriculturists, have to work 
so many hours in the day, in order to earn their daily 
bread, that they have no time left to cultivate the 
three H’s—Head, Heart, Home. Is thistrue? If 
true, does it indicate any industrial injustice? If so, 
is itone which legislation cac remedv? It is reported 
that ninety five per cent. of all industiial and com- 
mercial enterprises come to bankruptcy, and that 
the competition of bankrupt concerns is such that 
the prosperous ones can barely pay a living wage to 
their employees. Is this true? If true, does it indi- 
cate any industrial injustice? If se, is it one which 
legislation can remedy ? 
, These are the questions for statesmen to answer. 
The facts for them to get into their minds and keep 
in mind are that, under the present industrial sys- 
tem, the vast m*jority of wage-workers earn a bare 
subsistence, snd the vast majority of employers end 
in bankruptcy. The question for them to ask and to 
answer is, How can this be cured ? 


——- 


A CUESTION IN THEOLOGY. 

My Dear Friend : 
fay R question—perhaps I should say questions— 

are printed in another column. They presenta 
perplexity which is very common in Christian experi- 
ence, and to which there is no absolute and perfect 
solution. All that I can hope to do in answering them 
is to indicate certain simple, clear, but sometimes 
overlooked distinctions, and to suggest the diraction 
in which we must look for that sort of solution which 
thought cannot, but experience sometimes can, bring 
to a spirit distraught. 

There is areal truth in the doctrine often enuneiated 
from the pulpit, that the penitent has nothing to do. 
He has nothing to do in order to secure the divine 
help. Ged’s love is spontaneous, uncaused ; its 
source is in himself, not in anything outside himself. 
He is moved to love and pity becanse he is God, and 
Gad is love, and love in the presence of ain and sor- 
row is pitiful. Paganism uniformly presents God as 
one who must be moved to compassion by some sort 
of sacrifice, prayer, gift, or service. Against this 
pagan conception of God the Bible is a protest. It 
declares that God needs not to be excited to love ; that 
we need bring him no sacrifice—he is himself the 
sacrifice ; no gift—he is himself an unspeakable gift ; 
no service—he has himself come to earth in human 
guise that he may serve humanity. The world needed 
to be taught this truth, and not even the Christian 
world, nor yet even the Protestant world, has fully 
learned it even now. Men still thinx God has to be 
wrought upon and entreated to induce him to love, 
to pity, and to help. There are Protestants who sup- 
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Father tender, as there are Roman Oatholies who 
suppose that the Virgin Mary wrought to make the 
Father and the Son tender. 

But while we have nothing to do to secure God's 
helpfulness, we have something to do to make God's 
help available to us. A friend sends mea railroad 
pass. I have not asked for it, nor done anything to 
secure it. It is freely sent. But the pass will not 
carry me unless I go to the station and get into the 
car. I have nothing to do to get the pass, but some- 
thing todo to get any good from it. The public school- 
room door stands open, and education is freely offered 
to the boy. He has nothing to do to earn a place in 
the school-room, but, having found his place there, he 
has a great deal to do in order to get any advantage 
from the education so freely offered. The impotent 
man at the pool of Bethesda had nothing to do in 
order to win Christ's compassion ; it came unsought ; 
but be had something to do to make that compassion 
profitable to himself: namely, to rise, take up his 
bed and walk, when Ohrist commanded him. The 
free school says to the boy what Ohrist said to the 
in potent man: Wilt thou be made whole? and when 
the boy replies iu the affirmative, it gives him, with a 
difference, Ohrist’s direct ion—Rise, take up thy book 
and walk. He has nothing to do to get an education. 
He has everything to do to get an education. Are 
not both statementstrue? If you follow my thought, 
you will see that there is not so material a difference 
between the p:inciple laid down in the article to which 
you refer and the ordinary preaching of the Gospel 
as you imagine. Perhaps Protestant theology has laid 
too much stress on the fact that we have nothing to 
do to arouse God’s compassionate love, and too little 
upon the fact that we have a great deal to do under 
the influence and the inspiration of that compassion- 
ate love. But the two propositions are not inconsist- 
ent, nor in the least incongruous. 

Your second question it is much more difficult to 
answer. We do ask God, time after time, simply for 
direction, and no apparent answer comes. He seems 
often te thrust us back upon ourselves, »nd compel 
us to exercisa self-dependence, self-reliance.. He 
sometimes seems to do this most for those who have 
least power to exercise, who seem to themselves and 
others to be in greatest need of some strength on 
which to lean. There is one thought, however, that 
may perhaps help you in this, which is a spiritual 
rather than an intellectual perplexity. It is the 
thought that reward is in the effort, not in the prize. 
The character developed by the struggle is the crown 
which rewards it. The crown is a crown of right- 
eousness, and the righteousness is wrought in the 
soul by toil and trouble, as purity in the iron by fire. 
We are thrust into the furnace, and the hot blaze is 
turned upon us and the heated blast blown upon us, 
and we wonder why, not knowing that the heat and 
the blaze themselves are burning out the impurities. 
The weak man prays that God would clothe him 
with strength, and God clothes him with strength 
by taking away all supports, even divine support, 
and compelling him to rely upon himself. We fail, 
or think we fail, because we do not secure that 
which we sought. We succeed, God sees that we 
succeed, because we obtain that which God is seeking 
for us. When I take my boy into the water to teach 
him to swim, I hold my hand under him for a mo- 
ment till he gets his start, and then take it away. 
He goes down head first and comes up half strangled 
and spluttering, and he rep-ats this process over and 
over again, until he has learned to use his arms and 
legs and keep his own head above water. He succeeds 
by failing. Trere is a sense in which it is true that 
dependence upon God is a means of educating us to 
independence, and reliance upon God a means of 
educating us to self-reliance. I do not say this 
answers your question ; I only say that when I come 
into the same spiritual perplexity I find some light 
and help and strength in this spiritual thought, 
rather let me say in this experience; for it is an 
experience rather than a thought. 


Yours sincerely, L. A. 





THE NOVEL OF THE HOUR. 


HE novel of the age is quite a different matter 
from the novel of the hour ; it belongs to liter- 
ature, while its ephemeral compeer lays no claim to 
apy such distinction. The novel of the ageis always 
a rare book, even in epochs when fiction is an ap- 
proved vehicle for the illustration of all phases of life 
and the exposition of all kinds of theories and faiths. 
The century which produces a dozen novels of this 
quality is unusually fruitful. It has added apprecia- 








bly to the intellectual resources of the world. When 
one has mastered the revelation of human nature in 
‘*Henry Esmond,” ‘‘ The Tale of Two Cities,” ‘‘ Ro- 
mola,” ‘‘Liza,” ‘“‘The Scarlet Letter,” and ‘The 
Fisher Maiden,” he has enriched himself by intimate 
contact with great minds, and by close fellowship 
with his race. For such novels there isa world-wide 
thirst, and in them there is a deep and genuine joy 
which is likely to be perennial. 

The novel of the hour is the target for all manner 
of pungent and scathing criticism. So far as it is 
untrue, insincere, pretentious, and immoral, it cer- 
tainly deserves all the condemnation which is so 
freely lavished upon it. But a good deal of this 
criticism is misdirected, because it holds the novel of 
the hour up to the standard of the novel of the age; 
it takes the rapid, unfinished study, the incomplete 
work of the impressionist, as seriously as if it were a 
great work of art. Ifthe novel of the hour makes 
pretense to any such excellence or rank, its preten- 
sions ought to be exposed relentlessly ; but very often 
it pretends to nothing that it cannot honestly claim to 
be. It offers itself simply asa chance acquaintance, 
a traveling companion, with enough resource to make 
a tedious hour pass more rapidly ; it makes no claim 
to lasting friendship, and holds forth no promise of 
matching each returning year with deeper and richer 
disclosures of character and thought. Is this chance 
acquaintance to be despised? The thoughtful man 
who notes that almost every person he meets on his 
railroad journeys has a novel im paper covers in hand 
will hardly condemn off-hand the whole mass of such 
productions. So far as they offend moral or xsthetic 
law he will rightly hold them to be corrupting and 
degrading ; a subtle poison which spreads loose views, 
low tastes, and general demoralization. But a good 
many novels of this light and ephemeral nature are 
pure and wholesome ; they were written simply to 
entertain, and they accomplish their purpose 
admirably. They divert a mind exhausted by serious 
studies or by grave and ever-present practical prob- 
lems ; they fill up hours which ought to be free from 
the effort of thought and the pressure of anxiety. 

It is significant that some of the hardest worked 
men and women intellectually find a light, whole- 
some story refreshing and restful. It breaks the 
current of habitual thought, it invites a return to 
more normal and less strained conditions of mind ; 
and, sometimes, it paints a picture which quickly fades 
into indistinctness, but leaves behind a pleasant im- 
pression, and gives the imagination a gentle impulse 
in some new direction. A few light novels, wisely 
interposed between serious studies and cares, would 
vastly benefit men and women to whom life grows 
monotonous from lack of change of mental occupa- 
tion and atmosphere. The trifles that amuse and 
divert weary and exhausted minds serve a real pur- 
pose in the economy of life, and it is ignorance 
alone which condemns them. 

The people who beguile journeys and days of 
enforced idleness with wholesome light stories, which 
are thrown away as soon as read, are often wiser in 
their generation than the unsparing critics of these 
fragile productions of a fiction-loving epoch ; they 
have learned that the mind needs play as truly as the 
body needs exercise. The man who puts the novel 
of the hour in the place of the novel of the age has 
lost his literary perceptions, if he ever had any ; but 
the man who takes the novel of the hour for what it 
is worth, and makes the right use of it, has really 
added a new resource to his life. 


A MISSIONARY FIELD. 


HE old Commonwealths in New England are 

undergoing a process of change in population 
and in controlling industries which is radically affect - 
ing the churches. The old Puritan stock which lived 
on the farms in the long ago, and sustained the 
churches with commendable loyalty, has passed 
away ; the sons and daughters have pushed for a new 
home in the West, andthe old homesteads are de- 
serted, or tenanted by the cbiquitous foreigner. The 
economic Irish farmer is found everywhere upon the 
hills of New England, with a large family of chil- 
dren about him, taking possession tenaciously of 
its soil. The most important industries of New 
England are its cotton and woolen factories. When 
these industries began, the help was almost exclusive- 
ly American. Many a Protestant church found its 
most generous and reliable support from this class. 
Now factory workers are almost entirely of foreign 
extraction, principally Irish, with, in some places, a 
large French element. Neither class are reached 











by the Protestant churches. Romanism takes care of 
its own with most painstaking and successful guard- 
ianship. These undercurrents are transforming 
rapidly the society of New England. The casual 
observer may not perceive it, but the old in our civil- 
ization, which has so long been the pride and prestige 
of these States, feels the touch of the new and strange 
which is coming into possession. The irrepressible 
trend of events may be seen in the fact that a ma- 
jority of the municipal governments of the cities are 
controlled by the foreigner. In many a rural village 
where once there was a strong Protestant church, 
sustained by the agricultural constituency, therenow 
remains nothing but the property, a church structure 
and parsonage, with no pastor, and only an occasional 
service to attest a former strength and usefulness. 
In many of the cities, because of this change in 
population, the churches with difficulty maintain 
their relative position and strength. The clergy are 
heroically self-sacrificinog and courageously aggressive, 
but they are limited and straitened in their efforts by 
causes wholly beyond their power to resist. 

Thus New England, which has been a source of 
missionary strength, is becoming a field for missionary 
labor. The same thing is happening, on a large geo- 
graphical scale, here, which, in asmaller area of terri- 
tory, if not of population, has happened in our great 
commercial centers : Protestant population is mov- 
ing away, self-supporting churches are falling into 
decay, and regions once Protestant and Puritan are 
becoming either Roman Oatholie or unreligious, or 
a combination of the two. In many localities the 
same suicidal policy which has been pursued in our 
great cities is being unthinkingly pursued ; churches 
once strong are suffered to die for want of support, 
and the incoming population, instead of being wel- 
comed to Ohristian churches, equipped with a free 
and joyous faith, are left alone, and either bring their 
own churches with them, or, perhaps quite as com- 
monly, bring none at all. There is something 
pathetic in the way in which the churches of America 
leave to desolation and death the mother who bore 
them. We must either frankly confess that our 
Protestantism cannot afford a spiritual life to the 
French Oanadian, the Irish Catholic, and the German 
unbeliever—and what is this but a copfession that it 
is not the Gospel at all ’—or we must recognize in 
such localities a missionary field, accept as our motto 
the direction to streogthen the things that remain, 
and devote to the evangelization of a new New 
England a part of the resources which we have been 
devoting to planting churches for a really older pop- 
ulation in newer States. 








WHY NOT? 


N his noble drama of ‘‘ Luria” Robert Browning 
presents in wonderfully striking contrast the 
fresh, untrained, and instinctive perception of right 
with the subtle, metaphysical dexterity which has 
somehow lost its power to see on the instant the dif- 
ference between right and wrong, and can almost 
persuade itself that the two are interchangeable. The 
brave, untrained, and unsophisticated Moor sees 
without argument or reflection what is right, and can 
go no other way. The deep, subtle, wily envoy cf 
Florence can persuade himself that one speaks the 
truth when he lies for Florence. There is a very deep 
meaning in such a story as this, a meaning the failure 
to perceive which is the first step in the ruin of many 
promising men and women. There is only one safe 
way in dealing with questions involving right or 
wrong, and that is, to follow the first instinct and to 
refuse to be moved from the course by the sugges- 
tions of intellect, which are sure to come later. A 
healthy nature in almost every case sees at the first 
glance whether a thing is right or wrong. The divid- 
ing line may be very obscure; it may be concealed 
when you come to search for it, and yet at the first 
glance the moral instinct perceives it clearly, and 
tells the mind what ought to be done. A moment 
later thought begins its work, asking and auswering 
questions, until the man who has to decide becomes 
confused, doubts whether there is any question of 
right and wrong involved, and ends by taking a course 
which later on lands him in some morass of crime. 
It is significant that many men who, like Washington 
and Lincoln, attained greatness as much by charac- 
ter as by intellect, have this trait in common: Mr. 
Lincoln trusted his instincts in a matter of right or 
wrong ; if he saw at aglance, or felt at the first 
moment, that a thing was right, no argument could 
confuse him or divert his course. The moral princi- 
ple which lay at the bottom of a question, once clear 
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to him, was controlling. When this question was 
concerned he found it as easy to decide a matter 
involving millions of dollars as to decide a matter 
involving only a few cents. He trusted his moral 
instinct, and, having once taken his position by it, 
he declined to be confused by subtleties or to be 
moved by arguments. There is no other safe course. 
The man who is tempted to do wrong recognizes in 
the first flush just what that temptation is. If he 
allows thought to play with it, if he permits him- 
self to discuss the question as if it were open to de- 
bate, in nine cases out of ten he will yield to the temp. 
tation. 








A subscriber sends us the business card of Thomas Stew- 
art, dealer in wines and cigars, showing profit-sharing since 
1878, the profits divided having annually increased from 
$1,188.99 in 1878 to $8,796.69 in 1885. We regret that there 
is any such business, and that it makes any such profit, but 
we record the fact as another illustration of the business 
suecess which attends profit-sharing. 





Our readers will learn with regret that our Washington 
letter of this iesue is the last one they will read from ‘‘ Emer- 
son.’”? Mr. W. E. Barrett, the Washington correspondent of 
The Christian Union and that of the Boston ‘‘ Advertiser,’’ 
has been called from Washington to take the entire editorial 
charge of the latter journal. He will be the youngest editor- 
in-chief of any of the great daily papers in the United States. 
Indeed, we do not recall any other instance in which a man 
at twenty-six years of age has been called to such a position. 
He has proved himeelf well worthy the trust and confidence 
reposed in him, not only by his skill as a news-gatherer, and 
his accuracy and fidelity in reporting it, but by his thorough 
honesty and independence of purpose, and his soundness 
of judgment. We congratulate him, and we congratulate 
our contemporary, the ‘* Advertiser,’’ none the less that we 
greatly regret to lose his contributions from our columns. 





THE SPECTATOR. 


Dear Spectator : 

Will you, in your gentle and affable way, ask the editor 
who takes the various Inquiring Friends of The Christian 
Union under his wing for instruction, if he thinks a broad- 
minded journalist is warranted in being a man of one dic- 
tionary, any more than of one idea? This question is 
prompted by the following clipping from the issue of 
May 13: 

“* Several Subscribers’ are informed that the word ‘ arbutus’ 
has the accent on the second syllable.” 

Now, if the Inquiring Friends editor has only one diction- 
ary, and that a Worcester, perhaps he is excusable in mak- 
ing an arbitrary statement so contrary to the facts, which 
are these: 

The parent of all this trouble is the Latin word Ar’butus, 
unquestionably having the accent on the first syllable ; 
which is taken as the botanical name of ‘‘ the strawberry 
tree—a genus of evergreen shrubs of the heath family” 
(Webster). Stormonth, a prominent English authority, 
does not give the word Arbutus at all, contenting himself 
with the Anglicized form of Ar bute, with a pronunciation 
like that indicated by Worcester and Webster for the same 
word. The only dictionary of pretension which mentions 
the American ‘‘ trailing ar butus’’ (an accepted popular mis- 
nomer of the Hpigwa Repens) is the ‘* Imperial Dictionary ”’ 
—to my mind the best and most recent authority for general 
use. The “ Imperial’ places the accent, as above indicated, 
on the first syllable. It therefore seems to be plain that 
there is no authority, except a palpable error of the lexi- 
cographer Worcester as to the Latin pronunciation, and the 
riotous demands of popular usage (not to forget one or two 
recent versifiers who try to rhyme arbutus with confute us), 
for the Inquiring Friends editor’s reply to ‘‘ several sub- 
scribers.’’ But if it savors of artificial severity to denounce 
arbutus as wholly incorrect, it is certainly fair to say that 
Arbutus is much the preferable. The Englishman, correct 
in language—and let us hope the careful American, too— 
would undoubtedly leave the penult unaccented in speaking 
of the charming foliage of the Arbutus Nuedo that abounds 
in the region of the far-famed Lakes of Killarney. 

Won't you present this matter to the editor, dear Spec- 
tator, and ask him whether he thinks it isa just demand 
for good English, or the captious criticism of 

A PURIST? 

The great arbutus discussion, which has raged with some 
little acrimony and a great deal of persistence in corre- 
spondence columns for many years, having thus been once 
more raised, the Spectator referred the question to the more 
or less infallible oracle whose advice to an Inquiring Friend 
produced this learned protest. Whereupon the reply was 
given, that the argument from the Latin was quite logical, 
but that there was in the pronunciation, as in the spelling, 
of English a potent force known as ‘‘ general usage ;” that it 
was believed that this, when nearly universal, was powerful 
enough to upset etymological analogy ; and that, so far from 
being a “‘man of one dictionary,” the oracle was sustained 
by both tbe great American authorities, the latest revision 
of Webster (Webster’s Condensed Dictionary, 1884), and 
presumably the comirg revision of the Unabridged, recog- 
nizing this universal usage avd conforming to the pronun- 
clation for many years sustained by Worcester, which has 
by very many long been regarded as the better authority of 
the two on points of orthoépy. 





Iran over to Boston last weck, as I like to occasionally 
when I find the pece rather too hard for me here. Turning 
from State Street into Washington Street, I saw a liquor 


shop overcrowded, so that men stood at the door to wait 
their turn. There are plenty of liquor shops in Washington 
Street, and so this crowd surprised me. I stopped for my 
turn, and waited to see the mystery. It proved that it was 
a ‘*Temperance Spa.’”’ It has been running more than two 
years, with ever-increasing popularity. Elegantly deco- 
rated, like a flash barroom ; a platoen of waiters making 
the ‘‘ wide-awakes,’”’ ‘‘next mornings,’ ‘‘orange phos- 
phates,” ‘egg phosphates,”’ and other drinks ; and the re- 
sult, asa man about town told me, the most profitable 
drinking-room in the street. However this may be, I counted 
forty-four men drinking at once while I was there. I have 
a list of ferty-three drinks which are served, not counting 
such cold comforts as Apollinaris, Vichy, and the like. 
The concern employs twenty-six men. There is not a day 
when some of the neighboring bartenders do not come in 
fora drink. They know too much to take of their own 
wares. 


A perfect illustration of the fidelity of the average English- 
man is given in the London ‘ 'Times’s’’ correspondent’s ac- 
count of a recent great military maneuver. Two large 
bodies, really armies, of the famous Volunteers were con- 
fronted, and the day was given to marching and counter- 
marching, with such surprises and attacks as would be made 
in actual war. Of a sudden a body of infantry appeared, 
threatening the flank of the northern army. ‘‘ Why do you 
not give the alarm ?”’ cried the skillful correspondent to the 
vedette, who was on duty forthis purpose. ‘‘Sir,’’ said the 
careful soldier, ‘‘I am told to report an attack by cavalry, 
but nothing was said to me of an attack by infantry.’’ 
So that wing of the army was surprised, and had to 
retire. 





Labor is a commodity. 80 we have been told since Adam 
Smith’s time. 

‘““Why not, then, make a corner in this commodity ? Shall 
the molasses dealer make a corner in molasses, or the wheat 
dealer in wheat, and shall not the workman have the same 
right to make acorner in labor?’ Thisisthe suggestion 
out of which strikes are born. 

Undoubtedly the workman has the same right, and more. 
The difficulty is—too often forgotten, alas !—that his com- 
modity is a very perishable commodity. He is like a man 
who deals in roses. If Monday’s roses are not sold Tuesday 
morning, they cannot be sold at all The wheat man may 
stop trade for three months. At the end of three months 
he has his wheat. But when the laboring man has stopped 
three months he has not his three months of “‘ labor”’ in his 
bin ready to be sold. He has no stock in trade with which 
to take advantage of the ‘‘ corner.’’ 

All he can do isto say, as Heine says, ‘* Save me from the 
devil—and a metaphor.’’ The analogy has failed just 
where it was needed. 


History, as it writes itself, is drolly dramatic ; or, if you 
please, dramatically droll. When, in 1775, the net was 
drawing closer and closer around the wrecks of royalty in 
New York, Governor Tryon, the Tory Governor, noted from 
week to week the progress of the affair in very funny letters 
to Lord Dartmouth, of which he himself never saw the fun. 
At last, in October, he had to take ship, at the Battery : ‘‘ My 
duty, in this hour of alarm, will not justify me to my Soy- 
ereign in staying longer on shore.’? The next month: ‘I 
have been on board the Dutchess of Gordon with the 
Attorney General and the Paymaster to his Majesty’s 
Forces,’’ Alas ! there were no forces, for the four regiments 
had been sent to Boston. Ia December: ‘‘ The province has 
experienced a fresh outrage from the Connecticut people.” 
On the 3d of January, suffering horribly from gout: “I am 
without aathority to support the Dignity of my station.”’ 
On the 8th of February: ‘‘My communication with the 
shore, | am told, is to be stopped.”” On the 8th of April: 
‘*T expect to have provisions in this ship for three months, 
but trust I shall be relieved before I am quite drove out by 
force or famine.” 

Then the fifth act comes: ‘I fell down the river to the 
Phoenix. . . . We discovered the enemy firing on the sea- 
men who were landed for water under cover of the Savage.” 
“My mortification increased when Capt. Parker informed 
me... that the Fleet and Army were sailed for Halifax.” 
The letters are from Sandy Hook, alas! and the very last 
glimpse we get of things as near home as Bedloe’s Island is 
that ‘‘ four hundred Rebels . . . burned astack of Hay and 
killed a number of Poultry which I had reserved for Gen. 
Howe’s expected arrival.’’ On these struggling hens the 
curtain falls. General Howe, alas! had gone to Halifax, cn 
his side, Still, it was thoughtful to have the chickens 
ready. 


JESUIT OPPOSITION TO THE BLAIR BILL. 


UNITED STaTES SENATE, ' 
Wasuineton, D. C., May 15, 1886. ) 








My Dear Sir: 


CONVERSATION with General Eaton, Com- 

missioner of Education, and the able and earnest 
advocacy‘of the Education bill by The Christian Union, 
have encouraged me to inclose these letters of my own, 
and an editorial in the ‘‘ National Republican ” by Mr. 
W. C. Elam, formerly editor of the Richmond ‘‘ Whig,” 
presenting the School bill in a somewhat more impor- 
tant aspect touching industrial and material interests for 
the consideration of the Northern people than the usual 
argument from the purely educational standpoint. The 
collision between Northern and Southern civilization is 
the bottom of our labor troubles more than anything else 
already, and Northern {industries are sure to fall hefore 
the cheap labor of the South In coming years unless 





wages rise or those of the Northern producer fall to the 
level required by the lower state of manual workers in 
the South. The Jesuit element in the Catholic Church 
has been, in its secret ways, exceedingly active in the 
effort to embarrass and defeat this bill. These adroit 
manipulators of men—many of them expelled from 
Europe as the foes of intelligence and of the free tenden- 
cles of modern political institutions—are now here under 
the orders and with the money of the Vatican at their 
command, when necessary, endeavoring by pressure, 
political and spiritual, to control the action of mem- 
bers of the House, by subsidizing the press, and every 
way known to priestcraft, to prevent the indorsement 
and assistance of our common school system by the Na- 
tion. They naturally say that such action by the Nation 
will give the common school system—the cradle of 
political liberty and religious ‘‘ heresy ”—a tremendous 
advantage in the warfare which they wage against it in 
behalf of the parochial school system, by which alone do 
they hope to preserve their spiritual supremacy in this 
country. They have organized all over the country to 
defeat this bill, and a great deal of the strange perver- 
sion of the Northern Republican press is the work of 
thelr money and political threats. The Jesuit element 
of the Catholic Church, too, {s engaged in a strenuous 
effort to contro] the labor organizations of the country 
asa force in thelr own interest—but of this I need not 
write you. I admit that I am surprised at the apathy 
of the friends of civil and religious liberty in this coun- 
try. They may not be aware as yet of the work which 
has been done while they have slept. Around this bill 
is now being fought one of the most important battles 
for civil and religious liberty of our history. The sub} 
ject is of the utmost importance. I am without bigotry 
or preference for any particular church as against any 
other. I would gladly see the Catholic Church, freed 
from her Jesuits, increase her power and numbers in 
our land, But the common schools are our liberty, and 
this battle between them and the parochial system {s 
vital to our national life. 
Sincerely and respectfully yours, 


Henry W. Brarr. 
Editor Christian Union. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN GORRESPONDERXT.] 


IXTEEN students of Andover Seminary, including 
the entire middle class. with one senior, were 
licensed to preach by the Essex Association of Ministers 
at Salem last week. In several particulars it was a 
pecullar and Interesting occasion. Among the students 
were those who have been Baptists, Lutherans, Dutch 
Reformed, Presbyterlans, and Congregationalists, 
Several of them are sons of missionaries; one is an 
Armenian, one a German, one an Englishman. One or 
two of them were converted under Mr. Moody’s preach- 
ing. One had a most dramatic experience to relate: 
twice capsized in sailboats. once on Lake Erie, off Cleve- 
land, drifting at sunset out into the Lake, with little 
prospect of being rescued—an excellent opportunity, he 
said, to ‘‘coolly” reconsider his life. Rescued by a 
steamer, several years later he was wrecked in a sail- 
boat off Central America, two miles from the shere, and 
saved himself by swimming to land in waters frequented 
by sharks. Again he had an opportunity to recast bis 
purpoee of life. It is not singular that a man with two 
such chapters in his life, and a ready turn of native wit, 
should be easily master of the situation in a theological 
encounter, apt and swift in repartee, when pressed by 
his questioners bringing ‘the house down” in genuine 
staccato style. 

Among the examiners were graduates of Andover, 
Bangor, Hartford, Princeton, and, I think, of Union and 
Yale Seminaries ; an iateresting and suggestive theolog- 
ical mixture. Among the young men were those who 
had been educated in youth in the Heidelberg, West- 
minster, and Congregational symbols. The examina- 
tion, which extended through the day into the early 
evening, ranged mainly along the lines of Atonement, 
Inspiration, and Eschatology. On the two last topics 
most of the young men squarely took the present Ando- 
ver ground of a ‘‘ progressive” revelation, the Bible 
being the record that ‘‘ contains” {t ; and of a presump- 
tive future ‘‘ probation” for those who do not bave an 
* adequate” presentation of Christ in this life. One or 
two did not accept this position ; one or two have not 
decided the question. Some of those who took the 
ground of continued probation maintained their position 
with decided ability, skill, and brilliancy. Some of the 
young men were not soclear at pofnts, and their answers 
were vague and muddy; but some of the questions 
were also vague and muddy. Next tothe man who can 
answer a question thoroughly is the man who can ask 
the question clearly. The Christian spirit and kindness 
of the Association could not have been better. It was 
altogether admirable. Equally impressive and cevnine 
was the Christian spirit of the young men. In voting to 
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ognized them, on the whole, assuitable persons to preach 
the Gospel ; it also recognized the liberty to hold their 
views rpeculatively on probation within the denomina- 
tion. Probably but a few, if any, of the ministers of 
this body accept these views on probation. If all theo- 
logical examinations should be conducted in the spirit, 
temper, and kindness with which this examination was 
conducted, the days of schism and belligerency would be 
speedily numbered. Some of these young men, sons of 
missionaries, have offered themselves as missionaries to 
the American Board. It will be interesting to note 
whether the officers of the Board will refuse to recog. 
nize the same theological liberty that has been recog- 
nized by recent councils and by associations of minis- 
ters. 


At the close of a three weeks’ ‘‘ outing ” the carpen- 
ters in Boston who struck for eight hours as a day’s 
work yielded, and offered their services on the old-time 
basis. The action was taken at a meeting of the 
strikers, some two thousand being present and voting, 
the course being advised by the leaders. It fs impos !- 
ble to estimate the derangement to building and repair- 
ing of these three weeks in this season of the year. 
Large numbers of the carpenters were at the Master 
Bullders’ headquarters on Saturday seeking work. The 
Secretary of the Master Builders’ Association tells me 
that contracts for work will be made with individual 
men, and not with officers and committees of the unfons. 
It was an {l]-advised move to strike for shorter hours at 
this time ; and, while the experiment is expensive, it 
may be salutary to teach sounder wisdom in future con 
duct. You cannot ‘‘strike” and “boycott” move 
ments up in advance of the “fullness of time,” any 
more than you could lift yourself to the stars by pulling 
at your boot straps. 





Mr. William F. Whittemore, of Boston, has purchased 
one-quarter interest in ‘‘The Congregationalist,” and 
has entered upon his new work in the publishing depart- 
ment of that journal. Mr. Whittemore ts a well-known 
gentleman of a broad and generous nature, who will 
bring the ald of young blood and genial manners to his 
new position——The Faculty of Harvard College have 
passed the government of the college yard into the’hands 
of the students, The young men accept the trust with 
dignity and enthusiasm. They intend to puta stop to 
bonfires in the yard, and to unseasonable and Jate demon- 
strations§over athletic victories ——Mr. Frederick Doug- 
lars had an audience of two thousand to hear his lecture 
in Music Hall on John Brown. Mrs. Mosher, of Cam- 
bridge, gave him a reception at her house, at which were 
large numbers of notables. Saturday afternoon the 
Massachusetts Club made him Its guest. 





The Rev. J. P. Sawin, who leaves the Congregational 
chutch in Medford to go to the First Presbyterian 
Church in Troy, N. Y., won for himself an excel- 
lent name here, and will carry with him to his new 
field ample ¢quipment and genuine enthusiasm.——Tke 
clergymen to take part in conducting dafly chapel and 
Sunday services in Harvard College are Dr. E. E. Hale, 
Dr. Phillips Brooks, Dr. Alexander McKenzie, the Rev. 
Richard Montague, and the Rev. G. A. Gordon, repre- 
senting four denom{inations—Unitarlan, Episcopalian, 
Baptist, and Congregationalist. 





The Boston Congregational Club considered the man- 
ufacturer’s side of the labor question Monday evening, 
addresses being made by the Hon. Henry B. Metcalf, of 
Pawtucket, R. I., Theophilus King, and C. C. Coffin. 
— Lucy Stone, Frederick Douglass, and Dr. J. T. Dur- 
yea addressed the female euffrage meetingin Tremont 
Temple Monday evening.——The Methodist minfeters at 
their Monday meeting passed a resolution favoring Sat- 
urday half-holidays ; sleo one requesting the city Com- 
mittee of Pablic Grounds to grant a license to the Rev. 
H. I.. Hastings to preach on the Common and public 


grounds.—An effort is making to induce President 
Cleveland to come to the Commencement at Harvard 
College. OBSERVER. 








WASHINGTON NEWS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT J 


R BAYARD is acting in a strange way in regard 

to the seizure of our fishing vessels by the 
Canadians. He ought at once to have demanded an 
apology and a cessation of these outrages. But he 
seems to have Gawdled along. I think that he {s con- 
stitutionally averse to any decided action, and then his 
troubles this winter have affected him. Anyway, the 
Canadians grow more insulting each day, the British 
Minister has interviews in our papers reflecting upon the 
motives of Senator Frye and others who are cham- 
pions of our fishermen, and the Administration is throw- 
ing a chance away of ending these outrages at once. It 
will be found that the British Government will not 
attempt to sustain them, but is using them now in hopes 
to induce Mr, Bayard, at a condition to an arrangement, 





to agree to a commission to settle the disputed points 
regarding the fisheries. This the Canadians want; so 
does Mr. Bayard ; and our fishermen protest against any 
commission. Their opposition already has the indorse- 
ment of the Senate, which some time ago, by a large 
vote, expressed its disapproval of Mr. Bayard’s plan for 
a commission. Now, if he goes on, and negotiates a 
treaty with this proviso, he will be setting at defiance 
the wish of one branch of Congress. This puts him in 
an embarrassing position, and I do not wonder that he 
is at a loss. 

As a fact, we have all the rights In the case. The 
Canadians claim that under the treaty of 1818 they can 
prevent our fishermen from buying bait in their waters, 
but this was clearly abrogated by the agreement of 
1850, by which this country and England agreed to give 
reciprocal privileges to each other’s merchant vessels. 
This is now being grossly violated. England will have 
to yield the point, but she is trying hard in doing so to 
obtain the fishery commission. It would propose some 
sort of a reciprocity treaty with Canada, whereby 
Canadian fish would come free into our markets. Our 
fishermen want to} keep them out. If this is done, the 
complete stagnation of New Brunswick Nova Sootia, 
and Newfoundland {fs only aquestion of time. Without 
our markets these provinces cannot thrive. What will 
be the result ? Senator Frye says that before very long 
they would be asking for admission to the Union. We 
want them. So does England. In this game of diplo 
macy and treaty-makirg their control {s at stake. But I 
am afraid that Minister West has too great an influence 
over Mr. Bayard, and that the latter is not fully slive 
to the great chance he has to show the qualities of a 
statesman at this time. His bias for free trade will 
stand in the way of tbe protection of our fishery inter 
ests, and finally of our control of the Atlantic coast to 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 

The defense of our fishing fleets, the only rea] nursery 
we have left for our navy, and the mafntenance of our 
rights on the fishing grounds, were called to the Pres!- 
dent's attention by Democratic friends. They worked 
up this agitation, thinking to have the Administration 
benefit by it. But Mr. Bayard took the opposite tack, and 
the Republicans in Congress, led by Messrs. Frye and 
Dingley, quickly seized the opportunity. They are now 
the champions of our fishermen. Josiah G. Abbott, 
that pillar of Democracy in Massachusetts, was pathe'ic 
to-day when he said, ‘‘ Our party has thrown away its 
opportunity, and our efforts have helped the Repubil- 
cans everywhere.” 

I notice as one of the signs of the times that in Wash- 
ington the American feellng {is rapidly increasing. 
Protection’ to our industries, the exclusion of Chinese 
contract labor, the building up of our influence in South 
America and beyond the Pacific, are the popular cries 
of today. To keep our people at work profitably and 
to provide markets for their products is the problem of 
to day's statesmanship, and the’cure for the evils which 
threaten us. Idleness and overproduction are the source 
of our troubles, and they will not be cured by the Blatr 
theory, strangely Jike that of Napoleon II[., that inter 
nal improvements, public buildings, and monuments, 
paid for out of the public treasury, will keep the people 
at work and make them contented. It will not do to 
accept the theory, often beardZin the’ Capitol, that the 
Government should tax the rich and use the money in 
keeping the poor employed. The better way is to ex- 
pand our markets and keep our machinery in motion ; 
not build walls, but to bring this hemisphere to our ports 
and make this country the supply depot of all the Span- 
ish-American races. Among Democrats as well as Re 
publicans the opportunity in this direction is appreciated, 
and though it smacks of ‘‘ Jingoism,” yet, in lieu of 
something better, it will be the dominant theory of 
the men who will control this Republic five years 
hence. 

The Senate has passed its big pension bill, putting 
every veteran of three months’ service on the list who is 
now in any way incapacitated, and who is dependent 
upon his manual labor. Besides, it increases the mini 
mum pension from $1 to $4 per month. This is Senator 
Blair's bill. He does not pretend to say how much 
money it will take. Over in the House the pension for 
every survivor of the Mexican war will be added as an 
amendment, and then the pension advocates will try to 
further amend by repealing the present limitations of 
the arrearages of pensions. Mr. Morrison will try to 
impose an income tex to pay the expense of these addi- 
tional pensions ; and if by that time the bill fs not hope- 
leesly sunk, the President will interpose his veto to kill 
the whole business. This pension business is being so 
much overdone that the prospects are that the profes- 
sional friends of the soldier will go too far and defeat 
their own purpose. But I will say that there is a deep- 
seated plan in many men’s minds, who do not dare to 
oppoge pension bills, that the best way to defeat them is 
to make them so extravagant as to be odious. They are 
likely to do that this winter. 

With this letter your correspondent is obliged to cease 
his connection with The Christian Union, having been 





called to another position in his profession. It is with 
feelings of sincere regret that he surrenders the pleasant 
privilege of writing for The Christian Uaton’s constitu- 
ency, from many of whom, in the past two years, he has 
received agreeable evidences that his work has not been 
altogether overlooked. EMERSON. 








ART AND RELIGION. 


HE discussion of the ‘‘ Relation of Artto Religion ” 

at the meeting of the Congregational Club of this 
city on Monday evening of Jast week was unusually 
fresh and interesting. Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church of this city, opened the dis- 
cussion with a brilliant speech. It was an after-dinner 
talk of the best style. He told the audience that he was 
simply the first course in the literary menu, and that 
they must beware of the fate of the Ka)amazoo Con- 
gressman who filled himself up on soup, and hadn’t 
any room for the best part of the dinner. Mr. Van 
Dyke sald that there were a great many people who 
thought the reJations of art to religien could be summed 
up in the same words as the history of the snake in Ire- 
land—‘ There aren’t any.” This view, he said, gener. 
erally comes from a narrow conception of religion. It 
is true that the center of religion is plety and that 
the center of art is beauty; the two circles are not 
concentric; but we must draw the circumference of 
religion large enough to include the circle of art, to 
include the whole of life. 

Narrow religfonists have their counterpart in narrow 
ertists. These, too, deny that any relation exists between 
religion and art. They clalm that we have no right to 
judge art by the canons of morality. Oscar Wilde rep- 
resented this thought. He spelled art with a blg A, and 
God with a little g. Every man, said the speaker, must 
be judged by the relation of his work to eternal verities. 
Impure art must be condemned as much as impure alr, 
If the art is to be noble, the artist must himself be noble. 
There is a medieval story of a stream whose clear, sweet 
water had its source in the carcass of a dead dog; but 
this story and the moral which is drawn from it are both 
absurd. Such a source would contaminate any stream. 
Some of our great ertists had that which was bad in their 
lives, but they had more of that which was good. 
Raphael never lost his reverence for reverence. Ruskin 
says: ‘‘ All art is the expression of high and noble emo- 
tion. A malden may sing for her lost lover, but a miser 
cannot sing for his lost money. If art fe to be high and 
enduring, it must express those feelings which in all 
ages will command admiration. Much of our art is 
dilettante. Mr. Plodgers looks all over the house for his 
bootjack, and fine!ly grumbles to his wife that he cannot 
find it. To this she exclaims, ‘‘ Why, there it {s on the 
mantel. I've covered it over with silk plush and painted 
Illes of the valley upon it. Isn’t it too lovely ?” Such 
crazes a8 this cannot live. The art which lives is that of 
Shakespeare, whose Othello is the most elcquent of all 
sermons upon the text, ‘‘ Jealousy {s cruel as the grave,” 
and whose Cordelia” makes us love the commandment, 
‘Honor thy father.” A truly great painting, such as the 
Sistine Madonna, is a hallowing influence upon the 
lives of all who see it. Religion and art both spring 
from the higher emotions of the human heart ; the influ- 
ence of each should continually be felt upon the work 
of the other. 

The next speaker, Professor Hoppin, of Yale, took sub- 
stantially the same view, and supported it by numerous 
metaphysical arguments. He was followed by Mr. 
Frank Beard. 

The class room flavor which had characterized the 
Profeesor’s paper was not very strongly marked in the 
speech of Mr. Beard. He began by saying that his wife 
had asked him how it happened that he, a Methodist, 
was asked to speak before the Congregational Club. He 
told her that the club probably wanted to hear frum one 
of the great organs of Methodism. To this she had re- 
joined : ‘‘ Well, Frank, they may think that you are an 
organ when you begin, but they will find out that you 
are a crank before you close.” After anumber of funny 
stories, the speaker stated his philosophy of the relation 
of art to religion. He said that in the beginning the re- 
lation was very close, and that the artist made the gods 
whom the people worshiped. But the more each was 
developed the more the two became separated. At 
the present time religion is injured by the introduction 
of that sensuous element which {is necessary to art. 
He illustrated his position by a “‘ parable.” He said 
that during a certain battle he and the chaplain were 
sitting in a baggage wagon in the rear; suddenly the 
bullets began to whistle about them. His first instinct 
was to charge upon the enemy, but the soldier in him 
reasserted itself, and he decided to use strategy. He 
would ‘‘outflank” the enemy; he would make a 

“detour.” The chaplain: also decided to make a 
‘‘detour.” But just at that time a cannon-ball came 
along, making the same “ detour,” and making it a good 
deal faster than they were. It took off one leg from 
each of them, and they sat down. The surgeon who 
sewed on their legs made a mistake. Mr. Beard got the 
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chaplain’s leg, and the chaplain got his. His artistic leg 
kept getting the chaplain into aj] sorts of difficulties, 
while the chaplain’s religious leg kept him in the paths of 
peace and sobriety. The details of the story were told in 
an inimitable way, which fairly convuleed the audience 
with laughter. The moral of it all was that art led by 
religion is all right, but that religion led by art is all 
wrong. 

The last speaker was Mrs. A. A. F. Johneton, of 
Oberlin College. She is the very type of an artist 
Puritan. She spoke with a thrilling earnestness upon 
art as the bandmaid of religion. She sald that art can- 
not implant religious sentiment, but it can wonderfully 
quicken that which is planted. She told very beautt. 
fully how much more Christ was to her since she first 
fav Thorwaldeen’s statue of ‘‘ The Risen Lord.” 

At the close of her address Mr. Roswell Smith, of the 
Century Company, madea few remarks. A little before 
ten o'clock the meeting was adjourned until the third 
Monday in October, when the tcpic for discussioa will 
be ‘‘ The Relation of Music to Religion.” 








A WEEK AND A DAY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HERE isa little oasis of time between the rigors 

of winter and the heats of summer that cannot 

be better occupied than by traveling. Evenif one bas 

but a week and a day at his disposal, many charming 

places may be seen. Supposing one sets out from New 

York on one of these lovely May days, what can he see 

in so short a vacation? Had he been the invisible com- 

panion of acertain little party that left the fog-covered 
island the other day, this is what he would have seen : 

First came the market gardens of New Jersey, then 
the freshly plowed fields, the long brown furrows shin- 
ing in places where the pressure of the plowshare had 
fairly polished the clods. A shimmer of yellow here 
and there told where blooming mustard was reflecting 
the gold of the sunrise. Near Philade)phia a halt was 
made ; but even to our invisible companion we decline to 
tell where the little paradise lies that we found at the 
end of a long walk across brooks, through meadows 
where stars of Bethlehem were gleaming in the yrass. 
Paradise it must have been, for real cedars of Lebanon 
cast their shadows on the close-cut lawn. Side by side 
with these were trees from the ‘* Celestial Empire,” the 
‘*Flowery Kingdom,” so that it was suggestive of more 
than a Hebrew Eden. Irish yews and Norway firs, 
magnolias from the South and pines from -the North, 
were growing in friendly neighborhood, while birds 
filled the air with melody. It was more attractive ‘tan 
eventhe Greek play which some of the party hasiened 
on to see in Philadelphia. 

A night on the Bay Line steamers, with a beautiful 
sunrise, is an experience worth having, and the alr 
never blew softer than the day we made fast to the 
familfar wharf near Fort Monroe, If it was a May day 
like this in far-off 1607, when the weary Englich voy- 
agers made this port sfter a fearful storm, it fs no 
wonder that they gave it the telling name of Point Com- 
fort. 

The quiet of Sunday brocded over the land. 1t was 
the time of roses, and every negro cabin by the way had 
its red or yellow or pink bush beside the garden pa'ing 
or climbing up the often rickety porch. Clover fields, 
which in the North are only spreading out their beautt. 
ful leaves, were here sheets of fragrant blossoms, in and 
out of which great bees were humming. 

It was the last Sunday in which the Hampton School 
was to worship in the old Bethesda Chapel that stands in 
the national burying ground. Thechapel is in the shape 
of a cross, plain and unattractive within and without, 
yet dear to hundreds by tender associations. Ii was 
built near the close of the war, uader the snperintend- 
ence of the Rev. E. P. Roe, who was the chaplain here. 
The work was done almost entirely by convalescent 
eoldiers. The timbers were cut in the woocs back of 
Hampton, and the shingles were all made by hand. 
Close beside it stands the stately soldiers’ monument, a 
granite column, the means for the erection of which 
were collected mainly by Miss Dix. Although the 
original intention was to make this cemetery a resting- 
place for those who died or were killed during the war, 
it is now used as a burying ground for those who die in 
the neighboring Soldiers’ Home. The graves are rapidly 
encroaching on the ground where the chapel stands, e0 
that one may almost step from the door upon the recent 
mounds, and the chapel is therefore doomed. Twice 
before it has been condemned, but the President of the 
United States has reecinded the order, This time it 
must go, and though pleasant memories will be disturbed 
with its downfall, yet the school will not suffer, since it 
will henceforth worship in the beautiful church just 
erected upon the Institute grounds. 

This new church {s built as 1 memorial of the Mar- 





quand name, by the heirs of Frederick Marquand. It is 
e handsome brick structure, with colored windows, a 


square tower, and {s to bave an {/luminated clock and a 
cadence of bells. The magnificence of this structure 
seems out of keepiog with the studied simplicity of the 
school bulldings proper. But if one receives a beautiful 
gift, what can one do but accept it and give thanks? 
This special beauty and cost may properly be embodied 
in a church when it would be out of place elsewhere. 
Certainly the friends of the Hampton School will not for- 
get that though a hundred-thousand-dollar church may 
give the appearance of material comfort, there wil! be as 
much need as ever of money to pay teachers and to buy 
corn meal and sweet potatoes. 

The final services at the old chapel weresimple. The 
students furnished the singing. A sermon, which was 
also the baccalaureate, was preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Tolman, formerly a chaplain here, and a letter was read 
from the Rev. E. P. Roe, who was prevented from com- 
ing to preach the sermon, as he had expected to do.) 

President Garfield made his last public address in this 
old chapel, but a short time before he was shot. 

Sunday evening, addresses were made to the students 
by the Rev. Mr. Harding, of Longmeadow, Mass. ; Gen- 
eral Marshall, formerly treasurer, now one of the trus- 
tees of the Institute ; and by the Rev. J. B. Harrison, of 
Franklin Falls, N. H., who is under appointment to 
visit the Indian tribes of the far West and then add his 
couneel to the solution of this grcat race problem. His 
addrees to the students was full of practical good sense. 

Between Sunday and Thursday, when the commence- 
ment exercises were to take place, were three Cays de 
voted to travel. A trip to Norfolk, and to the quaint 
old town of Williamsburg, where the University of 
Will’am and Mary is situated, and a day in Richmond, 
gave variety enough. Will!amsburg was originally laid 
out some two hundred and fifty years ago, on streets in 
the shape of the letters W and M, but this notion prov- 
ing rather impracticable, the device was not followed. 
There are many other things left, however, quite as odd. 

The trip to Richmond involves six hours of railroad 
riding, and a chance for five hours of carriage driving 
about this really charming city. The interest of the 
place, however, does not He slone in the well-built 
houses, the sbady streets, the handsome magnollas, the 
mulberries with their curlous gnarled trunks, nor even 
in the broad river that comes tumbling down above the 
city and then spreads away in a smooth expanse at the 
tae of the yellow bluffs. It {s the thriJi of pity that 
one feels before Libby Prison, of indignation before the 
lordly house of the President of the Confederacy, of 
sympathy without bitterness as one stands at the foot of 
the great stone cairn reared ‘‘To the Confederate 
Dead,” that makes this city like no other to the Amert- 
can heart Its history of a hundred years ago is full of 
interest, but the events cf more recent times appeal 
with louder tone to those who remember the days of 
the Civil War. One sees no scars of that tlme of strife. 
Libby Prison is a peaceful warehouse for fertilizers, 
Jefferson Davis’s house {s a public school, and the smoke 
of nail-works rises from fateful Belle Isle. 

Thureday was the great day of the week at Hampton. 
The morning was devoted to the dedication of the chapel. 
It isa wonderfully beautiful structure, of Philadelphia 
brick. The interfor is also biick; the lower part red, 
the upper cream-colored. No wood js visible save the 
floor, seats, and roof, of Southern pine. No lath and 
plaster are used, and the result js an effect that is very 
attractive. 

The services consisted of singing by the students, 
preyer, the reading of Scripture, and a sermon by Dr. 
Mark Hopkins, ex President of Williams College. The 
text was from Numbers xxifi., 23, ‘‘ What hath God 
wrought !” After a brief allusion to the story of which 
these words are a part, Dr. Hopkins showed the marvel- 
ous things that hed been wrought for the negroes and 
the Indians. He referred to his first visit to the H imp 
ton Institute, seventeen years ago, when there was no 
commencement, but simply an examinalion and a 
conference between General Armstrong, General Mar 
shall, Dr. Sirleby, bimee)f, and three others, as to means 
and methods of carrying on the school. The contrast 
between those days and now is striking. At that time 
there were upon the ground but two dwelling-houses, 
some soldiers’ barracks, an old mill that had been fitted 
up for use, and the Butler schoolhouse. Now, in addi 
tion to the two dwelling houses, there are forty five 
buildings, twenty nine belonging to the academic and 
sixteen to the industrial department. The total cost of 
the academic buildings amounts to $329,000. Of these 
the chapel completes the last of the buildings that will 

be needed in this department for years to come. The 
whole cost of this, as has been sald, is met by the Mar. 
quand estate. The cost of the industrial buildings is 
about $133 000, making a total of value in bulidings of 
$462,000. The result of the teaching in the industrial 
department is seen in these various structures. The 
interior of the chapel was finished chiefly by the students, 
and the same is true of the gymnasium and the hospital ; 
and the work, as Dr. Hopkins said, ‘‘ would do credit 
to mechanics anywhere.” 


s 


work done at Hampton. Of the 584 who have taken 
the full course, 555 are now living. Of these, over ninety 
per cent. have taugbt school. Besides these, 150 others 
who did not take the entire course have done good 
work as teachers. Fully 240 have been enrolled as 
public school teachers in Virginia. Probably during 
the past year at least 25 000 negro children have been 
taught by Hampton graduates, yet the demand for these 
pupils as teachers is far greater than the supply. 

Of the Indlans that have been received into the school 
189 are now at their homes ; 106 have done very well, 
55 fairly well, 16 badly, and from 12 no report has been 
reeeived. ‘‘ These are the facts, and facts are what we 
need and desire on this whole subject—the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. The final test 
of this school is the work of i's graduates.” 

Speaking of the teachers, Dr. Hopkins sald : 

“‘T have said nothing of the money expended for the 
support of teachers. If we add that amount to the other 
sums given for the school, the whols will not fall slort of 
one million dollars, The teachers themselves have not 
worked chiefly for money. Coming for the most part from 
cultured and refined homes, meeting with scant sympathy 
for a long time, not seldom with aversion and scorn, they 
have laid on the altar of this school an amount of self deny- 
ing labor that can only find its reward in a sphere where 
money is not the standard of value. Tbe whole country 
owes them thanks. Looking at the work here and there, we 
say it is a great work, whether we regard the givers or the 
teachers. If Christ had not come, this work could not have 
been done. Outside of Christianity there is nothing like it. 
And since it js kept alive by the spirit of the living God, 
we con say, ‘ What hath God wrought!’ 

‘* But while a great work bas been done on this ground, a 
great work remains to be done, not only by this institution 
but for it. Its growth has been marvelous. As at present 
organized and equipped, it may go on for some time and ac- 
complish even more, but an endowment is needed. The 
centra], indomitable, wise energy, fertile in expedients, 
comprehensive in plans, that bas had so much to do in 
bringing the institution up to its present point, cannot con- 
tinue always. It is the hard work of General Armatrong, 
upon whose head there are more gray hairs than time has 
put there, to raise each year from the gifts of Christian 
end philanthropic people the large eum of $59000. It is 
probably what no other man could do. The work of the 


institution we would not have diminished nor much 
increased. In my judgment, and in this he agrees with me, 
the institution has now reached the limit of the best super- 


vision and most efficient work. Bat with its buildings com- 
pleted, and its work systematiz:d, it can, with an adequate 
endowment, continue to work more efll-i n'ly as experience 
shall be gained. Five hurdred thousand dollars are needed. 


Of this $106 000 have already been given. Shal! the rest be 
provided? I believe it will be. I do not believe that those 
who have put their hand to this plow will look back. Ido 


not believe that God, who has wrought withthem and done 
so much for the cauee, will now forsake that cause.”’ 

The dedicatory prayer was offered by the Rev. M. E 
Strleby, D D., Vice President of the Board of Trustees. 

The afternoon exercises were held in the gymnasium. 
Essays were read by Sutan La Fiesche, an Omaha 
Indian; Aunfe B Hunter, a colored girl; Charles 
Picotte, a Sloux; and Martin Woodlin, colored, of the 
graduating class. There were also essays by Thomas N. 
Baker, colored, and Annfe R Ander-on, colored, of the 
class of 1885, and by R H. Hamilton, colored, of the 
class of 1877. Four Indians, in native costumes, recited 
some verses written by Elaine Goodale ; a@ colored min- 
ister from Hampton, of the pastor’s class, gave a little 
talk on ‘‘O!ld and New Virginta, as I Know It,” and 
Daniel Fire cloud, a Sloux, spoke in behalf of his peo- 
ple in his own tongue, his speech being interpreted by a 
bright Sioux boy of the junior class. The subj-cts of 
the essays were those within the grasp of the writers, 
and thi y were interesting accoriingly. The twenty- 
dollar gold Demorest medal was given to Susan La 
Flesche for baving passed the best examination in the 
junior studies. It was presented to her by General 
Cutcheon, MC, in a very sincere manner. Miss La 
Flesche {a a bright, earnest girl, aslster of ‘““Brizht Eyes,” 
She fa going to study medicine in Philadelphia. 

A Government boat brought down a party of people 
from Washington, most of them connected with the 
Indian committees or otherwise specially interested in 
Indian education. Besides General Cutcheon there 
were in this party Senators Teller and Maxey, Repre- 
sentatives Perkins, Hailey, Allen, Peel, Nelson, Hall, 
and Libby; General McBride, Colonel Irwin, C. W. 
Hutchinson, of the Indian Office, and Miss Alice 
Fletcher. Mr. Peale. of Arkansas, Mr. Perkins, of 
Kansas, and Serator Teller made brief addresses. Mr. 
Teller in his address utterly dented that he had ever 
made the remark so offen credited to him that “the 
only good Indian is a dead Indian.” All expressed 
themeelves heartily in favor of Indian education. 

The Rev. Mr. Henry, of Philadelphia, made the 
closing speech. The diplomas were presented to the 
graduating class by the Rev. Dr. Strieby, and the bene- 
diction was pronounced by the Rev. Dr. McKenzie, 
of Cambridge, Mass. Some sailed to the South 


and some to the North, but when the voyage of 





Dr, Hopkins enlarged on the intellectual side of the 


the farthest sailing is ended, the week and a day 
will have run out their sands, and beautiful Hampton, 
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with all its interests, will have lapsed into the land of 
pleasant memories. 








IMPROVED TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


HE tenement-house problem is not a hopeless one. 
For a long time public opinion has said that some- 
thing must be done. Individuals have said that come- 
thing can be done. At last something has been done. 
The work which has been accomplished in England 
is widely known. Buildings have been erected in Lon- 
don which furnish the laborers with healthy and com- 
fortable three-room apartments for $1.60 per week, and 
at the same time furnish the capitalist with a sure and 
safe five per cent. investment. The knowledge of the 
success of the London enterprises suggested to Mr. 
A. T. White, of Brooklyn, to attempt something similar 
in his own city. He organized in 1876 the ‘‘ Improved 
Dwellings Company.” This company now has $250,000 
invested in model tenement-houses, and this sum is 
yielding fourteen per cent. gross, or almost eight per 
cent. net. In one way there is no charity about the 
enterprise ; in another way there is the best kind of 
charity. Mr. White had faith that the working class 
would appreciate light and alr and cleanliness. He 
was willing to act upon this faith. Asa result he has 
proven that ‘‘ decent and healthy houses can be fur- 
nished to the laboring classes at rentals not greater than 
they already pay for improper and unhealthy apart- 
ments.” The buildings of the company are situated on 
Baltic Street, not far from the East River, just on the 
border of a tenement-house district. The courts are 
large, airy, and clean. Everything about the premises 
is kept so scrupulously neat that the tenants have caught 
the infection. Everybody’s windows are kept clean, 
and, owing to the presents received from the company, 
are often filled with flowers. This makes the outlook 
from every room in the buildings fairly cheerful. In 
the ordinary tenement-house not half of the rooms have 
windows, and those which have look out into dirty 
*‘shafts” filled with drying clothes, and barrels, and 
rubbish. ‘‘ Shaft” is the tenants’ name for court, and 
it is vividly descriptive. If you want to see the sky, 
you must put your head out of the window. In one 
of Dickens’s stories he speaks of himself as occupying 
an office whose only window looked out upon a court 
which had all the attributes of a cistern except water 
and a bucket. Many of the courts in New York have 
all of the attributes of a sink, with no exceptions. It is 
not strange that the people who live in these tenements 
have no home life worthy of the name. The saloon is 
vastly more attractive than the home. In the improved 
tenements in Brooklyn the apartments are small, but 
provision is made for whatever is requsite to family 
life. These requisites of family life Mr. White states 
as follows : ‘‘ First, domestic privacy, the foundation of 
morality ; second, sanitary condition, the mainspring 
of health; third, comfort, convenience, attractive. 
ness.” The five blocks of tenements are built with 
fire-proof stairs. Each family has its own “‘scullery,” 
containing sink, washtub, ash-shoot, and water closet. 
Owing to the privacy of each family, no disease has 
ever been known to spread from one family to another. 
Mr. White states that the average mortality in these 
buildings is only fifteen per thousand per annum, or not 
much more than one-half of that in the ordinary tene- 
ment-house. Generally the children of the poor die 
twice as fast as the children of the rich. 
The rents which are charged for these apartments are 


week as follows: 
” 1st floor. 2d. 5th. 


Two rooms and scullery ...... 200 «$190 $1 60 
Three * “a 7 Reeesbe 2 60 2 50 2 20 
Four “ = _ es 29 280 2 40 


If the tenant pays in advance for four weeks instead 
of one, there is a rebate of ten cents a week. If he 
remains for a year a prompt and satisfactory tenant, he 
receives an additional rebate of ten dollars. This 
makes a total rebate of thirty cents a week. About 
three fifths of the tenants are able to take advantage of 
these provisions. 

In going about among the tenants the writer was 
treated with uniform courtesy, and found that most of 
them kept their rooms neat, and some of them had made 
them even attractive. The tenants thought that they 
paid for all they got, but thoroughly appreciated the 
merits of the building. Only one of them seemed at all 
dissatisfied, and he admitted that the company had more 
applications than it had rooms to dispose of. This par- 
ticular tenant (a very bright man, by the way) took the 
writer to a new tenement-house in the neighborhood, 
where he thought the terms were more reasonable. Here 
there were five rooms on the first floor for $13 a month. 
Of these five the front room and the back reom had 
light and air, the other three absolutely none. So far as 
space went, these rooms were somewhat cheaper ; 80 far 
as everything else was concerned, three rooms in the 
mode] tenement would be better than five here. An 
ordinary laborer cannot pay $13 a month for house rent, 
and when two families divide such an apartment the 


enterprise has done so much, we may perhaps hope that 


Following Mr. White’s successful enterprise, a com- 
pany of New York capitalists, including the late Mr. 
Vanderbilt, organized the ‘‘ Improved Dwellings Associa- 
tion,” with a capital of $300000. Owing to a blunder 
in the first contract, the building, which should have 
cost only $240,000, did cost $280,000. Notwithstanding 
this, the earnings of the company have exceeded the five 
per cent. which the company originally planned to 
make. The buildings are located on First Avenue, 
between Seventy first and Seventy-second Streets. These 
buildings have most of the conveniences of the Brooklyn 
buildings, and, in addition, have elevators for coal, free 
laundries, with hot and cold water, free warm bath- 
rooms, and warm halls. Both these buildings and those 
in Brooklyn have free reading-rooms ; but this institution 
is not well patronized. The tenants whom the writer met 
were exceedingly well satisfiedl with the terms on which 
they received the rooms. 

In other parts of the city successful efforts are being 
made to improve old tenement-houses. Wherever the 
management has been careful these enterprises have 
been successful financially as well as philanthropically. 
It is thoroughly demonstrated that a vast portion of the 
working classes have tolerated dirty and unwholesome 
surroundings, not because they did not appreciate any- 
thing better, but because they became hardened to what 
they had. 

The writer visited the ‘‘ big flats” on Mott Street. 
Thirty years ago this building was constructed as a 
model tenement. It was fireproof, and a water closet 
was provided for each family. It was let out to the 
lowest class of renters by an agent who insisted neither 
upon cleanliness nor prompt payments. The result was 
that the premises went to rack and ruin. All but four 
of the water closets were removed. There are now a 
hundred families dwelling here—Jews, Irish, and Chi- 
nese. A Polish Jew showed the writer his apartments, 
which consisted of three rooms, only one of which 
opened directly upon a court. If this was a ‘model 
tenement” thirty years ago, we may certainly congratu- 
late ourselves upon progress. It would not, perhaps, be 
safe to say that improved tenement-houses could be 
multiplied indefinitely and still remain such profitable 

investments. The tenants who occupy those already 
built are perhaps as poor as the ordinary working peo- 
ple, but they are in some respects a superior class. It 
may be that the lowest grade of laborers would not care 
for the advantages of cleanliness and wholesomeness. 
However this may be, the class which would appreciate 
these advantages is indefinitely greater than the accom- 
modations for them ; and if the needed accommodations 
were furnished, the ‘‘ standard of living” among the 
working classes would be raised until they would not 
tolerate the dark places where they now have their homes, 
What part legislation ought to take in this reform isa 
debatable question. Certainly it ought to enforce the 
strictest sanitary regulations. But should it go further ? 
Mr. White believes that it should. For example, he 
believes in requiring that one-third of every Jot shall be 
left vacant for purposes of light and ventilation, and 
that every room shall have direct communication with 
the open air. But such measures as these might inter- 
fere with profits, and would be certain to meet with the 
most vigorous resistance. In this country, where private 


legislative action will be unnecessary. At all events, it 
is unsafe to wait. 


ENFORCEMENT OF SUNDAY OBSERY- 
ANCE. 


By OLIvER JOHNSON. 

F all the customs fostered by the church, no one is 

more beautiful in itself, or better adapted to pro- 
mote the interest and welfare of the community, than 
that of setting apart one day in seven for rest from toil, 
and for moral and religious uses. It would, indeed, be 
impossible to exaggerate the benefits, moral, social, re- 
ligious, and secular, which have flowed from this cus- 
tom in the past, and are likely to flow from it in all time 
to come. Its abolition, if such a thing were possible, 
would be an immeasurable calamity to the world. Of 
all the music by which the ear of man was ever enrapt- 
ured, what is, or can be, sweeter or more fraught with 
delightful associations than that of the church-going 
bell, which summons the people from their homes to the 
place set apart for religious worship and instruction ? 
Who that has ever heard that music floating on the still 
air of Sunday, and speaking to the heart of man of his 
immortal interests, can wish its vibrations hushed ? For 
my part, sooner than give up the advantages and privi- 
leges which this custom brings with it, I would multiply 
them by multiplying the days to be thus observed ; and, 
indeed, Iam by no means certain that a time will not 
come when devout souls will observe, not one only, but 
two days in seven as Sunday. When thespirit of Christ 
becomes generally prevalent in society, and the rights 
and duties of man are measured by the Golden Rule, in 
practice as well as in theory, there will be less need than 











result is ruinous’ 


temporal needs, and more time for moral and spiritual 
culture. 

Whatever, therefore, can be rightfully and appropri- 
ately done to commend the observance of Sunday to those 
who do not appreciate its privileges and advantages 
should enlist the zeal and energy of Christians of every 
name. But it isjust at this point that I feel myself con- 
strained to dissent from some widely current opinions 
and measures. Sabbatarians, so called, generally in- 
sist that the observance of Sunday, to a greater or less 
extent, should be enforced by the pains and penalties of 
law. This, it seems to me, is a great mistake, being at 
once contrary to the spirit of Christianity and beyond 
the functions of the State. The religion of Christ makes 
its appeal solely to the hearts and consciences and reason 
of men. ‘My kingdum,” says Jesus, “is not of this 
world, else would my servants fight ”—i. ¢,, seek to prop- 
agate it by force ; and Paul says, ‘‘ The weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, butspiritual.” Nothing isclearer 
than that Jesus abjured the law of force as a means of 
establishing and perpetuating his religion and the in- 
stitutions that might grow out of it. John the Baptist 
persuaded and entreated men to enter the kingdom of 
heaven through the door of repentance ; he neither ap- 
plied nor sought to apply to them the scourge of the 
civil Jaw. And Jesus pursued only the same method, 
leaving us an example that we should follow his steps. 
When at length, after three centuries of experience in the 
divine way, the Church entered into unholy wediock 
with the State, she repudiated the law of Love for the 
law of Force. She deluded herself, to be sure, or sought 
to do so, with the notion that these two laws would 
work harmoniously together ; but the experience of cent- 
uries shows us that this was a terrible mistake. The 
progress of genuine Christianity has been hindered just 
in proportion as the church has been dominated by the 
law of force, and one of the mightiest obstacles to its 
advancement to-day is the habit which so many Chris- 
tians have formed of looking to an arm of flesh for the 
enforcement of religious obligations. 

We plume ourselves in this country upon the assump- 
tion that the union between Church and State has been 
dissolved, and Christians sometimes pay a tribute of 
gratitude to the statesmanship by which this dissolu- 
tion was effected. But the work has been inadequately 
done. Laws which sprang from the old union, and the 
purpose of which was either wholly or primarily relig- 
fous—laws which but for that union would never have 
been enacted—still remain upon our statute books, and 
many Christians appear to think their repeal would un- 
settle the foundations of the Church, if not those of 
Christianity itself. Among these laws our Sunday codes 
must be reckoned. They were originally enacted to 
enforce the observance of a religious institution supposed 
to rest upon the revealed will of God to all nations and 
for all time. But when this repeal {s sought upon the 
ground that the institution of the Sabbath pertains to 
‘‘an establishment of religion,” and therefore cannot 
legitimately be an object of legislation under our system, 
the plea is ingeniously urged, that while the State has 
nothing to do with it upon religious grounds, it may and 
ought to enforce its observance for the secular benefits 
it confers. This, let it be understood, is purely an after 
thought, the laws having been originally enacted avow- 
edly upon religious grounds and for religious reasons ; 
and those who read between the lines of popular discus- 
sion can see clearly enough, through the filmy web of sec- 
ular argument, that the primary motive for maintaining 
them {s stil] religious. In short, there is a desire that in 
this respect, if in no other, religion may be permitted to 
draw its nourishment from the breast of the State. On 
every side we hear earnest and even eloquent pleas that 
the screws of law, as pertaining to the Sabbath, should 
be tightened. It is not enough for the zealous Sabbata- 
rian that the law protects him in his right to enjoy Sun- 
day in his own way; he longs for power to. compel 
others to keep it in that way. And when he is reminded 
that it is not the duty of the State to prescribe and en- 
force the observance of religious institutions, he at once 
becomes earnest for a legally enforced Sunday for the 
benefit of society in general, and the workingman in par- 
ticular. 

Now, I believe as earnestly as any man does or can 
that the setting apart, by common consent, of one day 
in seven as a day of rest from labor, and a faithful ob 
servance of the same on the part of the whole people, is 
as desirable as it would be commendable ; and I should 
wish the day thus chosen might be that already set 
apart by Christians asa day of worship. The secular 
and social reasons for such an observance, to say noth- 
ing of any others, are, to my mind, very impressive, 
even overwhelming. And yet I would not establish 
such an arrangement by law, to be enforced by pains 
and penalties, for the subject seems to me to lie beyond 
the sphere of legislation in a republic, and to be one 
that should be left to the free choice of the individual 
citizen. The legislature has no more right to say how 
or when the citizen shall rest from toil than it has to 
say what he shall eat or drink, or what sort of clothes 
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waking and sleeping. It is no doubt true that the 
nature of man requires periods of rest from toll, and 
that the disregard of this law of his being will be 
avenged upon him. But who {s authorized to say, 
except for himself, under what conditions or at what 
times this rest shall be taken? Shall he rest one day in 
seven, or one day In five, or one day inten? Or shall 
work and rest, in due proportion, divide the hours of 
every day? This {is a question upon which the laws of 
physfology furnish no absolute guide. It must be left 
to the citizen to decide for himself. Uniformity In this, 
as in many other things, {s certainly destrable, but such 
uniformity must be voluntary, not enforced by law. 
So far as {t can grow out of common experiences and 
needs, and from the free consent of all, it will be benefi- 
cent ; enforced by statute, {t would be a curse. 

I have opened a great question, which I think should 
be gravely considered by Christians of every name. I 
do not look to see our Sunday overthrown. On the 
contrary, I expect to see it commending Itself more and 
more to the judgment and the affections of mankind. I 
do hope to sce it divested of some of the superstitions 
that have grown up around it, and thereby become a 
greater blessing to mankind. It {s because I would 
hasten the day of its universal acceptance that J would 
like to see our Sunday codes all abolished, as a hindrance 
and an otstruction, Our reasonable and rational Sun- 
day customs are so beautiful and so wisely adapted to 
promote the welfare of mankind that they have in them- 
selves the best means of self perpetuation, and need no 
buttressing of law. Cease to threaten our German 
population with pains and penalties, and we may hope 
in time to win them to what we think the better way. 
Men may be persuaded In this matter, but they cannot 
be driven. The ‘‘ Presbyterian Banner” uttered a truth 
the full bearf{ngs of which it probably did not see when 
it sald : ‘* Force may compel obedience to law, but knowl- 
edge of the truth and reverence for the right are not 
produced by the puncture of a bayonet.” I believe that 
Sunday would have been far more extensively observed 
and more truly prized if there had never been a thought 
of compelling its observance by law. 








MAY ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


By Jor. BENTON, 


ONGFELLOW, in his touching poem of ‘ The 
Birds of Killingworth,” says: 
** Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.”’ 

We do not get away, by traveling, £0 easily as we 
imagine, from familiar sights and sounds. The person 
who always remains at home, however, is apt to think 
that nature, in her commonest expressions, {s only sup- 
plying furniture for his own local horizon. She comes 
in the familiar way to his meadow and doorstep, but he 
expects, if he should travel far, to find her a foreigner. 
We are interested most, in traveling, in what we shall see 
that is new and strange, and skip the things that are 
identical with those of cur former experience. No 
traveler hastens to put in his note book the old facts, 
for he bas gone in quest of new and curious things, and 
will not be entertained by threadbare realities. But one 
of the wonders of traveling through extremes of your 
own country is the reappearance of things, features, and 
characteristics that you somehow thought you had left 
behind you. 

Thoreau, to be sure, expected some day to find the 
red snow which Arctic travelers tell us about, {n Concord; 
he could stoop down in his walks and pick up arrow- 
heads at will, and show you unknown objects at your 
own doorway. But Thoreau was not an ordinary 
traveler. He had that keen sense which saw how little 
there is in this world that is uncommon. The familiar 
scenes follow us everywhere, and the strange ones come 
some day to our own home fields. If any one had told 
me once that bear of huge dimensions might be found 
roaming at large in fields adjacent to my own farm, I 
should not have credited his prediction. And yet, not 
many years ago, the exact circumstance happened. He 
may have crossed the Hudson River from the Catskills, 
or he may have followed down the Green Mountains 
from Vermont, which practically continue in lower 
altitude to Fishkill-on-the-Hudson ; but he was seen by 
more than one witness, and had not escaped from any 
showman or menagerie. 

In eighteen months of Western wandering I have seen 
some things that are new and peculiar ; but at no time 
or place have I lost sight of certain familiar birds and 
flowers aud trees. Spring comes on the Mississippi as 
it does on the Hudson, with its old shows and surprises, 
The bluebird aud robin follow you even into Dakota, 
and take the risk, in the absence of trees, of perching 
there upon the ground. When they begin to build their 
nests, though, they seek some wooded cowlee or stream.— 
for every stream is more or less tree-fringed—and 
house themselves under green leaves. During two suc- 
cessive Mays now I have been in sight of the upper 
Mississippi, and have traveled by rail about two hundred 


du Chien and Minneapolis ; and later in the season I 
went far beyond the northern city. A year ago I reached 
the Mississippi in May by a considerable journey down 
the lower Wisconsin, which {s full of piciuresqueness ; 
but, except a few miles by boat, I have looked at the 
panoramas presented chietly through the car windows, 
or by very brief walks along the shore. 

Dwellers on the Hudson know how beautiful are the 
varied greens of the riparian follage in May. Onthe 
Mississippi you see, more or less, the same tender color, 
but you miss, usually, the directly bold shore. The 
bluffs are prominent and imposing for many miles ; but 
they oiten retreat sufficiently from the shore to leave a 
long interval of meadow between. The Mississippi 
tprawls and spreads and separates and comes together, 
and so Intersects itself with lakes and tributaries in the 
tract specified that it is difficult to get its complete 
picture and form in your eye. It is filled here with 
wooded islands, large and small, that wonderfully 
diversify the scene. There {s really no end of them. 
The Thimble Islands, near Guilford, Ct., are sald to be 
as numerous as the days in the year, which is probably 
a saying common to many indefinite clusters of that 
kind. But in the Mississippi, so far as I have gone, you 
never lose sight of islands. They give a high life and 
spirited color to all that passes in your view. 

Among the things that pass oftenest is the Mis- 
sissippi steamboat—never a very large affalr—the best 
specimen of which is hardly more imposing than a 
Hudson River ferryboat. You may occasionally see 
ten or twelve of these in one range of vision, with a 
wheel in the rear, each one pushing forward, and its 
solid raft of logs, which looks like an acre or half-acre 
of plowed Jand, floating slowly in front of the boat. 
How indolenitly they move down the stream! Occa- 
slonaily some boys or men jump from the boat to the 
raft, and career about it in a spirit of jollity, or to pre- 
vent the slow, dreamy speed from putting them to 
sleep. If the steamboat seems small, the ferry boat, 
when you meet one, is little better than a decorated and 
berailed raft, lying low to the water-line, 

Occasionally you see at a station on the shore a group 
of Sloux or Chippewa Indians, in civilized costume 
mainly. They walk about listlessly, as if the spectacle 
of human life which dominates the scene were still a 
somewhat paralyzing eurprise. But the Indian women 
and girls have not yet discovered the joy in a bonnet, 
and wear no Easter feathers or finery. They go, in the 
winter even, miles from home, without any head cover- 
ing, «xcept as they hang the shawi sometimes partly 
over their head, being sure to leave half of their black, 
shining hair visible in front. 

The cottonwood tree tosses off now its white, cottony 
filament, and isa dominating wood. You see willows, 
however, in abundance, and the white birch and wild 
poplar, the elm and the soft maple. Oaks are mostly 
of the scrub variety. The robins and the blackbirds 
are the kindred of those of New York. If you take a 
ride through the adjacent country, you will see the high- 
flying swallow, the orfole, and the bobolink. The blue- 
jay remains here the year around, as he does in New 
England. He is the same well-dressed, saucy fellow, 
and is not only numerous, but is on easy, tluent terms of 
speech. He even comes into the city dooryard and 
park, and was a visitor to the St. Paul ice palace, not 
fearing the sight of many people, or the Russian winter 
of the northern latitude. The red-head woodpecker ts 
very commonly to be met with, and, being spared by 
the hunter, comes about the houses. A pair of red-head 
woodpe kers built their nest in the belfry of a city 
church last May, not far from this river, on the Wis- 
consin shore. 

The opposite shore falls in Minnesota, and, a little 
farther down, in Iowa. The river on the route my 
descriptions refer to makes an inter-State line, At St. 
Paul, a few days since, | met some schoolgirls who 
had their laps full of wild flowers which they had been 
onahunt for. It was pleasant to see that they were the 
same specimens that come every year in the East. I 
noted the liverleaf, bloodroot, wind-tlower, swamp 
cowslip, and the dicentra spectubalis. Among the leaves 
brought in was that curious pitcher-shaped leaf of the 
side-saddle flower, which blossoms in June. The flora 
here, even later in the season, includes the largest part 
of the New England species, as [ have been able to see 
without giving it any special attention. 

Children may be often seen going into meadows and 
parks for the blue violet, and the roadsides are starred 
with dandelions. I do not think the crow cares to be seen 
very far north of St. Paul. Perhaps he knows that the 
corn crop is not so abundant north of the head of navi- 
gation on the Mississippi. But it will not do to make 
too sweeping generalizations concernicg birds and 
flowers from city streets and car windows, 

The May, which is in its meridian on the Mississippi 
as I write, though a little earlier this year than the date 
warrants on the average, is the same month as that 
which is familiar to residents on the Hudson, Door- 
yards bloom with tulips, fragrant currant, and lilacs. 





miles along its banks, covering the space between Prairie 





The humble bee buzzes past me near the veranda, and 


the midland sky Is the same fair, aerial ocean, with it 
blue tint and argosies of white clouds, as that [ have 
known from boyhood. 


THROUGH THE GATES. 
By Emma Levt. 


OU can see such a house anywhere in Maryland 

country places; and if you love beauty and 
quietness, they appeal directly to your heart. Look at 
this one on this warm September afternoon, when all 
the loveliest clouds have come together to see the sun 
go down. 

It stands in the midst of a wide stretch of pasture 
which rolls away for a hundred acres, a little brown now 
under the autumn sun, but the rich, dark earth is show- 
ing here and there, and giving promise of a bounteous 
harvest when haytime shall come again. The brown 
house has two rows of windows in front, but the mossy 
roof slopes in the rear until it projects over the kitchen 
door, and makes a convenient drying place for fruit. 
The wide chimneys are built from the ground at each 
gable end ; the doorways are all low and wide ; a porch 
is built along the front of the house, and a honeyruckle 
has been busily covering it for years. 

You notice that the north end of the porch looks o.t 
over cornfields, and, as far as you can see, shocks of 
corn stand in regular rows. The south end looks into 
an orchard where red and yellow apples are lying every- 
where in the dry grass. Most of the trees are old and 
gnarled, with scanty apples clinging to their half-dead 
limbs; the rather small stone barn which you can see 
below the orchard has an aged look ; the outbuildings 
are all old and crumbling, but are striving to be pre- 
sentable in their coats of whitewash ; still the air of age 
which pervades the place may strike you as its charm. 
There is really nothing new visible. Even the high- 
backed, leather-covered chair which stands in the front 
porch extends its arms ina kind, elderly way to Len, 
who is just now coming up from the lower cornfield. 

‘* Now, I jist wonder how I would feel a-settin’ back 
in that ere big cheer,” he mused, as he walked on around 
the house. ‘‘ Here I worked for the money that paid 
for this ere land ‘fore Mas’r Isaac was borned, and I’m 
a-moilin’ and s-toilin’ yet, while he sets back in stuffined 
cheers, and fans hisself. If it warn’t for the sin of it, 
I’d wish I was in heaven, a-wearin’ my robe and 
crown.” 

He sat down on a stump close by the orchard gate to 
rest a minute, and look at the sunset. Len dearly loved 
to look at the west, and to-night it was wonderful. 
Somewhere beyond it was heaven, he thought, and what 
grander entrance to the King’s country need there be 
than those billowy golden clouds, firelit and burning in 
the low west, purple and aflame in the higher heaven ? 
As Len gezed, the hillsides, the fields, with their bris- 
tling corn-shocks, the still trees in the orchard, and the 
quiet cows walting to be miiked, vanished from his 
sight. The clouds receded iu molten masses, revealing 
a resplendent path leading up to open, shining gates. 
There were the white towers and bulidings of a city 
glistening in the distance, and a wide, rippling river, 
rosy and wine-iike in the light. Waving tields of rich- 
est wheat sloped to its edges, and graceful trees seemed 
to watch over the stream that wound along at their feet ; 
happy children played, and men and women walked 
and rested, in theirshade. And the stieet—ah! the vio- 
let path became a street paved with purest gold, and 
gleaming ina radiant light, not strong and bright like 
that of the sun, but mellow and gentle, seeming to 
shadow in the faces of those who walked in it remem- 
brances of weariness, care, and sorrow, now past and 
done, but not forgotten. The rested, peaceful faces ! 
Would his ever be like them ? Sometime, maybe, when 
he was done toiling. Some words about a rest for the 
people of God ran through the vision. Was hea man 
of God? a true man in all things? A bird, hurrying 
homeward, flew close to him with a sweet note; the 
beautiful gates slid away, and the west was fading. He 
walked on into the kitchen, his kind, honest face graver 
than usual. 

‘Tain’t possible, Len, that you come in here empty 
handed, when there’s ali that fruit and things to be 
brought in ?’ called out Emily, a stout, cheerful looking 
woman, who was busily frying corn-cakes over the 
great, blazing stove. 

‘I forgot, Emily,” answered Len, obediently ; “ I'll 
fetch ‘em in as soon as | light this ‘ere pipe; you and it 
is my comfort, you know.” 

Emily acknowledged the compliment with a sniff, and 
energetically turned the cakes. ‘‘ Seems ter me you 
been oncommon solemnized this day or so back; 1s 
anything ailin’ yer ?” she asked. 

* Well, no, Emily,” replied Len, drawing vigorously 
at the corn-cob pipe which he had lighted with a coal ; 
‘* dere ain’t nothin’ ailin’ my body pertickeler, but dere’s 
a little sumthin’ on my mind.” 

‘* What’s on your mind, Len Hebbons ?” demanded 
Emily, pushing the tin plate full of hot cakes into the 
oven, ‘* Anythin’ about the chaps or Mas’r Isaac ?” 
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“This ’ere what’s on my mind don’t consarn Mas’r 
Isaac; but it’s kinder touchin’ and agreein’ on the 
chaps ; howsumever, you and me is the most intimitely 
contarned,” yielded Len, meditatively, as he went out 
to bring in the drying fruit. 

Emily’s fat face looked 4 little sober as she wiped the 
perspiration from it with her apron. Anything on Len’s 
mind cast its shadow on Emily’s; but she lacked the 
happy power that Len possessed to put away her trou- 
bles. They Lovered near, and darkened her world. 
She thought about them continually, and they fretted 
her ; she always looked for a means of escape, and just 
now the way out presented itself when three well-grown 
girls, all very much like herself in form and color and 
scant blue cotton dresses, entered the kitchen. 

‘Gals, you mighty late gittin’ in here with that ’ere 
milk,” she scolded. ‘‘If Miss Mally had been in a 
hurry, sich another time as there'd ‘a’ been, an’ you all 
a foolin’ down there at the spring !” 

* But Miss Mally ain't in any hurry to-night, mother, 
80 we jest took our own time, and went down to the 
bars to meet the boys,” said Florence, the oldest of the 
three, throwing the armful of wood she carried into the 
yawning black fireplace behind the stove. 

‘But the sun's clean gone down, aud Miss Mally 
knows that Mas’r Isaac ‘ll be callin’ fer his cream and 
cakes direckly. Where is she gone ter ?” inquired the 
mother. 

‘* Mas’r Isaac ‘ll have to learn to walt for his cream 
and cakes, like other old folks, when the beaux come 
a-courtin’,” laughed bright-eyed Sallie. ‘‘’Sides, this 
here’s Friday night, mother; don't you remember ? 
Miss Mally’s gone up to the big gate to meet her beau, 
just as I hope to some of these days.” 

**You better hope ter know how ter make a decent 
pone o’ bread,” sald Mother Emily, giving the coffee- 
pot a shake to settle the coffee. ‘Git along with 
you now, and set the table; yer pap’s here now, and 
the boys won’t want ter wait when they gits here.” 

Sallie hastened to spread the table, whistling as she 
worked ; Florence quietly relieved her mother of the 
frying cakes; two boys, aged eleven and fourteen, 
whom Emily called the “‘ chillern,” wero busy piling 
up the wood in the vast fireplace which once had per- 
formed the work of the stove which ndw hissed and 
roared in front of it. Its noise, and the rattle of the 
wood and Sallie’s tin cups and pans, quite drowned the 
thin voice of a feeble-looking man who appeared in the 
doorway of the little hall that separated the kitchen 
from the sacred “‘ house.” 

Emily bai scated herself by the door to wipe her wet 
face, and cool off, still holding the knife wlth which she 
bad been turning the cakes; there was a lingering 
recollection of the something on Len’s mind visible in 
her eyes and about her mouth, and Florence noticed 
that she nodded her head as she had a way of doing 
when thoughtful. But the clatter in the kitchen was 
not conducive to deep thought, and, on turning her 
head, she spied at last the figure in the doorway oppo- 
site. 

‘* Hush !” she cried, rapping Ike’s head with the 
handle of the knife to enforce the command, as he 
rushed noisily psst her. ‘I declare for it, there’s no 
soul takes mo’ pains a-bringin’ up her chaps, and there’s 
none that has wusser. Am that you, Mas’r Isaac? Say 
it again. I reckon I cau hear you now.” 

Ike and little Len paused, with their arms full of 
wood, and the girls suspended operations at the table 
apd stove, while all eyes were directed toward the vis- 
itor ; but it proved not to be Mas’r Isaac, as Emily had 
thought in the dim light. It was no less a personage 
than the viilaze preacher, who, returning from a distant 
point of his circuit, had stopped, as he eaid, to have ‘‘a 
word of consolation” with Sister Emily and Brother 
Len. 

A bustle followed the recognition of arrival. The 
lamp was lighted (an iron cup of grease, with a rag for 
a wick). Emily hurriedly wiped two chaiis with her 
apron. Fiorence dragged cff the smoking griddle, 
burning herself in her haste. Sallie prompily pinned 
the white handkerchief closer in her neck, and the 
children threw in the remaining wood with more noise 
than ever, in their anxiety to get through to hear every 
-word of the good man’s conversation. 

He was a iitile, thin, old man, dressed in a green- 
black coat tha! was so much too large for him, and 
hung £0 loose upon his bony frame, that its dimensions 
suggested an allowance for his future growth. His 
trousers, of the same color, were hidden to the knee by 
leggings made of tags, to protect their lower parts from 
the splashing mud as he rode. His linen—such of it as 
appeared above his old-fashioned clerical waistcoat— 
was by no means cf spotless purity. In one hand he 
held a battered beaver, out of which protruded the ends 
of a red ellk handkerchief, and in the other a huge 
brown umbrella, his inseparable companion in every 
walk or ride. 

He accepted the chair which Emily rubbed last, and 
sat very straight, with his feet drawn up asif fearful lest 
they should be trodden on, He declined Florence's 





invitation to ‘‘ rest his things,” and placed his umbrella 
very carefully in the corner. He put his hat on the 
floor by his side, nervously changing it about, but at 
last deciding to et it remain on his right. He was 
occupied for a few moments in wiping and polishing his 
glasses, and whon this was done and they were astride 
his nose, he was ready to inquire for the individual 
health of every one of the family. 

He addreseed each boy as ‘‘ my son,” and each girl as 
“my daughter,” until he had gone the round. Each 
one answered as being “ just tolerable, thank you, sir,” 
to which he regularly replied, ‘‘ Very good,” shuffling bis 
feet and bracing himself up every time he spoke. 
Little Len, looking on from his seat among the chips in 
the fireplace, vaguely wondered if his feet and mouth 
were connected by any spring, since his feet moved 
whenever hia lips parted. He ended his salutations by 
admonishing them all to be good children and never to 
forget their dafly prayers. 

Meanwhile there had come a great change in the ap- 
pearance of the supper table. The tin cups and plates 
had disappeared from the bare, greasy table, and a white 
cloth covered it now, and on it reposed six glistening 
porcelain plates, while tumblers sparkled beside them. 
Ike had ascended the ladder which led to regions above 
the kitchen, and Emily had waited with concerned face 
at its foot, to take from his hands a small wooden box, 
out of whose depths, rolled in cotton and wrapped in 
rags, she produced six real china cups and saucers ; 
these were her pride, and no hand but hers could wipe 
and arrange them about the giass sugar bow] and cream 
pitcher. She sighed a little over the ugly fron-bandled 
knives and forks, and made a mental determination to 
purchase a new set with the next chicken money. And 
the silver spoons that she had been hoping to possess 
ever since her first baby was born, thirty years ago— 
would she ever own half a dozen? However, the fron 
ones must do this time, though they had never looked so 
black before. She comforted herzelf with the reflection 
that they would not hurt the taste of the beautiful 
preserves, for the making of which she had a reputation ; 
and some glass dishes, presents to the girls at the last 
fair, looked very pretty when filled with them. The 
tumblers full of rich milk, two plates p'led high with 
crisp brown cakes, and some chickens which at sun- 
down had gone happily to roost, but now floated in their 
own gravy, were arranged with her best taste ; and, with 
a last critical glance to reassure herself that everything 
was in its place, she announced that supper was ready. 

But Len’s appearance with the two oldest sons 
deferred arrangements a little. Tom and Bill greeted 
the pastor im a shy, diffident way. looking down on him 
from their six feet of helght very much as & mastiff 
might look down on an aggressive spaniel. Len's wel 
come had a touch of the reverential in it, and he imme- 
diately had an old-fashioned, high-backed chair, which 
was only used for the sick, and on elegant occasions, 
brought out for his minister's comfort. 

The preacher hitched his chair to the table at Emily’s 
second invitation, protesting that he had no appetite at 
all, having just eaten heartily ; he cowld find it in his 
heart to refuse, but Sister Emily had taken so much care 
to prepare the food that it truly looked wicked to do 80 ; 
he would just take a morsel of chicken and a sup of tea, 
since it was ready and Sister Emily insisted, but he was 
really sorry that she had put herself to the trouble. 

But his appetite seemed to return when he was at the 
table and the grace had been sald, for his morsel ex- 
panded into nearly a whole chicken and many a one of 
the cern-cakes, while his sup proved to be several cups of 
Emily’s tea. The good woman fluttered about pressing 
her viands upon her vielor, while Len sat with quiet 
dignity listening respectfully to the minister’s remarks. 

** Jest see the wuth of a good wife,” he said, beaming 
over his spectacles as Emily helped him to preserves for 
the third time ; ‘‘ jest see, Brother Len, how nicely your 
wife has put up these little knickknacks, which taste so 
good. I always allow that only Heaven itself sends a 
good wife.” 

**What sends a bad one ?” inquired Bill, the oldest 
son, and a bit of a wag in his way. 

“Well, now, my son, there’s a good deal in that,” 
replied the pastor, when the smile had subsided. “I 
wouldn’t like to say that any wife was sent by the ’fer- 
nal regions, but I’m bound to say that many a wife has 
sent her husband there. But that ain’t neither here nor 
there, my sons; you jest go ‘long and git yourselves 
good wives, and don’t be carried away by no outside 
looks and fixin’s and airs, but jest as you look intoa 
horse’s mouth before you buy bim, jest so you try to 
look into a woman’s heart before you take her ; and then 
you take her right along to some preacher—me, if you 
can’t git any other—and git yourselves honestly married. 
No, I thank you, Sister Emily, I couldn't eat another 
mouthful,” and the little man pushed back his chair and 
went out into the starlight to have a few puffs at Len’s 
cob pipe. 

Len followed him. The bench which stood by the 
door made a good seat. The yellow full moon hung 
low in the east, flooding the fields with mellow light, 





while the woods near by stood in black shadow. The 
farmhouse seemed to rest in the gentle light ; it softened 
the rather ghastly whiteness of the whitewashed out- 
buildings and fences; it lay in patches and flickers in 
the orchard, hiding the apples strewn there, and it fell 
tenderly on the faces of the two men who sat on the 
bench ; Len’s broad, hemely, and full of earnest pur- 
pose ; the minister's pinched, nervous, but kindly, some 
of its sharpness gone now under the influence of Emily’s 
supper and the moonlight. 

“That ’ere was good advice you was givin’ my boys, 
Brother Walker,” said Len at last, ‘‘ bout their gittin’ 
honestly married. I've always wanted my chillen to 
do that when they arrives at years of understandin’. 
There ain’t no happier life in this world than married 
life.” 

** So there ain't,” declared Brother Walker ; ‘‘ and the 
p’int I wanted pertickeler to press upon them young men 
is that they should git lawfully married, 'fere they call any 
woman ‘ wife.’ You and I both know of times, Brother 
Len, when we couldn’t, nor them sich as we couldn't, 
ra’ly say my wife, ’kase we didn’t belong to ourselves, 
and therefore nothin’ could belong to us. Many is the 
time I’ve seen a woman who some man was lovin’ with 
all his heart as his wife, taken from him and sold away 
outen his sight and hearin’, or kept right in his sight, 
and used for dreadful pupposes. Them was the days 
that tried men’s souls; but I do b’lleve that men were 
more anxious then to git wives that they could ra'ly and 
truly call theirown than this present young crap that 
has nothin’ to hinder ’em, and that has all things to hope 
for and nothin’ to fear.” 

The pastor puffed meditatively. Len, with elbowson 
his knees, gazed into the silvery east. Slumbering 
uneasiness was waking in his heart and showing itself 
in his patient eyes. Long ago, when he was a young 
man, a question had arisen in his mind which circum- 
stances then had put out of his power to answer, and 
habit had mastered him when he became the controller 
of his own actions. Sometimes a thought troubled him, 
but that thought was easily quieted. Of late, somehow, 
an old recollection had intruded itself which would not 
be put aside. He looked up into the strange deep sky, 
beyond which was his heaven. Was it possible for any 
man to enter there, leaving undone anything that he 
thought was right and had time while in life to do? 
He half believed not; yet his experience contradicted 
his belief. For had not old Mas’r Charles, Miss Mally’s 
and Mas’r Isaac’s father, sald that he believed it to be 
wrong to hold slaves, and always intended to free his, 
and yet he died without doing so? Mas’r Charles lay 
in the churchyard now, with his wife, Miss Catherine, 
by his side. Len went to see their graves often, and 
kept down the weeds and rioting briers. He had his 
doubts about Miss Catherine's future state, but he never 
looked at the grave of his old master without a thought 
of the blessed fields of rest. Good old Mas’r Charles ! 
It was impious to think that he died with a sin upon 
him, and yet— 

The minister was ready to go. Emily filled his 
pockets with luscious yellow apples, amid the old man’s 
profuse thanks, Len walked with him up to the bars 
where the minister’s bony sorrel horse had patiently 
waited, leaned over the bars in thought when the horse 
and his rider had jogged on down the road, and walked 
slowly back to the kitchen, still thinking. 

The grease lamp was sputtering and smoking; the 
young folks had disappeared, and Emily, with an im- 
mense sock drawn over her hand, was busy at work. 
The kitchen walls had been whitewashed in the spring, 
but the summer’s smoke had already given them a deep 
brown hue; the ceiling was always left in undisturbed 
blackness, its gloom contrasting with gray bundles of 
herbs and brown paper bags full of seeds and roots which 
swung from the great beams. A stove that had never 
seen polish took up a large share of the rather narrow 
room, and behind it yawned a dusky fireplace, a recep- 
tacle for wood, chips, and litter; the family plate, tin 
cups and pans, were arranged on two shelves, and rough 
three-legged stools and splint chairs made up the balance 
of the furniture, But the hard dirt floor was brushed 
clean, a white towel was spread on the table by which 
Emily sat, and upon it lay a big, leather-bound Bible. 

Len hung up his big straw hat behind the door, and 
tat down by Emily. Ashe drew the Bible toward him, 
a rustle was heard in the little hall which divided the 
kitchen from the front part of the house, and a clear 
voice called, ‘‘ Well, Emily, has your preacher gone ?” 

‘* Yes, Miss Mally,” answered Emily, ‘‘ he’s gone; he 
stayed and took supper with us, and seemed to ’joy 
hisself very much,” 

“‘T’m very glad,” sald the voice again, and a tall, fair 
woman came into the light. Her pretty white dress 


looked oddly in the dingy kitchen ; but she came and 
stood against the ta le, twirling a handsome ring on her 
finger. 

“Len,” she sald, looking down shyly, whilea color 
crept into her delicate face, ‘‘I always have told you 
and Emily everything, so I must tell you this, I am 
going to be married.” 
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‘* Married !” echoed Len and Emily in one breath. 

“Yes, married.” She shook her Nght hair over her 
face with a low, happy laugh. ‘‘I can’t stay with you 
and brother Isaac any longer. Now wish me joy, as 
good friends should.” 

“Gracious, Miss Mally! you’ve got all my good 
wishes, dear knows,” sald Emily, who had dropped her 
work in her surprise ; “ but itis so sudden like that I 
don't know what to say yet. Seems like it was only 
yesterday that I was a-nuss!n’ you and carryin’ you about 
inmy arms. It don’t seem possible you is a woman 
now, and talkin’ about gittin’ married.” 

‘But it is so, nevertheless, and 1 am to be married 
soon—in one month—juat one llitle month to stay with 
you, Daddy Len, and then away to Florida, where the 
oranges grow. I have to be very glad to keep from 
being very sorry when I think of leaving you all. But, 
Daddy Len, you have not sald anything yet: why don’t 
you say that you hope I shall be very happy ?” 

‘Kase I can’t find the words I want to say,” said 
Len, looking up at her, his eyes full of tenderness. 
‘* Jist to say that I hope you will be happy, kinder don’t 
’spress what I think. ButI reckon you must know I 
mean happiness for you, though I can’t git the right 
word in the right place. I jlst hope the Lord will be 
kind to yer.” 

Len’s voice was husky, and the group was silent 6 
minute. ‘‘I must go back to brother Isaac,” said Miss 
Mally at last, and the white dress disappeared, but the 
perfume of the roses she wore at her belt still lingered 
in the kitchen. 

‘Bless her!” exclaimed Emily. ‘‘ I dolove her most 
as if she was my chile. She’s goin’ to marry well, too. 
All them Whites is rich, and this Mr. Claggett White is 
got two or three fortins behind him ; ’sides, he'll love 
her like he do the apple of his eye, and that’s better’n 
all. I bin lookin’ fer it, yit I warn’t ready fer the news 
when it came,” and she drew her hand across her eyes 
to clear away the mist that had gathered there. 

Len turned the leaves of the Bible in silence. Miss 
Mally and his own children had taught him to read it a 
little, and not an evening passed in which he did not 
spell out a verso. That Bible answered many questions, 
and helped in many perplexities. To-night he turned 
over the leaves, looking for something, he hardly knew 
what, that should quiet tae disturbed feeling which had 
haunted him lately ; and read over some of his favorite 
passages, but they did not meet this particular want. He 
loved to read of the heavenly Jerusalem, the Eternal 
City, which he was trying to enter—that city he saw in 
the clouds at sunset. He was about io shut the book 
when his eyes fell upon this verse : 

‘Blessed are they that do his commandments, that 
they may have right to the tree of life, and may enter 
in through the gates into the city.” 

He closed the book, and laid it carefully on the white 
towel. There was a small window over the table, and 
morning-glories were growing thick around it, and 
reaching their tendrils Inside. He had helped Emily to 
plant the seed one night last spring. Beyond it he 
could see corn and wheat fields in which she had tolled 
with him through hot, weary days. He remembered 
how she brought him on her back, one day, from that 
distant hayfield, when he was prostrated with the sun’s 
heat, and how, when he was made comfortable, she 
went bravely back, and took his place among the labor- 
ers there. Above his head were eight children, besides 
one in her own home, that she and he had worked early 
and Jate to bring up respectably. Together they had 
watched over them in sickness, and together they had 
sorrowed over one who was dead. For thirty years she 
had been a faithful, helping friend, concerned with him 
in every event, and yet she was not his wife, 

‘* Emily,” he said abruptly, ‘I am going to be mar- 
ried |” 

Emily had been holding her darning-needle between 
herself and the lamp, and making desperate attempts to 
push the yarn through its eye. With her hand still 
raised, she turned upon Len such a look of astonishment 
that he laughed outright. 

‘*Don’t look so ’sprised, Emily,” said he; ‘‘ marriages 
{gin order now, and I think I'll git in too; yes, I’m 
goin’ to be married, sure as you're born.” 

** A’mought I ask,” she inquired, having recovered a 
little, ‘‘ who mought you be a-goin’ to marry ? seein’ as 
I’ve been a-considerin’ myself to be your wife fer some 
time.” 

‘Yes, I know you have been considerin’ yourself as 
eich, but you ain’t,” he replied, gravely. 

** Len Hebbons, what do you mean by tellin’ me that 
Tain’t your wife?” she said, indignantly, but witha 
tremble in her voice, ‘‘ I know I never stood ’fore no 
minister with yer, but ’twas all ’kase Miss Catherine 
wouldn’t let us; you know she said it warn’t no use, 
*kase there was no knowin’ how long we might be ‘lowed 
tostay together. I felt pretty bad about it at times, but 


I couldn’t help it. I sure I been tryin’ to be good and 
true to yer these thirty years now. 
Len.” 

He could not stand the troubled look that had gath- 


You knows that, 


ered in her face, ‘‘I knows all them things,” he said, 
“but I’m goin’ to git married jlst the same, and if you 
is willin’ to take me fer better or wuss, I’m goin’ to 
marry you.” 

Emily did not blush, nor shake her hair over her face. 
She looked in Len’s face a minute, then felt about in 
the handkerchief on her head for a pin with which to 
clear the eye of the needle. Presently she said, with 
a little laugh that tried to cover a sigh, ‘‘ It won’t save 
the children now. They’re all born.” 

** Well, it kinder will, and kinder won’t,” rejoined Len. 
‘*One thing is sartain. They can say that their father 
and mother was truly married, and that will kinder give 
them a better footin’ in the world, and it will set a good 
example to our chillen. Anyhow, I jist belleve it ts 
right we should marry ; so don’t raise any more ’jectlons, 
but jist let’s go and git married.” 

She was pushing the needle vigorously through tbe 
hole in the heel of the sock ; directly she said : 

“I want some weddin’ cake and a new frock.” 

“My sakes, Emily ! is you goln’ crazy ?” cried poor 
Len. ‘‘I think sich doin’s would be sinful ; seems ter 
me we ought to be married without any fuss and fool- 
ishness.” 

‘*Miss Mally’s goin’ ter have cake and new frocks,” 
objected Emily ; ‘‘ why shouldn’t I ?” 

‘*Oh, well, that’s different,” explained Len. ‘‘ They 
{is young people jist gittin’ ready to jine together ; ’tain’t 
like us.” 

But the woman’s heart could not see the difference ; 
cake and new dresses were necessary adjunets to any 
wedding, and she would have had them in the old days 
if she had married then, and why not have them now ? 
So poor Len had to give in, as men usually do when the 
question is one of woman’s adornment. She finally 
recollected that she had a new frock that would answer 
every purpose; but she clung to the cake; its ingre- 
dients would necessitate a trip to the village six miles 
away. And then the children must be told ; it was likely 
the girls would want something new ; and Loulsa, the 
married daughter, must be consulted with. And Len 
escaped to bed, conscious of having done right, but a 
little depressed with the prospect of the tiresome for- 
malities which his consclentiousness had entailed. 

Three days after that, the minister’s bony horse again 
stood at the bars. The sun had set, but the west was 
still rosy. Here and there a star burned in the deepen- 
ing purple sky, and a breeze which bad sprung up siace 
sunset rustled the apple boughs and whispered through 
the tops of the tall, pointed cedars in the front yard. 
The girls splashed about in the spring branch where 
they were hastily straining the milk and washing the 
pots. Their voices floated merrily up to their father, 
who, in the stables, was busy caring for those other 
claimants on his affections—his horses. The cattle 
walked about in the yard, or stood reflectively chewing, 
or lay down with heavy breathings. He paused now 
and then in his work of rubbing the horses to glance at 
the blushing west, the shining stars, and the hills and 
woods that were beginning to slip away in the darkness. 
It was to be his wedding night. He smiled, perhaps at 
the thought, perhaps at the chatter of the girls, and gave 
Logan an extra rub. 

The minister sat in the kitchen, polishing his glasses 
and hunting for some passage in a small black book, 
which having found, he marked with a chip, and placed 
the book inside the old beaver which this time he had 
prudently placed upona chair, out of the way of hurry- 
ing feet incident to an occasion like this; for Louisa, 
the married daughter, was there, and her four small 
children were assisting Ike and little Len to bring in 
the usual evening wood. They made the usual noise 
about it, and the nervous little man was not sorry to 
receive an invitation to walk into the ‘ other” room. 
Ah, the woman heart, so visible in the home! This 
‘‘other” room might have made you smile; but how 
often do we smile at others’ treasures! Emily and the 
girls loved every inch in that room, andeven Lez took 
a pardonable pleasure in its coolness and comfort. No 
velvet carpet could be dearer than the white pine floor, 
with its bits of carpet, bound with red flannel, lying 
here and there. The bedstead was a low, pine one, 
painted to imitate walnut, but the bed was made up 
high and smooth, and looked very inviting with its white 
pillows and pretty pink and white patchwork quilt. 
Emily used to pat and smooth it as she did little Len’s 
head. And theornaments! They were only cheap pict- 
ures and trifing toys that the girls had bought with 
money made by selling blackberries, but they ministered 
to the love of the beautiful, nevertheless. Emily displayed 
her little store of glass on the low, pine sideboard 
with as much pride as if it had been the rarest Bohemian. 
The common wooden chairs were guiltless of dust, and 
stood up stiff and straight, as if anxious to lend what 
they could to the dignity of the room. Walls and ceil- 
ing glistened in whitewash, and a lamp, “ a real store 
lamp,” little Len said, burning pure petroleum, served 
to reveal all these perfections, even the glass jars of 
canned fruit and preserves under the table, which would 





not be entirely hid by the oilcloth table cover, with its 





impossible birds and fruits done in brown and yel- 
low. 

Brother Walzer took a lelsurely survey of the room, 
then rose and examined the photographs on the mantel- 
plece—photographs of all the family, made by some 
straggling artist at camp-meeting. Lon’s grave, honest 
face was there, with Emily standing beside him, her 
hand on his shoulder. The minister still held the pict- 
ure in his hand when the door was pushed open, and the 
wedding procession entered. 

There were the three girls, all in blue and white calico, 
much ruffled, und wearlng white aprons, likewise much 
ruffled ; but Louisa had come in her own wedding dress, 
& gray cashmere, prudently covered, however, with a 
large apron in deference to the baby she held in 
her arms, Her four children trooped in at the heels of 
Ike and little Len, Then came Len in his Sunday 
clothes, finding them very uncomfortable on a week day, 
and Emily, placid and comfortable in a new brown cot- 
ton dress, 8 white handkerchief pinned about her neck 
and another on her head. Behind them towered the 
heads of Tom and Bill, and Miss Mally and Mas'r Isaac 
stood in the door. 

“‘I see you're lookin’ at mine and Emily’s picter 
there,” observed Len, who had no resson to be bashful. 
“Well, sir, that ere was taken a good many years back, 
*fore I had the right to do as I’m goin’ to do now, and 
jist as you see Emily standin’ there, jlst so she’s been 
a-standin’ by my side ever sence. I loved her dearly then, 
but I love her more now, ’kase in all my tryin’ I never 
found her wantin’; she’s always been ‘wife’to me, 
but now I want to make her wife indeed, in the sight of 
God and all the world.” And, taking her hand, the two 
stood before the preacher, and the solemn service went 
on. 

So. they were married. When it was done, Emily 
received her congratulations with very good grace, but 
immediately proceeded to cut the cake and dispense it 
to the waiting guests. Len, witha big slice of his own 
wedding-cake in his hand, went out to look at the night. 
Myriads of stars looked down upon him, and one, 
brighter than all the others, was dropping into the west. 
What a feeling of content the mysterious night gave! 
That bright star lay like a diamond in the path toward 
the Bright City. Would he ever enter through the 
gates? Perhaps; and this was a step along the high- 
road. 








SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

COMMER Schools are multiplying. The habit of 
taking summer vacations is extending to a large 

class of people who have not learned to do nothing con- 
tentedly. Hencethese schools. At the head of the list 
must, of course, be placed the famous Chautauqua insit- 
tution, whose work is no longer confiaed to its local 
habitation, but affords a great deal of outdoor relief 
through the “‘ Literary Circles.” Next to this in point 
of fame must be placed the ‘‘ Sauveur College of Lan- 
guages,” which, though not a Methodist institution, 
seems to conform to the itinerant system. This year it 
moves to Oswego, N. Y., where it will hold a six 
weeks’ session beginning July 12. Meanwhile the same 
work will be continued at the oid quarters in Amherst, 
Mass., under the direction of Professor Montague. The 
term at Amherst begins July 5. The Concord School of 
Philosophy will continue to furnish an exhilarating 
atmosphere of thought to those who think, and those who 
think they think, on profound topics. Whilllam J. Rolfe, 
the distinguished Shakespeare critic, will conduct a 
‘* Summer Institute” at Martha’s Vineyard. All of the 
various branches of modera education will be pursued. 

The ‘‘ National School of Elocution and Oratory,” 
whose headquarters are at Philadelphia, will again hold 
a summer session at Grimsby Park, a Canadian town on 
Lake Ontario, twenty-five miles from Niagara Falls, 
The programme is, work in the morning and pleasure 
the rest of the day. At Boston a similar programme 
may be carried out at the ‘‘ Summer School of Oratory,” 
whose five weeks’ term begins July 15. During the 
month of July a ‘‘ Summer Course in Botany” will be 
conducted by Professors Goodale and Sargent at the 
Harvard College Botanical Gardens, 

Ministers who wish to use part of their vacation in 
the study of Hebrew will have wide range in choosing 
the place for their work. The “‘ Institute of Hebrew” 
will hold ‘‘ Summer Schools” at Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Newton (Mass.), Chautauqua, and the University of 
Virginia. Teachers who wish to hear educational 
methods discussed will have a fine opportunity at the 
‘* National Teachers’ Association,” which will meet at 
Topeka, Kansas, July 13-16. If the metaphysics of 
education can only be kept in the background, this meet- 
ing may be of great practical benefit. 

Those who are not sulted by anything offered in the 
above list will perhaps find what they went at Saratoga 
in the ‘“‘ National Summer School of Methods.” 

Judging from the present popularity of these schools, 
what will be their future when «ll workers sha!l be 
given a summer vacation by a grand strike of the 





trades-unions for nine months’ work ? 
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BABY DAYS. 
By C. F. B. Tuwina. 


T has been said that the character of a child may be 
formed at the age of three years. While facts do not 
justify this opinion, it is beyond question that in the first 
three years of a child’s life so solid a foundation may be 
laid that his future physical, intellectual, and moral 
development may be a comparatively easy task. The 
question therefore arises, How much may & parent 
reasonably expect to accomplish for the harmonious 
development of a child during his three first years ? 
This development consists for the most part in the for- 
mation of certain right habits, which, once formed, may 
be easily persevered in. Right physical habits are of 
the most importance in a child’s early years, since they 
are necessary to the best intellectual and moral growth. 
At three years of age achild ought to be perfectly 
healthy, if perfect health is to be expected at any time 
in his life. All his physical functions should be per. 
formed regularly and painlessly. He should be able to 
sleep, to bear moderate exposure, and to digest and 
assimilate a sufficient quantity of nourishing food. Pain, 
whether toothache, earache, or colic, should be unknown. 
The secret of this result is found in simplicity and regu- 
larity of life. Not novelty and change should be sought 
for the young child. The effort rather should be to let 
one day pass as nearly like every other as possible. A 
sponge bath in the morning, followed by breakfast, an 
out-of-door ride or walk, lunch at ten or eleven, followed 
by a nap, dinner, and another alring, an early supper 
and an early bed, form a programme for achild from 
the time of weaning until three or four years old which 
should rarely be departed from. In our Eastern climate 
hardly more than twenty days are found in the course 
of a year in which a well child may not go out of the 
house with advantage. 

In the matter of diet, does it seem a hard thing to say 
that a child of three should never have tasted of candy, 
ple, or cake ? Sugar and fat are the two substances with 
which the stomach of a child is least fitted to deal. They 
are the common source of diseases as different in their 
manifestations as dysentery, croup, and toothache. 
Milk, grains, bread, beef, mutton, and native fruits are 
the natural foods of & young child. 

Abundance of sound sleep in a quiet and cool room 
should be secured to every child. From twelve to four- 
teen hours is none too much ; although it must be admit- 
ted that children, like grown persons, differ in regard to 
the amount of sleep required. Some apparently exhaust 
their vital energies sooner than others. The rule, how- 
ever, holds good that a child under three should be 
asleep at least by seven o’clock, and take one nap during 
the day. Sleeping is largely a matter of habit, and the 
regular hours for sleep cannot be broken even once 
without danger of damaging the hours of sleep for days. 

With the formation of good physical habits the prob- 
lem of a child’s intellectual and moral development is 
much simplified. Stupidity, as well as display of temper 
and peevishness is often the result of improper food ora 
lack of sleep. In these days of fast living more danger 
exists that a child’s intellectual development be too 
rapid than that it be tooslow. The temptation is great 
to overstimulate the quick mind. The development 
which a child’s mind necessarily undergoes in the first 
three years of his life is probably greater than that of 
any other period. During that time he practically 
masters a difficult language. He learns the material 
qualities of all objects which come within his reach. 
His eye and ear h»ve become trained to their work. 
The mental processes of a bright child of three years are 
probably as active and complex as those of many a full- 
grown savage ; and his acquaintance with the physical 
world is doubtless as extensive. To stimulate the mind 
dvring these early years to greater effort than it natu- 
rally makes is to do it injury. On this account the 
society of children is better for children than that of 
grown people, whose conversation is so far beyond their 
comprehension as to keep their mind strained. 

The child’s mind is hungry, and must have food. The 
rational food for his mind, as for his body, is the sim- 
plest. The simple facts which lie about him, tbat will 
bring his powers of observation into play, will occupy 
all his faculties. Let him find out tae processes of nature 
for himself. Encourage him to watch the flowers, the 
sky, the birds, and find his own facts. With books, 
with abstract or with complex ideas, the child of three 
has no concern. 

The discussion of the harmonious development of the 
moral nature of s young child presents great difficulties ; 
for few children exhibit the same traits of character, 
and their training must be as different as are their char- 
acteristics 

It may be truthfully said, however, that most parents 
expect too great a development of moral qualities at an 
early age. Indeed, some apparently think that such 


qualities are inborn. Oa the contrary, the higher moral 





qualities are the results of very complex processes, and 
are no more to be expected, nor to be desired, in the 
young child than high intellectual attainment. One 
need reflect but a moment to see the truth of this state- 
ment. Take the matter of veracity. It is often difficult 
for a grown person to distinguish between fact and 
fancy—between things that have happened and things he 
has dreamed. To decide whether we have done acertain 
duty, or only impressed upon our minds the fact that we 
ought to do it, often requires prolonged and complex 
thought. Memory and association of ideas must both be 
severely taxed, and even then we often fail to arrive ata 
correct conclusion. The adjustment of the internal 
world of thought to the external world of fact must 
necessarily bea slow process. Much which we regard as 
falsehood on the part of a child is, in reality, his failure 
to make this adjustment. So it is in regard to the rights 
of property. They are purely acquired ideas, and, as 
they belong to the higher forms of civilized life, so they 
belong to the higher phases of moral development. 

The moral training of a child under three years 
of age is really a question of the moral training of his 
parents. Certain moral qualities in the parent are abso- 
lutely essential for the moral training of the child. Of 
the first importance is absolute truthfulness in dealing 
with a child. Not a shade nor a shadow of deception. 
not even of concealment, should be practiced toward 
even the youngest child. No policy can be more short- 
sighted than that which leads many parents to resort to 
petty deceits to avoid what is technically known asa 
“scene.” Better, far better, a struggle than to purchase 
peace at such a price. A child of less than two years 
will sometimes manifest every appearance of outraged 
feeling upon discovering that he has been cheated. 

Next to truthfulness ranks firmness in the relation of 
the parent to the child. To the child the parent is the 
embodiment of perfect and righteous Jaw. As with the 
Father in heaven there is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning, so should it be with the parent who stands 
as God to the child. 

It is also most important that the parent train himself 
to diatinguish between those faults in the child which 
spring from a wrcng moral principle and those which 
are the results of the ignorance and heedlessness which 
are inseparable from childhood. Before a boy or girl 
is three years old he or she will develop faults enough to 
cause serious anxiety and perplexity. It is astonishing 
how large a proportion of such faults grow out of the fact 
that the child is a child. For the most part, with pa- 
tience and a good temper, they will be speedily out 
grown. A large part of the mother’s and father’s 
work is simply to help the child overcome faults and 
form right principles. As helpers, it should be their 
aim to raise the least possible antagonism between them- 
selves and their child. There is a process of alternate 
freezing and thawing from which many children suffer. 
One day they are in favor, the next in disgrace ; one hour 
they are petted, the next scolded—all for reasons plain 
to the parental mind, but which it is doubtful if the 
children clearly comprehend. Nature, like iron, may 
thus be hardened. 

In spite of what has been said about the danger of 
expecting moral precocity at an early age, we yet be- 
lieve that the habit of obedience may be formed at three 
years. Obedience is simply the recognition of a higher 
power, and thus differs from moral preceptions. Law 
in the material world is recoguized by the child as soon 
as he strikes his head against the table or puts his finger 
in the flame. He will also recognize it in the moral 
world as soon as he comes in contact with an inflexible 
will. The rules for the restraint of a young child, or of 
any child, should be few and reasonable, but rigidly 
adhered to. When we reflect how largely his future 
happiness and usefulness depend upon his readiness to 
yield to righteous jaw, we see how firm should the 
parent be in demanding obedience. For this very rea- 
son it is best to give a child few direct commands, and 
never commands or prohibitions which cover long 
periods of time. Advice can usually be substituted for 
a command, and the removal of a temptation for a pro- 
hibition. 

The question of obedience naturally raises the ques- 
tion of punishments. Punishment has two very serious 
indirect consequences. It tends to induce deception ; 
it also creates antagonism between the parent and the 
child. The seriousness of these consequences clearly 
indicates that punishment should be resorted to only for 
grave offenses. Furthermore, when punishment seems 
unavoidable, it should be, as far as possible, impersonal. 
Law, not personal mastery, should be the rule. A 
child does not connect his parent with a law which he 
never sees set aside any more than he connects him with 
the rising of the sun. The results of breaking a law 
may also be impersonal. Almost every wrong act has 
an evil consequence, more or less remote, which the child 
may be made to feel. Baby feels the evil consequence 
if he picks up a bright red coal which he has been ad- 
vised not to touch. If a child runs away, a natural 
consequence is that he finds the house locked upon his 
return. He may thus be thoroughly punished without 





ever suspecting his mother to be the author of his woe. 
A little ingenuity will find natural punishments for 
nearly every serious transgression. 

It is a matter for doubt if a child under three {s likely 
to commit any offense serious enough to deserve actual 
punishment, save the offense of disobedience. 

If a child of that age has a sound body, an observant 
mind, and yields ready obedience to his parents, whom 
he has learned to love and trust, his harmonious devel- 
opment has begun. He has a foundation upon which a 
noble character may be built. 








SUMMER DANGERS. 


HE “ Popular Science Monthly” for June contains 

an article on ‘The Poisons in Spoiling Food” 

that gives results of experiments on foods in a state of 

decomposition full of warnings to the careless house- 
wife; the ignorant one cannot be reached. 

The danger of poisoning from animal food in a de- 
composing condition is much less than from vegetable 
food, where the evidence of decomposition is not so 
prominent. Yet frequently diseases can be traced 
directly to the using of anima. food in the first stages 
of corruption. Some housekeepers think that wash- 
ing the meat in water in which a pinch of soda has 
been dissolved sweetens the meat and makes it fit 
to use. Such is not the fact. Panum, the Danish 
scientist, has discovered that the potsons of putrefaction 
cannot be destroyed by either bolling or roasting ; in 
fact, they are not destructible. Corned beef is a meat 
that should be used with great caution in the summer. 
Many butchers do not attempt to pickle the beef until 
it cannot be sold fresh. And meat eaten when chemical 
changes have produced poisfon {s sure to produce {Illness 
in one form or another ; probably its cause would never 
be traced to the right source. 

Vegetables in a stale and wilted condition are poison- 
ous, and are a prolific cause of disease. 

The health authorities in cities watch the markets, the 
sources from which most of the retail dealers are sup. 
plied, but even the most vigilant care on their part can- 
not prevent careless or ignorant buyers from carrying 
the germs of disease into their own familfes in the form 
of stale vegetables bought at reduced prices ; a saving of 
two or three cents on the measure or the box seems of 
value, but frequently is a most expensive economy. 

Good health is a most important attribute of the in- 
dividual life. Without it life becomes a burden, if not a 
torture. An enfeebled stomach is not a visitation of 
Providence, but inheritance of the fathers’ ‘‘sour 
grapes,” or the ignorance or ill-advised economy of the 
one who does the family marketing, or the ill-judged 
indulgence of the individual. But acute stomachic 
troubles peculiar to the approaching season are frequent- 
ly to be traced to ignorant or careless marketing. Julius 
Stinde says : 

** So far as practical life is c »ncerned, it is evident that 
all food, be it of vegetable or of animal origin, must be re- 
garded with suspicion as soon as the first signs of decom- 
position become noticeable. Especially should great care 
be taken in times of epidemics. Hygiene alone, in kitchen 
and cellar, is competent to guard against the eyil.’’ 








PRACTICAL CO-OPERATIVE HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 


BRIGHT womap who found herself wearing out 
because of the delays, the slowness, and the tire- 
some disappointments occasioned by the several work- 
men employed in making alterations in her house, 
declared : ‘‘ Women are much more able than men. 
Men know only how to do one thing, but a woman who 
is a housekeeper is considered very incompetent unless 
she knows how to do everything. My life is worn 
out. The plumber breaks away a piece of the window- 
frame, and I wait two days for a carpenter, who, by the 
slip of a chisel, makes a hole in the gas-pipe, and the 
gas-fitter is only found after two or three hours’ search, 
and when he comes he has forgotten the most important 
tool in his collection, and takes helf an hour to get it 
from the shop. Before he is through with the plece of 
work that apparently should be done in ten minutes, 
he, by a blow of his hammer, breaks the wall, and it 
takes one week’s time and six visits to the plasterer 
before the break is mended. I declare I never realized 
what wonderful mechanics we are until I began fixing 
this house. Yes; I say it again: a man can only do 
one thing in connection with his business of life; 
woman, everything.” How much longer will it be 
possible to make this declaration? Women are 
gradually learning the wisdom of concentration and 
diffusion : concentration of all their forces on side of 
the executive business of housekeeping, that they may 
have the time and strength to be helpful wives and 
mothers, and diffusion of manual labor where relief 
may come to them and work to those who would other- 
wise be the recipients of charity. 
We now have the professional duster, the professional 
window-cleaner, and a correspondent asks for the pro 
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fessional darner. A writer in a recent number of the 
‘* Lippincott’s Magazine” says: 

‘“‘There was a call lately for a new trade, adapted to the 
complexities of the modern city house—that of the univer- 
sal tinker. Now, with an extension of the same idea into 
the woman’s kingdom, a correspondent sighs for a neighbor- 
hocd darner. Most of us agree as to the convenience; but 
the correspondent was not perhaps aware that the system 
recommended is in practical operation in Paris. In the 
family where our home was when there, punctually one 
day in the week came la raccommodeuse, and, having been 
established in a back room and given a cup of coffee, set to 
work on the ruin three children and an impatient man had 
wiought. She had for her pains her meals and twenty cents 
a day; and she had a clientele of nearly a dozen families, 
from whom she drew occasionally something beyond the 
daily franc. To some she gave but half a day; but matters 
were £0 systematized that she was rarely without work. 
Very convenient the American boarder found her for the 
rippirg and cleaning of old gowns and the darning of hose, 
which, in her devotion to the monuments of Paris, she had 
no time to touch. And, watching the cheery old woman 
over her task, she often thonght what a relief a similar sys- 
tem would be to many an overtaxed American housekeeper. 
For that is the point: it is a system aud a recognized trade, 
‘This one belonged to the lowest class; but others, handy at 
lace and finer work, with a patronage of wealth, often make 
much more. And even a franc a day, with a good living 
thrown in, was not to be despised. 

‘Since the reign of bric-a brac set in, we have profes- 
sional dusters in the cities. It should be comparatively 
simple to introduce also professional menders. Perhaps a 
difficulty would arise as to amount of payment, since the 
women who mend for their families do not roll in wealth, 
and even fifty cents a day might seem to them extrava- 
gance. And the sewing-woman who drags her life out on 
the same sum, boarding herself, would probably scorn less. 
But, once given her patrons, she might find her life both 
easier and more healthfal; and the tired house-mothers, 
seeing the economy and the relief, would wonder why they 
did not do it before. Under the present system the thrifty 
women fret and tire themselves over the endless task ; the 
sentimentally philanthropic and unthrifty give away, to the 
increase of poverty often; and the old clo’s men profit by 
the improvidence of the bachelors and husbands. 

‘*A little more co-operation everywhere would lighten 
women’s work. Here, for instance, in a town of 2,000 tn- 
habitants, one woman for years made her pin-money by 
weekly brewing of yeast for her neighbors. She has gone 
out of the business now, her husband objecting; and the 
women are left lamenting the lost convenience. Yeast in 
plenty at the grocery—patent yeast; but they all prefer the 
home-made when they can get it. So, could they once get 
it, they would prefer the neighborhood mender.”’ 

The mention of the town yeast-maker calls tq mind a 
new business developed in Brooklyn. During the 
business depression of five years ago, a man called, one 
morning, at the basement door of a house in the upper 
part of the city, with a basket on hisarm. The servant 
who answered his knock supposed he was a beggar, 
but something in the man’s appearance, when he asked 
for ‘‘ the lady of the house,” forced her to ask her mis- 
tress, who was in the kitchen, tc step tothe door. The 
man removed his hat, and then uncovered the contents 
of his basket—deliclous white, round, codfish cakes, 
ready for frying. He told his story. He was a book- 
keeper, but the firm had failed, and he was without a 
position, and had been for months, His wife,a New 
England girl, was an excellent cook, and had decided 
to make two dozen codfish cakes if he would take them 
round, and try tosell them. Here he was. The price 
was five cents aplece, and they cost about four; if he 
sold the two dozen, he would make twenty-five cents, 
and that was more than he had earned in months. Half 
of the quantity were bought at once, and a note written 
to a neighbor, urging her to become a customer for the 
balance, and a partner in drumming up other customers 
if the cakes proved to be as good as they looked. The 
man went away, with the promise of help if his goods 
deserved it. He was to call the next day for the dectis- 
fon. The two women reserved a part of their purchase 
to cook and distribute to their friends and neighbors, on 
the ground that ‘‘the proof of the pudding is the 
eating.” 

The cakes were delicious, and {immediately after break- 
fast each woman cooked the balance of her purchase, 
deposited the cakes in baskets, and went about among 
her friends to get orders for the man. The result was 
that the third weekly delivery in the neighborhood was 
from a hand-cart pushed by a stout German boy, while 
the proprietor attended to his customers. In two months 
he had to deliver certain days in certain districts, he had 
so many orders ; besides, he kept a stock on hand at his 
house at all times. In one year the lower part of a 
house was given up to the business, and restaurants, as 
well as private families, were his customers. 

A friend of the first man, in the same financial condi- 
tion, whose wife made good bread, came one morning 
with the seller of the codfish cakes, having small, 
lovely loaves of bread which he sold at five cents 
per loaf. He, too, made so many customers by the 
superiority of his bread that six months later found him 
delivering bread and rolls from a wagon. The bread 
remained the same delicious home-made bread, made by 
y8 wife and women whom she trained ; twice a week 





he delivers tea biscult. Both men have in five years’ 
time bought the houses in whic’ they live. 

What of the customers ? ‘‘ Youcannot imagine what 
a relief itis to know that Friday morning breakfasts 
are always planned and always good ; that’s codfish cake 
morning with us. And now that I am furnfshed with 
such bread and rolls, I do not have one-half as much 
trouble with servants. If the coffee is good, {t does not 
make so much difference {if the steak {s not done to the 
turn. Weare allin better humor, too. I am sure of 
good bread and milk for the children, and [ train my 
girls to make coffee as John likes it at once. I don’t 
see why some one did not think cf this plan before. 
Life is much easler. Now I'll whisper something. I 
don’t think John’s mother’s bread and rolls have hit me 
so often {n the heart since this blessing has come into 
our house,” 


MASTER OF THE CRAFT. 
HE following paragraph from the columns of the 
‘* Tribune” of Jast Thursday tells its own story : 


‘*A little woman walked into the office of the Steamboat 
Inspectors the other day and astonished those ‘grave and 
reverend seigniors’ by remarking that she wanted a license 
to command a steamboat. It seems that James Coons, who 
lives in Harlem, owns a little steam launch called the 
‘Elizabeth,’ in which he is accustomed to cruise about the 
waters of the Bay and the East River. He is always 
accompanied by his wife, Mary E. Coons, who applied for 
the license. He is an engineer, and attends to the mechan- 
ical part of the outfit, while his wife, who is experienced in 
yachting, steers the craft. The law says that each steam 
pleasure boat shall have a licensed master and engineer. 
As Mr. Coons was already chief engineer, Mrs. Coons con- 
sidered that she ought tobe captain. So she applied to the 
Inspectors for a license. 

‘* When the Inspectors had recovered from their surprise 
they consnited the law, and found that there was nothing to 
prevent a license being issued to a woman. Besides, the 
same thing had been done in the case of a woman who now 
commands a Mississippi steamboat. Having arrived at the 
conclusion that Mrs. Coons was eligibie, they proceeded to 
put her through tne regulation nautical catechism. 

*** Could she box the compass »’ She conld and did. 

‘** Did she know the rules of the road?’ She gave the 
tules of the road. As she only wanted a special license to 
command a steam launch on the waters of New York Bay 
and the East River, the rest of the examination was not 
severe. She was granted the liconse.” 








A LITTLE BROWN HOUSE. 


By Dorotuoy WHIPPLE. 


STUDY NO. IV. 


HAD loved all my life long to read of o'd English 

dining-halls, and to look at pictures of them in maga 
zines and story books. The table, with high back chairs 
set regularly around {t even when meals were not being 
served, the rigid simplicity, and the idea conveyed to my 
mind that the dining-room was the place where at meal 
times and on festive occasions ail the family congregated, 
roused my imagination. I had never liked the idea of 
using the dining-room as a sitting-room, and hastily 
clearing away work-box and sewing to make ready for 
luncheon and dinner. I felt sure, when at last [ had a 
home of my own, that I could carry out some of my 
ideas about the way a dining-room might deserve to be 
called ‘‘ the Dining-Hall” in even a tiny cottage. 

I had very little to work with when at the end of 
October [ started to make my dining-room a fit place 
for a family gathering on Thanksgiving Day. Four 
white walls—could I ever with two dollars make them 
look less bare and desolate? There was only one pict- 
ture in the room, but that was large and very pretty, 
and would have made the space over the mantel quite 
as pretty as I could have wished had there been any- 
thing at all on the mantelplece besides a match-box and 
one or two very small ornaments. 

My furniture consisted of a square table and a dozen 
very simple chairs, two side tables, and a set of black 
walnut bookshelves which were large and very solid and 
heavy. Before we had decided to use our parlor for 
sitting-room and ‘‘ study,” we had been used to keeping 
our magazines and every-day reading matter in the din- 
ing room. Since I had rid the bookshelves of all but a 
few of Hal’s picture books, fn order to really move our 
interests into the “study,” the walnut shelves had 
presented a forlorn and forsaken appearance, and par- 
ticularly attracted my attention when I stood hopelessly 
surveying my belongings. 

The darkest hour {s just before the day, we are told; 
and light, in very truth, broke upon me just when I felt 
ready to despair. I hastily pulled down the few remain- 
ing traces of sitting-room—viz , the pamphlets and books 
remaining on the shelves—and from the china closet I 
brought out plates, cups, and saucers, and many odd 
bits of china and glass. I placed the plates in rows at 
the back of the shelves, holding them firmly by brass- 
headed tacks, and arranged the other china along the 
shelves in as effective a way as I could. There were 
two closets in the dining-room, which cut off the cor- 





ners at one end of the room. As I was closing the 
door of one of them, I looked regretfully at the quantity 
of pretty china I had no place for in the room, and 
which could not be seen through the heavy doors. 
Again an idea possessed me. Why shut the doors? 
Why, in fact, bave any doors at all? At once I lifted 
them from their hinges, and was reminded, by the sud 
den display of shelves filled with bright and attractive 
china, of the pictures [ had studfed {n many an art 
journal of ‘‘grandmother’s cupboards in ye olden 
time.” 

I stained the shelves and the floor to match the color 
of the woodwork, and filled in the holes made by re 
moval of the hinges, so that the frame did not look in 
the least disfigured. Fora few cents I procured very 
small metal rods, which I put up near the top of the 
inside of the doors, and hung curtains made of turkey- 
red calico from them. 

At once the entire end of the room looked fully and 
richly furnished—the silver and china, though simple, 
showed for all it was worth, and the bright glow given 
by the use of the turkey red convinced me that I must 
use that color throughout the room, giving up my pet 
idea of using brown, and only brown, in the house ; this 
room must be an exception ; and, perhaps, as {s often 
the case, the exception proved that the rule I had ob- 
served was a good one. 

In the window between the corner cupboards I used 
no drapery, allowing the brown linen shade to remain as 
it was. A shelf under the window I had always used 
for plants, and continued to do so. I painted all the 
pots red, and when my “‘ tradescantia” was fully grown, 
and looked crisp and bright In the sunlight, I felt very 
well satisfied with the eastern end of my room. In the 
western end (my room ran across the middle of the 
bouse from east to west) there was a large double win 
dow. I could not afford to buy enough for a full cur 
taln for that window, so hung half curtains of turkey 
red from the middle of the sash ; before that window I 
manufactured a low seat, made by laying on and screw- 
ing firmly to two heavy boxes one of the doors I had 
removed from the closet. After tucking to the edge a 
frill of the turkey red, I laid on the top a cushion made 
of the same material, filled with straw and soft hay 
covered with one thickness of cotton batting, and then 
all tled through with worsted, as [ made my bed com- 
fortables. This made such a large article of furniture 
that {t took from the bare look that part of the room 
had slways had, and I felt sure, if [ ever wished to use 
the door again, I could have it put in good order at very 
alight expense. 

Back of the mantel shelf I tacked a red curtain about 
eighteen inches wide, instead of attempting to make a 
lambrequin, and over this curtain I tacked three rows 
of pictures taken from Marcus Ward’s nursery books 
which had been given to Hal at different times ; these I 
had first pasted neatly on newspaper, snd when they 
were tacked on the chimney breast with very tiny tacks 
the effect was of tiles, and very odd and pretty. The 
gilt background, and the bright Mother Hubbards and 
hungry cats and dogs, ‘‘ Little Jack Horners” with in- 
viting pies, and kings with blackbird tarts, reminded 
one of childbood’s day and youthful appetites. This 
treatment of the wall room over the mantel gave me the 
picture to use in the large vacant space cpposite, where 
it had better light and was seen on entering the room. 
Mantel ornaments I had not yet been able to procure, 
but [ went out in the woods and gathered bitter-sweet, 
with which [ filled my small vases so that they no longer 
looked petty and insignificant. Over the table I threw 
a brown froning blanket with a wide border of turkey 
red, and on each of the small stands [ put a scarf-shaped 
cover of heavy crash (nothing more or less than a dish 
towel), which I also trimmed across the ends with red. 

Mrs. ‘* No-lover-of novelty,” who happened in one 
morning when I was surveying with no little pleasure 
my ‘‘ Dining-Hall,” said : “‘ I think, myself, that it seems 
a little like putting on airs to give up your only sitting- 
room for a fancy.” 

I thought of her overfull room, where all day was a 
pile of sewing, and where her husband had no place to 
call his own when, tired and restless, he came home at 
night. I remembered the shut-up best parlor, never used 
save on Sundays occasionally, and on holidays, where 
the black hair-cloth furniture would probably last for 
generations. Then I looked about me once more, 
caught sight of Harold’s bammock in the hall, heard my 
canary singing gayly in his sunny home among the 
plants, remembered the long chat I had had, about 
using all of our belongings, with my appreciative hus- 
band before the study fire the night before, and I crushed 
my neighbor with one cool remark which convinced 
her that I was even more of a “‘ crank” than she had 
sapposed. Turning triumphantly to her, [ said, ‘‘ What 
will you think when [ tell you that we went without 
our regular roast of beef on Sunday, and ate baked oat- 
meal, in order to use the two dollars to remodel this 
room ?” 

That ‘‘ Dining-Hall” became the scene of some of the 
happiest events of our lives. We fell into the habit of 
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lingering over our coffee at night, feeling there was no 
need of hurrying away the tokens of the meal in order 
to convert the place into a sitting-room. 

As we had not honored it by making it a brown 
room, we did the next best thing, and gave a ‘‘ brown 
supper” to the old gentleman who once before had 
spent the night at our home, and who had expressed 
his desire to keep watch of our “‘ improvements,” as he 
flattered me by calling my work. 

Menu. 


Clear Amber Soup. 
Steamed Brown Bread. 
Baked Beans. 
Brown Betty Pudding. 
Chocolate Cake. 
Coffee. 








RULES FOR EXTINCTION AND EXCLU- 
SION. 


HE near advent of the summer should arouse 

housekeepers to the necessity of a thorough cleans- 
ing of all parts of the house, but especially the cellar, 
storeroom, closets, and kitchen. A lack of oversight in 
any of these departments {s very apt to lead to dire results 
before the approach of winter. A housekeeper, writing 
to ‘Lend a Hand,” says that a thorough cleansing of 
the house in the spring prevents the presence of files in 
the fall; that files are nesting behind books, in the 
window-cords, and in every nook that is dark, and 
where there is a possibility of their not being disturbed ; 
empty bottles, uncorked, are most delightful abiding 
places for these troublesome creatures. The same 
writer says that the exclusion of all moisture from a 
room for twenty-four hours will rid that particular 
room of every fiy, and that it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the mere exclusion of Night drives files from 
the room ; they merely seek comfortable quarters untl) 
light is admitted. 

Another method for driving out files is to create as 
strong a draught of alr as possible, by opening all the 
windows and doors. They dislike a draught as much 
as a sensitive human being. 








Gur Youna Fotks. 


THE LITTLE LAPIDARY. 
By H. A. GvERBER. 


HERE was once 8 great and powerful king, who 
lived in a beautiful palace on the top of a high 
mountain ; so high, in fact, that its head was completely 
hidden from view in tke fleecy white clouds which 
shrouded it likea veil. 

But even if the king’s numerous subjects, living ia the 
sunny plain fer below, never caught a glimpse of the 
beautiful palace, sti!l they knew it was there, and that 
the king, looking down upon them, watched over them 
incessantly with tender care. 

The king himself, it is true, never left his palace in 
the clouds, but his countless train of servants, all clad 
in his livery of pure white, scoured the country at all 
hours of the day and night to discover the people’s 
wants, and to bring him a falthful report of all they had 
heard and seen. The great gate, the only entrance in 
the high wall which was built all around the mountain 
on which the king’s palace stood, opened and shut as 
the messengers rapidly passed in and out, and their faces 
shone with joy, for well they knew that all their master 
said and sent was for his people’s good. Each one of 
the king’s subjects, and every little child as soon as it 
was born, received in trust a precious stone of great 
price to wear upon his breast. These stones, which 
were at first of the same size and of equal value, were all 
in the rough, no two exactly alike, and as they were given 
to the children, the messenger solemnly bade the parents 
teach their little ones how to take care of them, grind 
and polish them, that they might shine forth in all their 
beauty, and gravely reminding them that a time would 
come when the king would need and claim them again. 

Some of the parents, those who loved the king, and pol- 
ished their own stones, carefully followed the directions 
printed in a book for their use, tenderly guided the little 
hands, and taught their children to do the king’s will. 
The stones, which were soft at first, easily ylelded to their 
touch, and the imperfections were quickly removed by 
the inexperienced hands. But day by day, as the child 
grew older and stronger, the stone grew harder and the 
work more difficult. The change, however, took place 
so gradually that the little worker was quite uncon- 
scious of it, and bravely labored on. 

Other parents, less wise, allowed their little ones to 
run about without any restraint, nor cautioned them to 
take care lest dirt and dangerous falls should mar or ruin 
their precious stones. When reminded of their duty, 
and of the king’s wishes, they shrugged their shoulders 
and impatiently cried : 


‘There is time enough ! When the children are older 





they will set to work in earnest, and in a few days they 
can polish their stones as much as if they had begun in 
their cradles and all their bright young lives had been 
darkened by their learning to work so soon.” 

But even while the children grew up, caring for noth- 
ing but idle play, the stones became harder, the rough 
coat thicker, and many a priceless jewel was dinted and 
cracked by a careless fall. Accustomed to idleness, they 
could not muster the patience necessary to do their work 
carefully, 89 some gave up the attempt in despair, while 
others ruthlessly cut their stones until they were greatly 
reduced in s!ze and brilliancy. Only a few of the youth- 
ful workers succeeded, by constant efforts. in bringing 
their stones to the same degree of beauty and polish as 
those of their little companions, who had begun thelr 
labors much sooner, but had never experienced one-half 
of their difficulties. 

The directions in the king’s book for the polishing of 
the stones were so clear and simple that the youngest 
child could understand and carry them out. Besides, it 
contained the picture of one perfectly polished and flaw- 
less stone, which was to serve as & model ; but when the 
people read the description of its great beauty, they all 
felt they never could bring their stones to such a state of 
perfection. Some of them, utterly discouraged, would 
not even attempt it, declaring they knew their efforts 
would end in a complete failure ; while others set bravely 
to work, determined to do their very best, and to rely 
upon the king’s love for the rest. 

‘‘He knows,” they whispered to themselves, as they 
bent over thelr work—‘‘ he knows we try to do his 
will!” 

But although the book of directions recommended the 
incessant polish of the precious stones, the work could 
be done as the people performed their daily duties. 
Some of the inhabitants polished diligently while teach- 
ing the children, who, in thefr turn, labored at their stones 
as they conned their simple lessons. The men polished 
as they plowed the fields or attended to their business 
in the noisy cities; the women while they inspected 
their households or cared for their children. No duty 
ever eeemed to hinder the polish of the precious stones ; 
on the contrary, the better the daily work was done the 
more readily the imperfections of the stones ylelded to 
the touch. 

Every once in a while, but always unexpectedly, a 
special messenger appeared to claim the jewels for the 
king’s use. Sometimes he bore away the stone of a very 
little child, before it had had time to pass its baby hands 
more than once or twice over its rough surface, but even 
those faint, uncertain touches had left their traces. 
Sometimes he claimed the rough, scratched stone of 
some Careless youth who had neglected it completely, 
thinking he would polish it when he was older and would 
not have so many important matters to donsider. At 
other times the messenger took the stone out of the busy 
hands which were polishing so diligently, or he softly 
carried it off while the worker slept. Some of thestones 
were beautiful to look upon, and the messenger gladly 
claimed and bore them away, while others, alas ! were 
so marred that he gazed at them sorrowfully, and whis- 
pered to himself that for jewels of that sort his master 
could find no use. 

But although the people knew that the king might 
claim his jewels at any time, and that they must be 
ready at his call to let them go, they were always sur 
prised when the summons came. Someof them gladly 
surrendered their stones, knowing full well that although 
they were not very bright, the king would see how hard 
they had labored to carry out his directions. Others re- 
sisted, and anxiously implored permission to work a few 
days longer, that the stone might not prove so utterly 
unfit for the king ; but the messenger pald no heed to 
their prayers and entreaties, told them he had come in 
his master’s name, and speedily bore their treasure 
away. 

In that same kingdom, not on the sunny plain where 
the greater part of the peuple dwelt, but away off at the 
end of a dark, shadowy valley which led to the gate in 
the great wall, liveda poor cripple. When but a very 
smal! child he had awakened from a deep sleep only to 
find himself in this sad place, and had never had the 
strength to leave it and return to the sunny plain, there 
to share the games and work of the other children ; but 
although his body was all deformed, and he was always 
poor and sickly, a stone just as large and beautiful as 
the rect had been intrusted to his care, with directions 
for him to polish it. At first he declared it was impos- 
sible that he, with his feeble hands, should polish a 
rugged stone ; but the messenger gently bade him try, 
telling him that his attempts, however unskillful, if only 
made with an earnest desire to do right, could not fall 
to meet with some success, and gravely assuring him 
that the stone was very precious in the king’s sight. 

Slowly, very slowly, the cripple began his work, and 
with many a sigh and many a tear hestruggled on, until 
at last the stone began to shine. Almost beside himself 
with joy, he crept to the door of his poor little hut, and 
when the messenger appeared at the gate, he eagerly 
cried ; 





“Tt shines! It shines! Itisready! Take it to the 
king !” 
** Not yet,” replied the messenger, softly. ‘‘ The king 


has sent me to claim your brother’s stone.” 
“My brother’s stone! Why, it 1s not yet as bright as 


mine, and I know he wants to work a littlalonger. I'm 
so tired ; take mine !” 
‘*No; not yet,” repeated the messenger, gently. ‘I 


must do the king’s will ; {n the meantime, polish on.” 

Sorely disappointed, and with tear-dimmed eyes, the 
cripple stole back into his dark little hut, sat down, and 
with heavy heart resumed his work. Day after day he 
labored on, but as{t was very dark in that valley, and as 
he had nothing in the world to do but sit still and polish 
that one little stone, he grew very weary, and could not 
see how, little by little, the stone improved. 

Every tlms the gate turned on its hinges, his heart 
beat fast for joy as he tottered forward to meet the 
messenger, crying eagerly : 

‘At last! Youhavecome! Takett! takeft, quick !” 
But the messenger always shook his head, passed on, 
and encouragingly cried : 

** Your turn will come ; {in the meanwhils, polfsh on.” 

Forced to resume his monotonous task, the little 
cripple sadly wondered why he, who could not go out 
on the sunny plain to work or teach others, should be 
compelled to polish so long, while some of the people 
who piteously entreated the messenger to leave them 
their gems a little longer were obliged to let them go. 
If the king had such a pressing need of jewels, why, oh, 
why did he not send for and claim the stone he was so 
ready to surrender into bis hands ? 

“‘T’ve ground and ecraped and polished {it until I am 
tired!” moaned the cripple one day, as the messenger 
was hurrying by. ‘‘It is impossible to make it any 
brighter in this dark place, with myjweak hands, Take 
it, do, I’m so tired !” 

But the messenger did a3 he had so many times done 
before—smiled gently, murmured, ‘‘ Pollsh on,” and 
passed along his way. 

Years passed by. Thecripple, who had come so soon 
into the narrow valley, and who had lingered so long at 
the gate in bopes that it would open to receive his gem, 
saw the jewels of old and young, sick and strong, 
gathered in one by one, and his heart grew sick with 
longing for the happy time when his work*should be 
done. 

And one day, when he had almost given up all hopa, 
while he struggled with the fast falling tears, and strove 
to keep his poor hands steady erough to labor on, the 
gate opened wide, the messenger passed out, and hig 
familiar footstep, instead of hurrying past, paused at 
the cripple’s door. 

**T have come!” he joyously crled, as he crossed the 
threshold, and laid a gentle hand on the erlpple’s stone. 
“IT have come! Every rub, every cut, every tear, every 
moment of patient endeavor, has been noted by the king, 
and has had {ts share in making this jewel fit for his 
use. Years ago it shone, it {4 true; but every moment 
has enhanced its beauty and lacreased its va'ue, and 
now your task is done.” 

The dark hut where the poor little cripple had dwelt 
so long in the Valley of the Shadow of Death knew him 
no more. He had finished his work; and his soul, the 
priceless jewel Intrusted to his care, which he had 
striven so faithfully to polish for the Master’s use, was 
to find a place in the Royal Diadem where the King 
‘*made up his jewels.” 








AN INDUSTRIOUS BOY. 


AST week, in Philadelphia, Pa., the sem!-centennial 
anniversary of the entrance of Mr. Edward C. 
Knight into business was celebrated. Mr. Knight began 
his business career as an errand boy, on a salary of two 
dollars per week, and saved something every week, and 
while still a very young man opened a grocery store 
with a capital of two hundred dollars saved from his 
earnings. Two things, certainly, Mr. Knight did as a 
boy. He kept his eyes open, and learned everything he 
possibly could learn about the business; he did not 
waste any money. It is not at all probable that he 
bought cigarettes, or owned innumerable neckties, or 
wore large brass rings or pins, or drank many glasses of 
soda water. 

Another thing. It {s not at all likely that he got te 
the office five to fifteen minutes late three mornings in 
the week, or just got inside the door every morning 
at the last possible minute. He was there on time, and 
had risen early enough in the morning to reach business 
neatly and carefully dressed, and ready to commence 
his duties at once. 

It is not at all likely that he watched the face of the 
clock the last half-hour of the day, doing the work 
that came to him fn a half-hearted spirit, or as a boy of 
eighteen, a stock clerk, did to the writer during the last 
week. The large store where he is employed closes at 
6PM. A customer hurried in to purchase goods to 
match some purchased a week before. The stock clerk 
was asked by the salesman for the goods, and answered 
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in the most nonchalant manner, ‘‘ All gone.” ‘‘ What! 
why, there was a roll of it yesterday.” ‘‘ All sold.” But 
the salesman hurried along the line of goods three or 
four times, saying, in a puzzled tone, ‘‘ It’s very strange.” 
The stock clerk said nothing, but stood frowning at the 
clock. ‘‘ Why, yes, of course, here {t is,” and the sales- 
man tumbled a large roll to the floor. A flush of shame 
passed over the stock clerk’s face, and he turned his 
back. He knew he had stolen nearly fifteen minutes 
of his employer's time, and wasted that much of the 
customer’s, rather than disturb the stock, which was in 
good order. That young man will be a clerk all his 
life. Ho does not attend to business in a business-like 
spirit. 

Another thing. Mr. Knight never reasoned in this 
way : ‘I'm not going to kill myself. He only pays me 
two dollars a week. Iam not going to kill myself for 
that. If he wants me to work harder, just let him pay 
me more money.” Foolish boy! Do you suppose that a 
boy who does two dollars’ worth of work is going to be 
paid three dollars for doing it? No! When you want 
three dollars a week, do five dollars’ worth of work. 
Remember that your employer expects to make a profit 
on your labor. He buys your time, and every minute 
of the working hours belongs to him. 

Another thing. When Mr. Knight was a boy, he must 
have watched the business methods about him, and 
received many valuable hints that enabled him to 
transact his own business intelligently. If boys would 
only remember that their entrance into business is an 
entrance into a new school, they would learn very much 
more than they do. 

Mr. Knight says: ‘‘ I cautioned my clerks to give good 
weight, and I always represented goods as they were. 
Honor is indispensable in mercantile lif. . . . In fifty 
years I have signed every note sent out by this house.” 
Honesty and devotion to business—two indispensable 
foundation stones to a successful business life. 

To-day Mr. Knight is rated among the millionaires 
of Philade)phia. Remember, he began as a poor boy on 
a salary of two dollars per week. 








HOMELY CYRUS. 


By Mrs. Kate Upson CLark. 
‘¢ 7 WISH,” said Grandma Peaseley to her husband 
one evening, ‘‘ that there wasn’t such a difference 
between Esther's Cyrus and Susan’s Leslie.” 

“Yes,” said grandpa, rubbing his stubbly chin, 
‘« Leslie 18 better lookin’ than Cyrus.” 

**T feel sort o’ guilty,” went on grandma, ‘because 
I've always been kind o’ partial—I didn’t mean to show 
it—to Leslie, ’Twouldn’t make much difference {i 
Cyrus wasn’t hurt by it. But to-day, says he, ‘ Uncle 
Robert’s given Lesiie new skates.’ ‘ That’s nice,’ says 
I. ‘Yees,’ says he; ‘I’m glad he’s got em.’ Then he 
kept still a minute, ’n’ then he burst out, sad enough, 
‘ Why is it, grandma, that Leslie has everythin’, ’n’ I 
don’t? Does God love him better’n He does me?’ 
That scared me. ‘Mercy, no,’ says I, ’n’ I kissed his 
peaked, little, saller face. ‘ Folks have different gifts,’ 
says I. ‘Maybe when you get to be a man, Leslie 
won't have any better times than you do. God gives us 
the chance to make our happiness some way or other. If 
we don’t get it, it’s our own fault, I believe.’ He seemed 
to understand that right off. I’m in hopes it was the 
right word for him.” 

‘“‘T’m glad,” said grandpa, heartily, ‘‘ Leslie steps off 
so prompt and answers so keen, that he ‘takes.’ But I 
got an insight into Leslie lest punkin’-plantin’ time. 
I told the boys that I'd give each of ’em a j{nted fish- 
pole if they’d seed out the punkins. Then [ told ’em 
how to go to work. They mustn’t put more’n four 
seeds to a hill, and they must go down just such rows. 
After a while I sort 0’ sa’ntered down to see how they 
were gettin’ on. ‘ Leslfe’s all through, long ago,’ Cyrus 
says. ‘Smart, aln't he?’ says 1. ‘ Yes, sir,’ says Cyrus, 
never lettin’ on but what he really thought so. ‘ What 
hills did he seed ?” says I. Cyrus told, and I began to 
investigate. There the sceds were at the beginnin’, 
thicker’n puddin’ in every bill, and then they petered 
out to none at all. That was one time Cyrus got some- 
thin’ Leslie didn’t—for I didn’t give Leslie any fish-pole.” 

‘*T remember that,” said grandma, ‘‘and it was only 
boy-like, after all.” 

“‘ Ye-es,” responded grandpa ; “‘ only I'd alittle rather 
Leslie hadn’t done it.” 

The Peckhams’ farm lay beside thatof Mr. Weatherly, 
Leslie’s father. Mrs. Susan Weatherly was Mrs. Peck- 
ham’s sister, and their houses lay less than an eighth of 
amile apart. Mr. Weatherly and Mr. Peckham had 
built their barns just about half-way between their two 
houses, and close against each other—just alike, and 
warmer and better in many respects for being built 
side by side, though they were a long distance from the 
house, the boys used to think in winter. 

It was the day after Grandpa and Grandma Peaseley 
had held this conversation that Cyrus and Leslie, who 
were thirteen and fourteen years old respectively, were 
out in the barns doing the evening “chores.” Les- 





lie had finished first, as he usually did, and had 
come in to gossip a little with Cyrus. It was about five 
o’clock, and very dim in the barn, so Cyrus had lighted 
the lantern and set {t on the corn-sheller near by. 

‘* Why, there’s Bounce !” exclaimed Leslie, as a great 
black dog came jumping in. ‘‘ Well, old fellow, how 
areyou?” He began to frolic wildly with the huge dog. 

Cyrus’s back was turned, and he did not see Bounce 
spring up to the top of the corn-sheller. He did not 
see the lantern sway and totter—but he did hear the 
crash of glass and then a scream of horror from Lesile, 
as Bounce dashed past them and outdoors. Then 
Cyrus understood that the lantern had tipped over and 
broken. There was a pile of hay close by. The barn 
was on fire, 

The color Jeft Cyrus's “‘ little, peaked, saller ” face, but 
his eyes shone like glow-worms on a summer night. 
Somehow, a verse came into his mind about “‘ instant 
in business.” He must be “instant” now. 

Like a flash he remembered that he had heard animals 
would run {nto fire. ‘‘ Then,” he thought, ‘‘ we cannot 
save the stock unless they are taken out before they see 
the blaze.” 

‘I think I can put this out,” he cried hoarsely. 
‘* Get out the horses, though, Les, for fear I shouldn’t! 
Hurry.” 

He rushed for a pail and water, of which there was 
fortunately a Jarge cistern near, and when he returned 
Leslie had vanished. 

‘The horses will be saved, thank goodness!” he said 
to himself. 

When he brought the third pailful he found that 
he could not reach one trat! of tliame which was creeping 
up tothe great mow. Ifthe fire got into that, there 
would be no hope. He gave an awful groan as he 
threw the water as high as he could, and found that 
it did not reach to the top of the hissing little flame. 

Just as he gave the moan of desDair, 8 man came 
rasking in. 

Cyrus had often seen him, and knew that his name 
was Johns. 

“Oh, put {t out!’ he screamcd, pointing to the trail 
of tire. 

The tall, kind-faced man snatched the bucket, and in 
a few seconds the last vestige of the conflagration was 
extinguished. 

‘*Thank you,” cried Cyrus, as he wrung the man’s 
hand. “I thought that it was all gone—Uncle 
Weatherly’s barn and ours. But Leslfe had saved the 
horses.” 

Mr. Johns laughed grimly. 

‘‘Tf you mean that red-cheeked boy of Weatherly’s— 
your cousin, Is’pose he ie—he’s gettin’ out queer horses.” 
Mr. Jobnos stopped to laugh again. ‘‘ He was taking out 
armfuls of hay when I saw him, and layin’ ‘em on the 
snow. That’show[ happened to come in. * What's 
up? says I, reinin’ in. ‘Fire! fire !’ he squeaks out, 
‘**n’ I’m a savin’ my father’s hay.” 

Even Cyrus began to laugh spasmodically now, and 
good Mr. Johns took hold of his trembling shoulder 
kindly. 

‘‘T’ll take you over to the house,” he sald. ‘* You 
ain’t fit to walk ; you're braver than all-get-out, though. 
You've spilled a sight o’ water round here for such a 
little fellow.” 

‘« T’ve got to feed old Whitey,” stammered Cyrus, who 
had turned at first to go, and then remembered that his 
work had not been quite finished when Bounce tipped 
over the lantern. He had been somewhat confused by 
these unaccustomed praises. 

“Allright,” said Mr, Johns, approvingly. ‘‘Iil go 
over and stop the other youngster before ho gets all his 
father’s hay outdoors.” 

Chuckling to himself, he went in search of Leslle 
That young gentleman was sti)] madly rushing around 
on the other side of the premises. He had taken out not 
only a good deal of hay, but some old hats and a pile of 
corn ears. He was now tugging at the mowing-machine, 
which he was fortunately unable to stir, 

Mr. Johns leaned against a manger and laughed till 
he ached. 

‘The fire’s out, youngster,” he said at last. ‘‘ Jump 
into my sleigh and ride home, But first we'll take your 
cousin to Ais place. e's tired. He’s been doin’ some- 
thin’ worth while ; would ’a’ had the fire put out all 
himself in five minutes if { hadn’t come.” 

Grandpa Peaseley happened to be stopping a moment 
at ‘‘Esther’s” when Mr. Johns drove up with the two 
boys. 

Mr. Peckham heard the story with some stern looks, 
and 4 laugh at the end. 

‘‘ Well, boys,” he said, after thanking Mr. Johns 
heartily and biddiog him good-night, ‘‘the moral of this 
affair is, never to have Bounce and a lighted lantern in 
the barn at the same time.” 

‘‘Thatv’s the moral he drew,” said Grandpa Peaseley, 
as he was telling grandma the story later ; ‘‘ but I drew 
another one, too, and I guess they all did. I hope 
Susan’s folks drew the same. Cyrus hasn’t been looked 
at just right. He’s a mortal homely little fellow, Any- 
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body ’d have sald that Leslie, who looks so sort o’ brave 
and manly, would have put out the fire instead of 
Cyrus. Bat he didn’t,” pursued grandpa, emphatically. 
‘‘ He flew around, from all I can gather, like a hen with 
her head cut off, and we ought to remember that ’tisn’t 
looks we're to judge by. It says in Scripture, ‘ One star 
differeth from another star in glory.’ 1 belleve we’ve 
ail got a glory ; sometimes it’s in our faces, and again it’s 
in our minds, and again {t’s in our hearts, We sort o’ 
give the most praise to the glory that shows outside, and 
children feel it. Weshouldn’t do it, now. [ed cheeks 
and a right epirit don’t always go together,” 

‘* But Leslie’s a nice boy,” pleaded grandma. 

“Nice enough when there aln’t punkins to plant 
and the barn don’t ketch fire,” sald grandpa, shrewdly. 


ON THE STOOP. 

F you had been walking pasta large apartment house 
in Brooklyn recently, on a bright, sunny morning, 
you would have seen a boy, about twelve years old, ait- 
ting on the stoop in a rocking-chair, wrapped up in a 
big coat. His pale face and tired look would have told 
you that he had been quite ill. Near him on the stoop, 
leaning against the railing, stood a chubby, red-cheeked 
little girl, ubout three years old, holding In her arms a 
small doll dressed in a pink dress and white hood. The 
little girl hugged the doll closely in her arms, but her 
lovely brown eyes were fastened onthe boy. Suddenly 
she dashed forward and put the doll in the boy’s lap, 
and then ran into the corne: of the stoop, trembling 
with excitement, evidently wondering if her precious 
doll were safe, and whether it pleased the sick boy to 
hold her. The boy was perfectly astonished for a min- 
ute, and seemed puzzled what he should do with the 
tiny doll—for boys twelve years old are not very much 
interested {n dolls. Ina second he picked it up and 
nugged it closely in his arms, and began rocking slowly 
back and forth. The little mother watched for a min- 
ute, and then coyly stepped up close beside the boy and 
laid her pretty head against his arm and her hand on the 
doll. She wanted to give the boy some comfort, and 
show her sympathy, and so gave him her greatest treas- 
ure. He was alittle gentleman. There are boys who 


would have shoved the doll back, and said, “I don’t 
want your doll,” and hurt the feelings of the little girl 
very much by refusing her hilp; but this boy under- 


stood what she meant, and accepted her offer of sym- 
pathy. No doubt he rccelved as much comfort as he 
gave by holding the doll; he must have been happier 
with that littie head leantng against him so lovingly. 


GRAYBALL’S VISIT. 
‘* 7 T’s too bad that Jean's darling pussy {s lost when 
she is sick and needs company !” And the twins, 
Alice and Tom, sat in deep thought over the troubles 
that had come to their favorite playmate. 

‘*T wish we could find one like our Grayball,” sald 
Tom, “ and then we'd give it toher. I think it’s bad 
‘pough to be sick, w’out losing your kiiten just when 
you’re getting better, but can’t go out.” 

Alice looked very quiet, but did not answer. Tom 
looked at her earnestly, and then the color came Into his 
cheeks, ‘‘I know what you mean, Alics, but I won’t 
give Grayball away, and you wouldn’t want to, if you 
loved him,” and Tom swallowed a big lump that came 
into his throat. Grayball seemed to understand that 


‘something important kept the two merry romps quiet, 


and he lay down at their feet, winking soberly at them. 

“‘T think we ought to, Tom. At any rate, we might 
lend bim till she’s well.” 

Tom tlowly got up with Grayball in his arms, and 
sald, *‘ Come, get a basket.” 

Pretty soon two pairs of hurrying little feet were 
golog over the lawn, and then across the road, carry- 
ing & basket that shook andswayed very much. Acard 
was tied on the handle with a plece of ribbon, and on {t 
was written : 

Deer Jean hear ts grayball to play with while yues gettin 
beter if you lov him as much as we do when you get wel 
yu may kep him always lov from ALICE AND Tom. 








A Brave Boy.—In February of 1884, John P. Hagen 
saved the lives of a number of boys who had broken 
through the {ce on the Schuylkill River. A number of 
gentlemen became interested in the boy because of his 
bravery, and raised a sum of money to educate him, 
This fund has just become exhausted, and the boy is to 
be taken from the school unless the sum of four 
hundred dollars is raised. That the boy ts a good 
student is proved by his percentage of 92, his 
average ever since he entered the Glenwood Institute at 
Matawan, N. J. Brave boys are studious boys. 


Games.—The Metropolitan Amateur Junior Lacrosse 
Association was formed May 15. M. Taylor, of New 
York, was chosen President. Representatives from the 
New York Juniors, Polytechnics, Bedford National, 
and Ticonderogas were present. A schedule of games 
will be published at an early date, 
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SuNDAY OFTERNOON. 
A PRAYER FOR THE COUNTRY’ 


Almizhty God, who in ths former time leddest our fathers forth 
into a wealthy place, and didet set their feet in a large room, 
give thy grace, we humbly beseech thee, to us their children, 
that we may always approve ourselyes a people mindful of thy 
favor and glad to do thy will. Bless our land wit honorable 
industry, sound Jearning, and pure manuers’ Defend our liber- 
ties, preserve our unity. Save us from violence, discord, and 
confusion, from pride and arrogaucy, and from every evil way. 
Fashion into one happy people the multitudes brought hither out 
of many kindreds andtongues. Endue withthe spirit of wisdom 
those whom we intrust in thy name witb the authority of gov 
ernance, to the end that there be pease at home, and that we 
keep our place among the nations of the earth. In the time of 
our prosperity, temper our self-confidence with thankfulness, 
and in the day of trouble suffer not our trustin thee to fail All 
which we ask for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


JESUS THE BREAD (OF LIFE. 


[international Sunday School Lesson for June 6, 1886. ] 








John vi , 22-40. Revised Version. 


On the morrow the multitude which stood on the other side of 
the sea saw thet there was none other boat there, save one, and 
that Jesus entered not with bis disciples into the boat. but chat 
his disciples went away alone (howbelt there came boats from 
Tiberias nigh ante the place where they ate the bread after the 
Lord had given thanks): when the multitude therefore saw that 
Jesus was not there, neither his discip'es, they themselves got 
into the boats, and came to Capernaum, seeking Jesus. And 
when they found him on the other side of the sea, they said unto 
him, Rabbi, when camest thou hither? Jesus answered them and 
said, Verily, veri(y, I say unto you, Ye seek”me, not because ye 
saw signs, but because ye ate of the loaves, and were filled. 
Work not for the meat which perisheth, but for the meat which 
abideth unto eternal life, which the Son of man shall give unto 
you: for him the Father, even God, hath sealed They sald there- 
fore unto him, What must we do, that we may work the works 
of God f Jesus answered and said unto them, This is the work of 
God, that ye believe on htm whom he hath sent. They said 
therefore unto him, What then doest thou fora sign, that we may 
see, and believe thee? what workest thou’ Our fathers ate the 
manna in the wilderness ; as it is written, He gave them bread 
out of heaven to eat. Jesus therefore said unto them, Verily, 
veriiy. I say unto you, It was not Moses that gave you the bread 
oat of heaven ; but my Father giveth you the true bread out of 
heaven. For the bread of God is that which cometh down out of 
heaven, and giveth life unto the world. They said therefore unto 
him, Lord, evermore give us this bread. Jesus said unto them, 1 
am the bread of life ; he that cometh to me shall not hunger, and 
he that believeth on me shal! never thirst. But I said unto ysu, 
that ye have seen me, and yet believe not. All that which the 
Father giveth me shall come unto me; and him that cometh to 
me I will in no wise cast out. For lam come down from heaven, 
not to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent me. And 
this is the will of him that sent me, that of all that which he hath 
given me I shou/d lose nothing, but should raise it up at the last 
day. For this is the will of my Father, that every one that 
beholdeth the Son, and believeth on him, should have eternal 
life; and I will raise him up at the last day. 


22-27. The day following. That is, foliowing the miracle 
of the feeding —Onx the other side of the sex. The other side 
from Capernaum. The construction of this and the follow- 
ing verse is complicated, but the meaning is plain. The 
people who had witnessed the miracle, and had seen the 
disciples go away alone, waited for Jesus, and as he did not 
return they went back to Capernaum, which was the center 
of his ministry, hoping to find him there.—Rabbi, how 
camest thou here? They could not understand how he had 
eluded their vigilance.—Not because ye saw the miracles, but 
because ye did eat of the loaves. They sought him not as a 
divine Lord and Master, of whose authority they were con- 
vinced, but as one who had supplied their physical wants. 
Christ will be sought for himself, not for something external 
which he gives.—Labor not for the meat which perisheth (com- 
pare Isaiah lv., 2).— Which the Son of man shall give thee. So 
the water of life is the gift of Christ (John iy., 14. Compare 
2 Cer. ix., 15).+For him hath God the Father sealed. Szaling 
was in the East, as signing is with us, the customary method 
of authenticating a document. 

28-33. What shall we do that we might work the works of 
God? That is, what shall we do to work the works pleas- 
ing to God? They were still seeking, not guidance toa 
divine life, but instruction how to receive divine 
reward.—This is the work of God, that ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent. This is the text on which the following 
discourse is founded. We please @od, not by doing some- 
thing for him, but by having faith in him, and so receiving 
from him that influence and power which makes us well 
pleasing to him.— What sign showest thou? The spirit which 
asks atter signs and wonders is not a spirit of faith; 
this is not to receive Him whom the Father hath sent.— Our 
Sathers did eat manna in the desert. The manna descended 
visibly from heaven; the people were fed mysteriously in 
the wilderness by Christ, they knew not how ; they wanted 
a visible sign.— Not Moses gave to you that bread from heaven ; 
but my Father is giving you that which is the true tread from 
heaven. The contrast is(1) between Moses and God; (2) 
between bread once given and soon exhausted, serving only 
the body, and bread perpetually given, serving the spirit.— 
The bread of God is he which cometh down jrom heaven and 
giveth light unto the world, He who is the bread of life is 
ever coming to the whole world, and gives it eternal life. 

34-40. Evermore give us this bread. The people ask for 
something, they know not what.—He ‘hat cometh to me shall 
never hunger ; and he that believeth on me shall never thirst. 
The coming and the believing are the same, and are identi- 

} The prayer recommended by Bishop H. C. Potter for use in 
the churches of his diocese, and referred to in last week's Chris- 
tian Union, No. 20, page 7. 





cal with the eating of his flesh and the drinking of his 
blood (verse 54).—J said unto you. Perhaps at some prior 
time, or perhaps in this discourse in words not reported by 
John.—All that the Father giveth me, etc. The meaning of 
Christ here may best be indicated by a more literal rendition 
of his words: ‘‘ The all which the Father has given to me 
shall come toward me, and he that comes toward me | will 
in no wise cast out.’’ Christ’s efficacious power js only 
upon the great body whom the Father has given to him. It 
includes many among the heathen nations (Ps. {1 , 8, with 
Matt. viii., 11); it does not include the entire human race 
(chap. xvii, 6 9, 25); it does include all those who finally 
come to him. Note, too, that the promise is to those who 
come toward Christ, who set their faces in his direction, 
who follow after, though they may not reach him (comp. 
Phil. iii., 12-14). — This is the Father's will, . . . that I should 
lose nothing. An indication that he who has once been 
received by Christ will never be lost.—May have eternal life. 
Not merely everlasting life; the duration is incidental; 
the spirituality is essential.—J will raise him up at the last 
day. This no more necessarily implies a literal resurrection 
of the body than the eating the bread and drinking the 
blood implies transubstantiation. In no chapter in the 
Bible have we m»*re need to bear Paul’s caution in mind, 
* The letter kilieth, but the spirit maketh alive.” 





THE REAL PRESENCE. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


T is often said that Christ’s instructions are simple. 
Many of them are so, but, on the other hand, there fs 
no teacher, sacred or profane, who {is more enigmatical 
than Christ was in some of his utterances. These enig- 
mas, moreover, concern the deepest and most fun- 
damental truths respecting the spiritual life. Such an 
utterance is his definition of the condition of becoming a 
disciple—‘‘ Except a man be born of water and of blood, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God ;” such an utter- 
ance is his definition of the foundation of his church— 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my 
church ;” such an utterance is his statement respecting 
the conditions and limitations of spiritual lberty—‘‘ I 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
whatsoever ye bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 
whatsoever ye loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven ;” 
such an utterance js that in which he confers upon his 
ministry the power of redeeming mankind from sin— 
‘* Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; whose soever sins ye remit 
they shall be remitted unto thee, and whose soever sins ye 
retaln they shall be retained.” Al] these utterances are 
enigmas on which the church has spent time and thought, 
and not in vain, though the texts remain in some meas- 
ure enigmas still. Such an utterance also is that which 
constitutes the heart of the discourse suggested for our 
study to-day : Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man 
and drink his blood, ye have no life {n you. To eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of Christ—thls 1s the condition 
of spiritual life. What does Christ mean by it ? 

A large section of the Christian Church, the Greek and 
the Roman Catholic communions, give to these words a 
literal interpretation ; they tell us tbat the consecrated 
elements are miraculously and mysterously changed by 
the act of consecration, that the bread becomes fiesh and 
the wine becomes blood, and that thus in every maas the 
sacrifice of the original passion is repeated. If we ex- 
amine these consecrated elements chemically or micro- 
scopically, we find no indications of the change ; but we 
are told that the change is in the essence, not in the 
accidents, and that it is only the accidents and not the 
essence of matter which !s revealed to our senses. It is 
evident, however, that a change which is not revealed to 
the senses is not a miracle, for a miraclu is a oisble sign 
in attestation of an invisible truth, and there is nothing 
visible in supposed change of the bread into fissh or of 
the wine into blood. Nor is it easy to believe that, if 
such change took place, a physical eating of those physi- 
cal elements could produce a spiritual result. There is 
no reason to suppose that the body and blood of Jesus of 
Nazareth were different in their nature from the body 
and blood of ordinary humanity ; it is not his physical 
nature, but his spirit, that we need. So, whether we look 
at the doctrine of transubstantiation physically, watch- 
ing for the sign, or spiritually, watching for the result, 
in either case it disappoints us. It would seem that 
Christ’s own words in this discourse should have guarded 
the church against llteralism of interpretation here : ‘‘ It 
is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing.” 
So, without further argument, speaking as I am in these 
lessons chiefly to Protestants, I may lay aside the literal 
interpretation of Christ’s declaration as alike inconsist- 
ent with observation, with spiritual experience, and with 
the Scripture itself. 

But, on the other hand, the interpretation which has 
been common, though not universal, in Protestant cir- 
cles is inadequate. According to this interpretation, to 
eat the flesh and drink the blood of Christ is to receive 
his teachings, to believe in them, perhaps also to act in 
accordance with them. But if this is all that Christ 
meant, he would seem to me to have used an enigma 
when none was needed. Eating and drinking is a com- 
mon nmetapbor. Wedrinkin apicture ; we imbibe ideas; 
we devour books. ‘‘ My ears have not yet drunk an hun- 





dred words of that tongue’s uttering,” says Shakespeare. 
There is nothing mysterious, then, in Christ's use of this 
figure of eating and drinking. What makes it mystical {s 
his designation of his flesh and blood to be eaten and 
drunken, “To eat of my bread” wasa common metaphor 
among the ancientrabbis. If Christ had sald, ‘‘ Except a 
man eat the bread and drink the wine which I shall 
give him,” there would have been no enigma in the say- 
ing, nothing at least which the better instructed of his 
auditors would uot have at once understood. What puz- 
zled them was that he offered for their food his flesh and 
blood. ‘‘The bread that I will give.” said he, “is my 
flesh,” and the puzz'ed Jews strove among themselves, 
saying, How can this man give us bis fissh toeat 2? By 
these words, then, Christ meant something more than 
giving instruction to be received and followed by obe- 
dient pupils 

The transmission of life is an inexplicable mystery ; 
we know the fact, but we cannot comprehend Its secret ; 
it baffles investigation and defies interpretation. What 
is the mystic power in the seed that converts the juices 
of the earth into fruft of its own kind—wheat, barley, 
corn ? What is the mysterious power in the graft which 
turns the grape stock into the bearer of a sweet fruit ? 
What is the mystic principle of heredity by which pbys- 
ical life passes from parent to child, carrying with it 
moral and {Intellectual qualities both good and evil ? 
How isit that faculties sometimes take a |] ap over one or 
two generations—strong in the father, absent in the son, 
reappearing in the grandson? These are questions which 
no science can answer. This isa problem which no skill 
has been able to solve. We only know that lifeis trans- 
mitted, and that the only cause of life islife. The latest 
verdict of science is that the 'iving never comes from the 
non-living. If, then, there be such a phenomenon as spir- 
itual life, if there is something in man higher than the 
physical organism, higher, too, than the animal organ- 
ism, if there is something which makes him kin to more 
than the earth and more than the brute creation, if there 
is in him more than body or soul, if there is a spirit, 4 
nascent divinity, this must be transmitted to him and 
nourished in him bya spirit, by a divinity. Words may 
be instruments by which this epirit is transmitted, as 
the gardener’s knife is the instrument by which the tree 
is budded ; but the life is not in the knife, and the life 
is not in the words. The life of the world, its true life, 
its divine life, is directly transmitted from Him who is 
the reservoir of all life. We live only as life is directly 
and immediately communicated to us by the living 
Christ ; we live only as we have his life transmitted into 
ours. This is something more than listening to his 
words and receiving his instructions ; {1 is receiving him- 
self, it is being vivified by personal spiritual contact. 
As flesh and blood enter into our own physical organism, 
and the food we eat.is converted into our own vital tissues; 
as instruction enters into our intellectual organism, and 
our mind is what our mind has received and stored up— 
so a divine spiritual personality enters into and constt- 
tutes our true personality, and we are what, directly by 
contact with Christ, or indirectly by contact with those 
who have received from him, we have taken into our- 
selves and made part of our very being. As food is 
transmitted into flesh and blood, as learning is trans. 
mitted into wisdom and knowledge, so the spirit of good- 
ness or of evil is transmitted into our spirit and makes 
us kin to him on wh»m we have fed. 

Let me try to put this mystic truth fn another form. 
There is power in government, greater power in instruc- 
tion, greater power still in example, but greatest power 
of all in personality. We feel it in the orator before he 
has spoken, in the born commander before he has issued 
a word of command. Astrong man ora noble woman 
will often by this mystic personality dominate a room 
full of company, and this in spite of modest reluctance. 
Sometimes a man of rare personality will pervade with 
his presence an entire generation. This is what makes 
the great teacher. Arnold of Rugby, Finney of Ober- 
lin, Beecher of Lane, Miss Lyons of South Hadley, were 
not greater scholars than many of their contemporaries, 
but they possessed the marvelous power of imparting 
themselves to their pupils, and every scholar who came 
under their dominating influence received more than in- 
struction from words in the lecture-room—they received 
life from personal contact witha greatsoul. Sometimes 
this potent personality shapes and fashions and inspires 
an epoch, as that of Luther the epoch of the Reforma- 
tion, that of Napoleon the epoch of the early French 
Empire, and that of Washington the epoch of the Rev- 
olutionary War. Most personalities grow weaker and 
feebler as time drifts humanity away from the powerful 
and inspiring light. The personality of Jesus Christ 
grows with the growth of the race, and is more potent 
to-day than ever before. While he lived, he filled a few 
scoré souls with his influence—lived, did I say? while he 
he was in the flesh, I should have said. To-day, still liv- 
ing, though not in the flesh, he inspires by his real pres- 
ence myriad hearts with hope and courage and love. 
We still fall into the Jewish error, though in a different 
form, and look back across the centuries for the bread 
that fell from heaven. We think he gave hislife for the 
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world upon the cross, and so he did. Yet {s it also true 
that the bread of God is He which is ever coming down 
from heaven and giving lifeunto the world. He is al- 
ways giving and we are always receiving, and he is the 
Real Presence evermore ; not merely, not mainly, ina 
mystic mass, but in porpetual communion, in cathedral 
and in closet, with priest and without one, by ritual and 
by silent and inexpressible communing. If there were 
nota real truth in the Romsn Catholic doctrine of a per- 
petual sacrifice, there would have been no power in it. 
There is such a truth. Christ is perpetually laying 
down his life for the world, and we live only as we rec- 
ognize this continuous and unceasing passion, and 
through his gift of himself receive more than his law, 
more than his teaching, more even than his example— 
receive his flesh and blood; that is, recelve himself. This 
is faith ; eating and drinking the flesh and blood of a 
perpetually given Christ ; taking his spirit into our spirit, 
that our spirits may be transformed into the likeness of 
his. 

The little children I sometimes think are God’s best 
teachers) One day, some years ago, I was coming out 
of a restaurant in New York with my wife. I stopped 
for a moment to pay my bill ; while doing this I heard 
the voice of a child in terror crying, ‘‘Mamma! mamma!” 
Before I had fairly time to look about me and see what 
it meant, my wife, with woman’s instinct quicker than 
man’s slow moving mind, had divined its meaning, and 
had caught the hand of the little child separated from 
her mother in the throng, and had uttered a word of 
good cheer and hope to her. It was a beautiful picture 
I caught as I turned. I have often wished that I could 
paint it. The child taking the hand of the unknown, 
and looking up into the face of calm and confident love 
that looked down on hers, the diamond tears stopped on 
the eyelash, the cry halted at the parted lips, and, though 
the little heart still beat quick, the child drank in the 
life of confident courage from the unknown who held 
her by the hand. She knew nothing about her protect- 
or; she belleved nothing about her ; she received no in- 
struction from her ; mystical courage passed from the one 
heart to the other and made it brave. In less time than 
it has taken you, reader, to read this little incident, the 
mother had come hurrying back for her child, and the 
child, crying again with the same words, but with what 
different tone, ‘‘Mamma! mamma!” sprang from the hand 
of the stranger into the arms of ber mother, and the two 
disappeared. So the human race, Jost, homesick, and 
longing, cries in despair for its Father. So to it, in its 
terror and its need, comes out of the Infinite the Unknown, 
and holds out a band of greeting and of strength. To have 
faith in Christ is not merely to receive his instruction, 
still less to receive the instruction of others concerning 
him, It is to take his hand, look up into his face of 
love, receive from his strong personality courage and 
hope and truth and righteousness and love, and wait, in 
the assurance of faith which his life has imparted and 
is forever imparting, for the appearing of God our Father 
to take us to himself and make us finally and forever his 
own. This is the Real Presence ; this is to eat the flesh 
and drink the blood of the Son of God. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
COMING TO JESUS. 


By Eminy Huntrneton MILLER. 


HE people whom Jesus had fed with the loaves and 
fishes did not go very far away. They saw the 
disciples get into the little boat and row away toward 
Capernaum, but Jesus was not with them, so they felt 
sure he was still somewhere near by. But in the morn- 
ing they could not find him, and they concluded that 
in some way he must have gone back to Capernaum, so 
they went on board some boats and went over there also. 
They found him at Capernaum, and they were very 
much astonished, for they could not understand how he 
could have crossed the sea. Only the disciples knew 
how at midnight Jesus had walked across the stormy 
water to the bost; and when the people asked Jesus, 
“Rabbi, how camest thou hither ?” he did not tell them. 
When they were on the mountain side the day before, his 
heart pitied them because they had no one to teach them, 
and he talked to them about the things of God. But 
now, when he looked into their hearts, he saw that they 
were not thinking or carlng for what he had tcld them; 
they did not care that he was the Son of God, who had 
come to save them—they were only thinking of the food 
he gave them to eat. They knew that when Moses led 
the people through the wilderness, the manna, which 
they called bread from heaven, came down every day to 
feed them, and they wanted Jesus to be their king and 
feed them every day, a8 he had done the day before. 
They gathered about Jesus in the synagogue where he 
was teaching, walting to see if he would not do some 
wonderful miracle to please them. Then Jesus preached 
them a sermon about bread. 
He told them there were two kinds of food : food for the 
body and food for the soul. The food for the body does 


hungry again. This food helps us to grow, and makes 
us strong, but it cannot keep our bodies from dying. By 
and by our bodies will be old and worn out, or sick, and 
the food cannot keep them alive. But we, ourselves, 
need not die when these houses of ours fall to pleces. 
There is another kind of food which God will give us, if 
we ask him. It {s called living bread and living water, 
and our souls must be fed with this if we are to live 
forever with our Lord in heaven. Jesus Christ came 
down from heaven on purpose to give this living bread 
to all who want it, and he teils us how we may get it. 
He says: ‘He that cometh to me shall never hunger, 
and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.” That 
means that if we will just go to Jesus and ask him to take 
us and forgive our sins and make our hearts new, and 
keep them clean, he wil] do it, and he will take such 
blessed care of us, teaching us, and doing for us just 
what we need, that we shall be like little children whom 
a tender mother takes care of. She knows what they 
need, and she provides food for them, and they never 
go hungry or thirsty, but have all thefr wants supplied. 
So Jesus continually feeds our souls and gives us every 
day new supplies of grace and love. 

Will he do this for every one? for you and for me, 
and for all? Yes, for he says, ‘‘ Him that cometh to me 
I will in no wise cast out.” He will take every one who 
comes, and not for any reason will he turn one away. 
And those who come to him he will keep. No one 
is strong enough to take one of them away from him, 
and he will not lose one of them. Why should not 
every one go tohim ? Once Jesus looked at the people 
about him and said, sorrowfully, ‘“‘ Ye will not come 
unto me, that ye might have life.” He says that now 
to all who forget him and turn away from him ; for he 
never forgets us or ceases to love us. The people who 
crowded about him that day in Capernaum have all 
been dead hundreds of years. But if any of them be- 
lieved his word, and trustea in him, they are living with 
him now, and understand just what he meant when he 
sald, ‘‘ He that believeth on me shall never die.” Some 
day we shall understand ita great deal better than we 
can now; but we can go to Jesus and ask him to take 
us and keep us, and feed us day by day with that 
heavenly bread. Then everything that is pure and beau- 
tiful and holy will grow stronger within our hearts, the 
light of God’s Spirit will shine in our eyes, and all who 
know us will see that we are the children of our Father 
in heaven. 





HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN, 





EOPLE seek Jesus with divers motives. Some love 
God for what he is; others for what he does 

for them ; yet others, for what he does for their friends ; 
and others stil] both for what he is and what he does. 
There are men whose chief cause of gratitude to God is 
that he has opened a way through Christ by which they 
think tuey and theirs can find heaven. This is patri- 
archalism, and it yet survives. Others have an ethnic 
heaven. There are Hebrews today who were not 
descended from Abraham. Christ is cosmopolitan. 
Christianity sounded the death knell of the mechanics of 
salvation. Being saved by machinery, by heredity, by 
places, by hierarchies, saves one a good deal of the 
trouble there is in being good, and hence these carica- 
tures die hard, and persistently take refuge behind the 
cross, a8 if vicinity to the emblems of piety might pass 
for piety. No matter if we be as near to Christ as 
Judas was, or near as they who sought the loaves and 
fishes, neighborhood is no guarantee of neighborliness. 


To win divine honors by doing; something is easter 
than to win them by being something. Men are con- 
tinually asking, ‘‘ What shall we do ?” rather than that 
essential inquiry, ‘‘ What shall we be?” Thousands of 
men go to Mecca and to the shrines of Jerusalem, but 
the Oriental wisdom is embodied in this: ‘‘ Trust a man 
who bas been to Mecca once ; suspect him who has been 
twice ; and be sure, after his third return, he’s a rogue.” 
The idea of winning heaven by ‘‘ works of righteous- 
ness ”—that is, by penance—tis false, because it implies 
you can get to heaven without heavenly-mindedness. 


The test of Jesus {s not an act, but a spfrit inspiring 
all acts. Many a man wants to get to heaven by build- 
ing a chapel, or sending a barrel of flour to a poor fam- 
ily, or a red shirt to Africa ; but this is a fatal miscon- 
ception of Jesus. A vital belief in the Messianic life, 
taking hold on our hearts and transmuting our thoughts 
and acts, is the essential thing. These curiosity-seek- 
ers of Gennesaret hadn’t the slightest conception of the 
Messianic secret. 





Answering to the religion of penances is the religion 
of evidences. A religion that rests wholly on external 
proofs is invariably the worst form of irreligion. En- 
tirely too much stress, in my judgment, is placed at 
present on the optical proofs of Christianity. The stress 
ancients put oa these was natural ; itis now a form of 





not last ; we eat it and it is gone, and very goon we are 


proof less efficient, in that we have taken firmer hold of 


——- 


the rational grounds of religion in the interfor life and 
in the historic results of faith. But when I come to see 
bad men rebuilt, high and unselfish character worked 
out of common clay, by the touch of this divine hand, 
then I see a sign that fs irrefragable. Our fathers who 
had manna out of the sky had no such manna as we 
may get. Celestial food indeed {s ours. Heaven Mes 
about us in our maturity. 


You will generally find men who are always asking 
for more evidences of faith, faithless to the evidences 
they already have. They who had witnessed the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes were anxious for more 
miracles. 


We have taken the figurative expressions of gates and 
doors and highways and bullion streets and gemmed gate- 
ways £0 literally that they have largely ceased to repre- 
sent the truth of the reason which they were intended to 
paint simply to the imagination. The decline of the 
poetic faculty has thus become a peri! to our Scripture 
reading, though not so grave a perfl as the decline of 
conduct. We must guard ourselves strictly against the 
predominant tendency to literallsm when we read a book 
whose pages are aglow with metaphor and on fire with 
poetry, expressing the profoundest and subtlest spiritual 
truths not in the terms of science butin the terms of the 
imagination. 





Now, be it borne in mind, the point I here make isa 
fundamental distinction between Phariseeism, which is 
religious deadheadism, and Christianity, which is alive 
in both heart and head. The other incapacity of the 
head or heart of Jesus’s time, to transmute a metaphor 
into its spiritual equivalent, is the fatal fault of much 
which is called religion and of much more which is 
{rreligion to-day. One would have thought that a people 
accustomed to metaphor in the daily small-talk of their 
lives would have stumbled Jess at Jesus's speech than 
the contemporaries of Jesus did. But it is ever true, no 
matter how poetic the temperament, no matter how 
habituated to the address of the imagination, that no 
people whose life is Gradgrind and sordid is capable of 
celestial flights. The people who know all about hell 
can tell you nothing accurate about heaven. Byron had 
a fertile imagination, but I would not care to follow him 
in an attempt to find heaven, or in an exegesis of the 
Gospel. To understand the Bible one must be alive in 
the Gospel. There is a vast difference between religion 
in a metaphor and a metaphor in religion. 





I know of no more far-reaching metaphorical phrases 
than those in which Jesus futilely attempts to divert 
materialistic attention from the obvious to the under- 
lying facts of life. There is a study of spiritual assimi- 
lation, the physiology of rattonal life in the kingdom of 
God, in these rich phrases which Jesus vainly uses as a 
ladder on whose wings souls might climb into an upper 
air. But where Jacob's ladder is allowed to get out of 
repair, you will hardly find spiritual carpentry adequate 
to a really celestial venture. He who neglects the old 
truth will be perverse with new revelations. The most 
belittling thing about the Scfentific Fetich is that it 
kicks its own trough over by upsetting Greek and Latin 
after drawing thence its own vernacular. Your culture 
that is between two orthodoxies—bet ween the best of the 
old and the cream of the new—generally files in the 
face both of history and prophecy. 


It is one thing to do as well as you know how, and 
quite another thing to know how and not to do anything 
very well. Many a man is lost by neglecting oppor- 
tunity, and our very facilities for righteousness thus 
become our accusers. These curiosity-mongers had 
seen Jesus, but they were yet incredulous. ’Tis the law 
of advantages that they imperil success after a certain 
point is reached. No great man was ever raised on 
jelly. I sometimes think that religious privileges betray 
us into heedlessness and ingratitude. 





The old doctrine of religious fatalism was one side of 
truth. It doesn’t require much reasoning to show what 
is going to happen, must happen. But in Jesus’s use of 
fatalistic doctrine he does not encourage the Oriental 
heresy of unconcern as to the future because concern 
cannot change it. The rather does he invite us to the 
great doctrine of the law in the Gospel, under which we 
may feel assured that, once utterly God’s, the devil has 
uo chance to rob usof our birthright. There {s a spirit- 
ual law of persistence under which heaven never lets 
opportunity slip. A man may deliberately go down by 
saying, ‘‘ Once saved, always saved ”—never really hav- 
ing been saved. But my idea is, thatif the grace of God 
makes a man thoroughly over, he never thoroughly gets 
over it. 


But in addition to the fact of the persistence of force 
in the kingdom of God is the fact of the affinity of this 
force with human force. There is no denying that the 
depravity of man is constantly getting under the power 
of righteousness. Men are dally won by goodness. If 
they were totally depraved, soclety would revert to night 





and chaos. The invitations to righteousness are univer- 
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sal because of universal potency to righteousness. If 
there weren't some good in everybody, there would be 
no good in anybody. Jesus, accordingly, welcomes all 
mankind—making no sectarian reservations, no caste 
conditions, This isa vastly larger idea than we dream 
of when on communion day we invite to the Lord’s 
table those who have been baptized as we have, or 
those who are ‘‘ evangelically churched.” Jesus says he 
will ‘‘ in no wise cast out” any who come to him. It is 
not coming to ordinances or articles of bellef that saves, 
but coming to Jesus in prrson. I have some idea that 
in the presence of God’s saints the devils are fugacious. 
How is it when we come to the society of Jesus ? 


to say that in the kingdom of grace food is as essential 
as in the kingdom of visible nature, and that this food 
fs not a metaphor simply, but a fact. In other words, 
it is the purpose of Jesus to convey the idea that the 
spiritual kingdom is a reality as visible to the spiritual 
eye as the kingdoms of earth are to the outward vision, 
and that Something must feed on Somewhat instead of 
nothing or nothing. The food of the celestial life is as 
necessary to growth in that life as manna {is to help us 
through this world’s wilderness. 





The progress of species is toward spiritualization. 
This is the law of growth from theearth skyward ; from 
the soil to the heavens ; from ralis to bread; from the 
bread that perisheth to the bread of eternal life. We 
came not all from the sun, and to the sofl we do not 
altogether return. The Personality, the spiritual intelll- 
gence of which the spiritual body is the vehicle, cannot 
be traced backward through the spectrum, or chased 
forward through any correlated force. There {s a pos- 
sible conversion of heat into light, and of light into elec- 
tricity, and you may chase them all back to the sun 
But the ego, the intellect, is something that defies corre- 
lation, except into yet higher intellectual and spiritual 
personality, persistent and nourished in the kingdom of 
God on the bread which, in that kingdom, is kneaded 
and served by those who have come out of great tribu- 
lation. ‘ihe brain is not the man, any more than the 
body isthe man. The instrument {is not the thing; the 
wire is not the telegraph. Our fathers did eat manna 
from heaven, and were bodily upbullt. We may eat 
that celestial] manna, the spiritual recognition by Christ 
of thcse who enter into his kingdom. 








THAT HE MIGHT BRING US TO GOD. 


By tne Rev. Myron Apams.’ 

“ Because Christ also suffered for sins once, the righteous for 
the unrighteous, that he might bring us to God.”"—1 Peter ill., 18. 

F a person wishes to accomplish anything, he will be 

at pains corresponding with the greatness of the ob- 
ject he has in view. If the matter be of small impor. 
tance, and he is most indifferent to it, he will take but 
little trouble about it. If it be a matter of supreme 
importance, then will he be at supreme pains to accom- 
plish it. Jesus Christ, Bon of man, had in view some- 
thing which he desired to accomplish. He thought 
it was of supreme importance. And in order to 
carry it out, he took supreme pains. That is to say, 
he suffered, even to the extent of laying down his 
life. The object he had in view was simply to bring 
men to God. He is not represented by the Apostle 
Peter as doing or suffering greatly in order to bring God 
to men. God is not farfrom men at any time. But 
men are far from God. 

Probably races of men have walked over the sands 
and rocks of Nevada and California for many centuries. 
Gold and silver, precious metals, have never been far 
from them. They have actually trampled upon those 
precious metals. And yet they were of no use to them 
They might as well have been ten thousand miles away 
from the gold and silver as within a few feet of them. 
The metals were there, all ready for them, and their 
manifold uses ; but the men themselves were far, in mind 
and understanding, from the wealth which was at hand. 
Gold and ellver, according to the usages of men, are as 
the blood corpuscles of civilization. They make up the 
life current of commerce, or trade relation. And vastly 
for the advantage of men{t has been to draw near to the 
before hidden wealth. To get it into use and circulation, 
to have the benefit of it all, that is the triumph of mod- 
ern times. 

And so God is not far from any man on the earth 
All men livein him. But then the most of men are far 
from God. They do not understand that he can be of 
incalculable benefit to them ; that he can be brought 
into immediate relation with their lives. And the 
loss they sustain from not having God in the circu- 
lation of all their thoughts and affections is not to 
be estimated. God takes care of people who do not 
know anything about him ; their wants are supplied, and 
their faculties are kept in trim and order, so that one of 
them might ssy, ‘“‘ Well, what difference does it make 
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whether I know anything of God or not? I can eat 
just as well, I have as good health, I am just as prosper 
ous, a8 are those who think they know something of 
God.” There is, however, this c{fference. A msn who 
does not know so much as the letters of the alphabet 
may have as good an appetite for food as any one else. 
He may have better muscles ; but he doesn’t care to read, 
and couldn’t read if he wished. He goes into a public 
library, and looks at the shelves, and the covers of the 
books. All that world of books, the great kingdom of 
literature, is near him, overflowing with the wealth of al! 
ages, ell coined and ready for him, but he is shut out of 
it by reason of his own ignorance. Now, is he at a loss 
or not? If some benevolent person were to take pity on 
this man, and would be at much cost of time and patience 
to teach him the letters of the alphabet, and were to follow 
that up until the man could read rapidly and intelli- 
gently, he would draw this man to the great world of 
knowledge, from which his ignorance had before ex- 
cluded him. Here are our schools and colleges and 
universities. They are not far from the most ignorant 
person who walks our streets, and who js like a very 
beast for darkness and feebleness of mind. But be is 
farfromthem. And for him to be drawn to them would 
be of unspeakable advantage to him. But, of course, it 
must be at the effort and cost of some one who is more 
interested in the real welfare of the ignorant person than 
he is himeelf. 

The work of Jesus Christ may be expressed in a va- 
riety of ways; as when we say that he came into this 
world to save sinners. He came to seek and to save that 
which was lost. But to save a sinner, what js it ? What 
does it mean? Well, what does it mean to save an igno 
rant man? Is it not this; that he fs taken out of his 
ignorance, and drawn into the world of knowledge, 
sclence, literature, culture? And any most wise man 
who should go down into the underworld of ignorance, 
with all its accompaniments of vice and crime and un 
cleanness, in order to bring up as many as he could 
from that dark world into the light and pleasure of the 
higher world, would he not suffer, the wise for the {gno 
rant, that he might bring them to Intelligence and virtue ? 
For a wise man to go down into the lowness of brutal 
ignorance, and bear with that ignorance, and have his 
associations with that kind of people, must needs be a 
fearful trial. and even suffering. 

But there is a world which is higher and broader, and 
in every way greater, than the world of intelligence. It, 
indeed, includes intelligence, just as the greater includes 
the less always ; but it is the noblest and grandest world 
which has ever opened its gates to reasoning beings 
And that is the kingdom of God. If one says, ‘‘ God {s 
infinite, and therefore it is impossible for me to know 
him : my understanding is }imited, and I cannot know 
the Unsearchable One,” there {s an answer to that. We 
are in infinite space, and we are continually speaking of 
space as inifinite, yet are we continually reaching out far- 
ther and farther into it, to know more and more about it. 
And you will notice, perhaps, that when Jesus began 
to talk and teach, he did not first attempt to teach the 
people concerning God, but concerning the kingdom of 
God. He did not first say, ‘‘God is near you,” but, 
‘*The kingdom of God is at hand.” And this kinedom 
or governing of God is first to be apprehended. It is by 
experience of the ruling of God that men come to know 
God himself. When a man yields his heart, his will, to 
God’s ruling—that is, when he begins to seek to do the 
will of God—he begins to learn the alphabet of the higher 
world, heaven ; and his moral faculties begin to expand 
and totake on new power. Living in the great realm of 
God asa new experience, he is prepared to learn the things 
before hidden from him. He is detached gradually 
from sin—that is, from absence from God—as he goes 
on into the realm of perfection. And this is what Jesus 
Christ was here to accomplish. 

There are many who talk much of truth, and of 
knowing the truth. And the sense of what {s said fs 
that all that is needed is to know the truth. There are 
{n vogue such phrases as “‘ Truth for {ts own sake,” and 
the like. There is a mischief in that kind of talk. Ifa 
man were alone in the Adirondack region, and in a 
tangle of the wilderness, with streams and lakes and 
marshes all around him, and the forest covering him, 
and, withal, a fog so dense that he could not discover 
the points of compass, the very most desirable thing for 
him to find would be a trail. Once on the trail, and he 
could follow it to some outlet from his lost predicament. 
He would grope and search in all directions until he 
could find the trail ; and, having found the trail, he cer- 
tainly would not say, “‘ Now, this is all I required ; this 
is enough for any man situated as Iam ; I will sit down 
satisfied and content, and stay where Iam.” For, after 
all, what is a trail in the wilderness better than any 
other part of it? The trafl is simply the way out into 
light and comfort and shelter and food. And when 
the man finds the trail, he instantly sets out on the 
track it furnishes, to get into a better condition. And 
Isay to you, that truth is not a thing to be sought 
for its own blessed sake, but for the sake of that to 
which it leads. A light does not shine for its own sake, 





but for the sake of showing us the reality of things 
upon which its beams fall. It is through the truth, as a 
road or trail, we are to reach that which is of more im- 
portance than truth itself. Knowledge therefore appears 
to be of great value, but it is of a value Intermediate, 
and not final. A man in England discovered a way of 
making steel as it had never been made before. How 
to disengage the carbon in iron, and reunite it with the 
fron ina due and proper proportion, was a great problem. 
Well, this man solved the problem. That {s, he acquired 
the knowledge. But it is not that the man got hold of 
the truth of the matter, as an end or finality, that there 
{s reason !0 rejoice, but because the discovery, applied 
practically to the life of nations, and applied commer- 
clally, has changed things so greatly for the better. 
Steel 1s now almost as cheap as fron, and can be applied 
to so much better advantage that in certain relations 
mankind is wonderfully improved in materfal prosper- 
ity by the discovery. So, in that case, the truth was a 
trail out of the woods. And so Jesus Christ was here as 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life, and, altogether, to 
bring men to God. 

Put this bringing of men to God, whatisit? It {s not 
to bring men into the favor or approbation of God, but It 
{sto bring them to God as a home, so that they shall live 
in God. But that is, perhaps, hard to understand, and 
we need to take as simple a view of the matter as pos- 
sible, so that it shall not be hard to understand. 

The most important part of our physical anatomy {s 
the heart. The heart feeds and nourishes all the other 
parts. The brain may be removed in part, at least in 
the case of certain animals, and the life will go right on ; 
but the heart must be left unfmpatred. And our 
moral heart—that is, our affections and our will— 
that is the regal part of our nature. The mind 
deals with ideas, conceptions (and I would not under- 
value them), but the heart deala with God and our fel- 
low-men. It deals with life, and is {tself the seat of life. 
And the mission of Jesus was to bring our heart to God. 
The heart befng imperial fn our nature, {t is hrought 
into unfon and correspondence with the imperial Being 
of the universe. And so, when we give our heart to 
God, that 1s our consent that God shall have control of 
our imperial affection and will. What he loves we love. 
The motives of the Divine Being become our motives. 
But what know we of the motives and love of God ? 
Ah ! that is the difficulty. And there is where the Truth, 
or the Way, comes in. 

The life within Jesus was not separable or distin- 
gulshable from God. That inner life governed all his 
words and conduct. His heart was God's emptre, and 
by looking at him we are enabled to see what the king- 
dom of God is. When he appeared in the region of 
Zebulun and Naphbtall, and said to the inhabitants, 
‘* Change now, for the kingdom of heaven {is at hand,” 
perhaps they looked around for the kingdom. Perhaps 
some of them even sald to him, ‘' You tell us of the 
kingdom of heaven as at hand—where {s it? Show it 
to us.” He was it. If they could have opened and 
read him as people open and read a book, they would 
have seen the kingdom of heaven. They would have 
seen the empire of Jehovah. And it was not because 
of the ideas which he had and expressed altogether, but 
{t was because his heart was given entirely to God. 

Now, we get ideas into our minds, but it is for a pur- 
pose, and that is that we may get experience in our 
hearts. And the experience we need to get into our 
hearts, however that experfence may come, is simply 
God. Jesus Christ was here suffering, the righteous for 
the unrighteous, that he might bring us to that great 
blessing—bring us, in other words, to God. 

There {s to-day a great strife of opinions upon various 
matters, and specially upon religious matters. There 
are wise opinions and foolish opinions, there are old 
opinions and new opinions. People go off into factions 
and parties upon questions of opinion. Some say that 
the Son is equal to the Father, and others say that he is 
not. Some say that God’s government is of such a 
character that he is compelled to do thus and so, and 
others contend that his government {is no euch thing. 
And at times the strife gets very bitter. Some men are 
impatient with others because they do not see the new 
light, and the others are discontented because the first 
are out of the old paths. Al! this {s very interesting to 
the mind, as an intellectual contest, but there is the 
heart beneath all which {is far from the Father, and is 
starving upon these husks of strife. Men get hold of 
the truth that God’s government is founded upon irre- 
versible laws, and that God is the Father of men, and 
alweys acts in a fatherly manner with reference to men. 
And other men declare that God does not act according 
to eternal laws exactly, but according to his own counsels 
and decrees, That subject is ground over and over in the 
mill of strife. And meanwhile the heart is not ministered 
unto and brought into the order and plenty of God’s king- 
dom. One feels that he has a better set of opinions than 
his neighbor has. He knows more about the Bible, and 
gets at the meaning of things in a far more complete 
manner than the other. He discusses with his neigh- 
bor, and they grow heated. The man with the superior 
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opinions falls into a feeling of contempt for his antago- 
nist. And that feeling of contempt is connected with a 
feeling of self-gratulation. He says to himself, ‘‘ That 
man isa kind of fool.” And that means that he him- 
self is not a fool, and is superior to the other. But that 
feeling is not of the kingdom of heaven ; {t belongs to the 
fiery Gehenna rather, The wiser man who gets into 
that feeling 1s in danger of puttfog himself into the 
fire. That feeling will have to be burned, wherever it 
{sfound. If, however, instead of getting into a battle 
of opinion with the man, he were to seek the welfare of 
his heart, to bring him to God or to a purer life, then 
he would not so much trouble himself about his foolish 
opinions. He would not reduce and decrease the other 
by thinking of him asa fool. He would look upon him 
with great compassion as one of God’s children, who is 
somewhat wrong in his head. But let us try to remem- 
ber that wrong-headedness is never so bad a8 wrong- 
heartedness, Let the heart bo righted, and the head 
will feel the effect of it. 

Self love, as we see it and know it, is really the most 
terrible element in the world at present. Because It fs 
20 general, 80 universal, it 1s excused and even compll- 
mented asa necessary part of human existence. The 
self-love of Jesus was of a different sort. He loved 
God—the God that was in him, and was in fact his 
divine self. But his life he put at the disposal of his 
brethren of the human family. He let that go. Men 
made sport of him, and tried to load him with derision 
and contempt. But he despised that shame. He had 
from the first given his life to them, and it belonged 
to them. If they chose to treat it with contempt, he 
despised that, so far as it related to his own feelings. He 
was gricved on thelr account, but not on his owr. 

If any man values himself, his attainments, his 
opinions, his superiority, he is hurt and wounded by 
the failure of others to recognize him. In other words, 
he wishes to be glorified. But his business {s to glorify 
God, and not himself. If he is not estimated as he 
thinks he ought to be, that ought not to trouble him so 
much as the feeling that God is not estimated as he 
ought to be. And all that he does ought to be done 
in such a way and with such a spirit as to raise 
God in the estimation of the people. Self-love has 
in it the power which, if not overcome, would ruin 
this world. Some of the philosophers have told us 
that self-love {s for the welfare and order of soclety. 
It may have been, and probably has been, so in the 
past, but it will not be so in the future. It {a al- 
ready beginning to array people against each other. 
In the past it was tribe against tribe, family against 
family, nation against nation. It was the anfmus of all 
quarreling, on small scale and on great. But it js at 
present taking on a new form, and a form which {s 
ominous beyond all its forms fn the past. It arrays 
against each other people in the same streets and in 
adjacent houses. No prediction can be made of the ex- 
tremes to which it may be forced by the fury and blind- 
ness of designing men. 

Jesus was in the streets of Jerusalem, and in the 
porches of the temple. He was there teaching them of 
God the Father. and of loving God, and being governed 
by His will. He told them of the safety and peace 
and blessedness there is in denying self—not being lovers 
of self—ut they did not belleve him. A hen clucks to 
her chickens when she sees the hawk overhead polsed 
to pounce upon them, and gathers them under her 
wings, The chickens do not see the danger, but the 
mother does, and shelters them. And after seeking to 
bring these people of Jerusalem away from the to 
them concesled danger of thelr own inordinate self-love, 
Jesus retires to the mount overldoking the city, and there 
he looks down upon it with a tearful compassion. 
“‘O thou city which rejects the divine counsels, and 
the peace of God, how often would I have gathered thy 
children into salvation, but ye would not.” And the 
work and blindness of self-love went on and on, until 
Titus drew his line of circumvallation around the city, 
and then ensued the spectacle of the ripe fruits of self- 
jove. Famine came on, and mothers slew their children 
and ate their bodies. Rage, despair, and madness seized 
the city. It became like a den of wild beasts. Mas- 
sacres were hourly perpetrated among old-time nejgh- 
bors and friends. The numbers who perished in the 
whole of that war are reckoned at the awful total of 
three million three hundred and thirty-seven thousand. 
Was it not enough to bring tears from the eyes of the 
Son of God? He saw the doom of self-love written in 
its own nature. 

To deny one’s self {s to give place to the lifeand spirit 
of God. To hold self as not something to be upheld and 
protected at all cost, to be ministered to, and to have 
honors, is the wisdom of the Christ. Probably there is 
no such relief possible to be known by a human being as 
that of denying himself. 

He has always been demanding something for himself ; 
he has tried to thrust himself into the favorable notice 
and consideration of his fellow-men ; he has been on the 
watch to cover his deficiencies, and to gain reputation. 
And when he has been neglected, when he hag sunk out 


of the caro of people and beep elbowed out of their way, 
it has wounded him beyond expression. He has felt the 
gloom and depression of mind and the despair which 
comes of failure. ‘‘ My life, which I thought to make 
so much of, and make s0 good a record for, and which 
I hoped should be held in so much honor, all goes to rags 
and tatters, No one appears to care for me ; I might as 
well be dead as alive.” 

How many feel in that way! But in the denflal of 
one’s celf as the object of regard and care, all that goes 
A man does not try to glorify himself when he {is intent 
on getting God, our Father, and the Father of all, into 
consideration and ‘‘glory.” And if he is neglected, 
why, that is somewhat as if people should fall to admire 
a coat which he wore, with applause, two or three years 
before. He, for his part, has been brought to God ; and 
he loves God with all his heart, and his heart and life 
become God’s expression of Himself and His kingdom. 
He does not have to say to his neighbors, “ For my 
part, I think thus and so about God ;” but through his 
heart comes the love of God and the good and perfect 
will of God. 

Ought not our religion to go deeper than our thoughts 
and opinions, into our sensitive and feeling hearts, to 
change them so that we shall have right hearts, with the 
love of God in them and self-love cast out of them ? 








FEAST OF SAN JOSE. 


MISSIONARY in New Mexico, writing to the 
A ‘* Home Missionary ” for June, gives a description 
of the feast of San José, as celebrated at Albuquerque, 
that is so interesting we give to our readers in full : 


* One afternoon in January, at a Mexican villazve about 
one mile north of the old town of Albuquerque, N. M., oc- 
curred the feast of San José. This feast should properly 
have been celebrated in the month of March ; but, owing to 
the fact that at that season a large majority of the male por 
tion of the native population will be engaged in the arduous 
task of repairing the acequias, and putting them in shape to 
irrigate their spring crops, it was determined that it would 
be to the advantage of all concerned to engage in this pop- 
ular feast before the necessity of toiling thus should demand 
their time and attention. 

* Going north on the old Bernalillo road, at the point 
above specified, a narrow road turns directly west. The 
first house on the right of this road contains a characteristic 
Mexican grocery and saloon—principally saloon. In front 
of this building was gathered a great crowd of men, some 
of whom had already begun to imbibe quite freely. Ar- 
ranged along the adobe wall, near the saloon, were three 
devices for gambling. They resembled somewhat large 
wash-tubs, with the bottom of each inclining to an opening 
inthe center. They were painted in gay colors and were 
being patronized liberally by Mexicans and Indians. A lit- 
tle farther west, and still on the right-hand side of the road, 
was an old adobe church into which the priest entered—for 
what reason I could not say, unless, perhaps, he surmised 
that out of so vast acrowd he might be able to secure a 
congregation. Opposite the church were some low adobe 
dwelling-houses. 

* Although the road was in a frightful condition, being one 
vast mud-hole from beginning to end, the crowd—consist- 
ing of Mexicans, men, women, and children, Indians with 
their familles, together with a few curiosity-seeking Ameri- 
cans, who had ventured through all this mud and slush for 
the purpose of witnessing the interesting spectacle to be pre- 
sented—continued to surge west and around to the rear of 
said dwelling-houses. Every style and deecription of vehi- 
cle known to the human race seemed to be represented. 
People rode on horseback, in old-fashioned ambulances, in 
ox-carts, in lumber wagons drawn by mules, etc., etc. 

“In the rear of one dwelling-house, and up against the 
wall thereof, was erected a rude stage, made of logs and 
covered with earth. In front of it were cedar trees, with 
bows of red tapetied in the branches ; and at the back of 
the stage, partitioned off with canvas, was dressing-room, 
where the actors arrayed themselves for the performance, 
and the musicians were seated. The entertainment was 
what the Mexicans call Una Comedia, a comedy, and repre- 
sented our first parents in the Garden of Eden, their temp- 
tation and fall. 

‘*Soon after our arrival the musicians began to discourse 
sweet (?) music upon the accordion, mouth-organ, etc. ; and 
by the time the curtain was ready to rise, a vast assembly 
had congregated in the open space in front of the stage. 
There must have been fully three hundred vehicles"crowded 
together, and at least two thousand persons, of all ages, 
sizes, colors, and conditions, from the screaming infant up 
to the gray-haired granddame. I noticed one aged woman, 
with a baby in her arms, who, while the orchestra was in 
full blast, between the acts, was dancing around as nimbly 
as a young damsel of sixteen. Besides those on the ground, 
a large number were epjoying the scene from the adjoining 
house-top. 

‘““The characters represented were God, Adam and Eve, 
the Devil, Appetite, Sin, the Angel, and Mercy. 

‘* While Eve gazed longingly at one of the trees, Appetite 
urged her t» take the apple, taste it, smell it, and feel of it, 
while the Devil assured her that it would be all right for 
her to do go. She took, ate, handed it to Adam, and imme- 
diately Sin entered upon the stage. 

“‘ Perhaps a description of Eve would not be amiss here. 
She'was attired in white, and woreasmall white apron. Upon 
her head was a wreath of artificial flowers, composed prin- 
cipally of small sunflowers, but with an abundant sprinkling 





of make-believe blossoms .of every other imaginable hue. 


—— 


She also bad on her head a long white veil, while her hair 
was decorated with various colored ribbons. She recited her 
parts of the programme in Mexican, of course, and ina high, 
monotonous yoice. The Devil's head was made of buffalo 
skin, with mouth wide open, and huge, hideous teeth pro- 
jecting therefrom. The rest of his body was also covered 
with buffalo skin. He had the usual appendages—horns and 
a tail—and an uglier Devil it would be difficult to imagine. 
Sin wore a black cap over his head, reaching down to his 
nose; over his mouth was epread an immense ox-tail. 
Appetite had his face painted with red and white stripes. 

** After Sin had entered the garden, God arose behind the 
curtain. He was dressed in white, and wore a crown of 
red and white. In his hand he carried a wand, resembling 
a barber’s pole on a small scale. He called ‘Adam!’ 
‘Adam!’ abont a dozen times, in a loud, stentorian voice; 
but Adam failed to appear. Then God came forward into 
the garden, and, finding Adam and Eve, handed Adam a 
hoe. and drove them both out. 

** An Angel, a boy about twelve years old, then appeared 
upon the stage. He was arrayed in a pink dress, with pink, 
fringed wings pinned on his back. I do not see how any 
one cou'd ‘want to be an angel, and with the angels stand’ 
if he imagined them looking anything like this boy. His 
dress came about to his knees; protruding below it were 
white drawers; and his own pantaloons were stuck in his 
big top bocts. He appeared to be attempting to reconcile 
God and man ; for shortly after he made his speech, which 
was done with many and violent gestures, God, Adam and 
Eve, the Angel and Devil, together with Mercy, entered and 
held a council. Mercy interceded with God for Man, and 
snatched the head from the Devil, and everything seemed 
to be all right again. 

“This was the end of the comedy, and the people com- 
menced to disperse to their homes, having apparently en- 
joyed most heartily the performance. A great many 
remained to the horse-races, etc., but we concluded to go 
bome. As we passed the saloon we came upon a drunken 
fight. This was probably the order of proceedings for the 
rest of the evening and night, and I have serious doubts 
whether the priest succeeded in getting a congregation to- 
gether ; and, even if he did, whether they were in a cendi- 
tion to appreciate the service.’’ 





GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


A CROWD of men satin a barroom, drinking, in 
one of our largecities. Some of them had crossed 
the line that had separated sobriety from drunkenness. 
Song and jest had filled the intervals between drinks, 
and all were giving expressions of approval of the jolly 
evening they had passed, when one of the gayest of the 
drinkers read the following poem, by Adah Isaac Men- 
ken, with such effect that the party broke up without a 
word : 


“ Where is the promise of the years 
Once written on my brow. 
Ere errors, agonies, and fears 
Brought with them all that speaks In tears— 
Ere I had sunk beneath my peers? 
Where sleeps that promise now? 


** Naught lingers to redeem those hours, 
Still, still to memory sweet. 
The flowers that bloom in sunny bowers 
Are withered all, and evil towers 
Supreme above her sister powers 
Of sorrow and deceit. 


**T look along the columned years, 
And see life’s riven fame 
Just where it fell, amid the jeers 
Of scornful lips, whose mocking sneers 
Forever hiss within mine ears, 
To break the sleep of pain. 


* IT can but own my life in vain— 
A desert void of peace. 
I missed the goal I sought to gain, 
I missed the measure of the strain 
That lulls fame’s fever in the brain 
And bids earth’s tumult cease. 
“Myself! Alas forthemeso poor! 
A theme but rich in fear. 
I stand a wreck on error’s shore, 
A specter not within the door, 
A houseless shadow evermore, 
An exile lingering here.”’ 


This pleasant picture from the Indian Territory shows 
the value of teaching, and gives a hint to the senders of 
missionary boxes: 


‘“* Hori-gor-rie’s daughter, Sor-tee kee-tee, and the second 


chief’s daughter, and Swa-da-ka-re-me—which means ‘I 
have seen the Spirit’—and one other, and Rachel, are regu- 
lar attendants at the school, and are sewing on the quilts. 
They like dress-stuffs, and undergarments, and handker- 
chiefs to hem, and towels, and skirts, and things they can 
make quickly. They sew well and rapidly, and apply them- 


selves closely. ‘Che second chief’s danghter is one of the 
prettiest creatures I ever saw. Her father is very careful 
of her. It is wonderful how they love their children, and 
yet, in spite of tears and entreaties, will sell them for 
ponies, blankets, and trash. These Indians seem to have 
little gratitude, and to have no sense of honor or moral 
obligation. The romance of this work would have vanished 
if I had ever had any. They are simply human nature in 
the natural state. 

‘* Please ask the ladies not to send clothing made up, but 
cut and basted, ready to make up, and thread, thimbles, 
etc. The women were more interested when we began 
making the cut-and-basted garments. The sewing-school 
varies in attendance, and is small in planting time and in 





harvest,”? 
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YALE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


HE annual sermon before the Divinity School of 
Yale College was delivered in the Center Church, 
New Haven, on Sunday evening, May 16, by the 
Rev. Dr. Fenn, of Portland, Maine. The anniversary 
exercises were held in the Battell Chapel, on the morning 
of Thursday, May 20. The graduating class numbered 
thirty (almost all of whom have secured places for minis- 
terial labor), and the addresses of the eleven speakers 
exhibited a high average of excellence. The members 
of the Seminary, its alumni, and ministers from out of 
town, were pleasantly entertained by Professor and Mrs 
Dwight at lunch. In the afternoon the alumni met in 
Marquand Chapel. The obituary record numbered 
thirteen names, prominent among which were the names 
of Professor Thacher, of Yale College, and Professor 
Hyde, of Chicago Theological Seminary. Professor Day 
reported 110 students as attendants during the year at 
the Divinity School, and a noticeable growth in mis- 
sionary interest, showing itself in the consecration of a 
number of students to work in the foreign field. He 
announced that the graduate fellowship, yielding $500 
for one year, had been awarded to Frederick Arthur Gay- 
lord, of South Hadley, Mass., a graduate of Amherst 
College in 1880. The enthusiastic call of the alumni 
for Professor Dwight, President-elect of the college by 
vote of the corporation in the morning, was responded 
to by him with a bright speech. The discussion of the 
afternoon, on the ‘‘ Relation of the Christian Ministry to 
Socialism,” was opened by the Rev. Newman Smyth, 
D.D. He urged as a need of the times the establish- 
ment of chairs of Biblical and Christian Sociology in 
the leading theological seminaries, and advised those out 
of reach of such instruction, because already in the 
pastoral work, to beware of hasty generalizations on 
social questions, to cultivate a healthful reverence for 
facts and a sympathy for men, and, above sll, never to 
forget that the pulpit is charged with the ministry of 
reconciliation, that it is to be a peace-maker by preach- 
ing the eternal principles of righteousness, justice, and 
love. The day closed pleasantly with a collation and a 
gathering of the friends of the Divinity School in the 
evening. 

It was feared that the election of Professor Dwight to 
the Presidency of Yale College would wholly remove 
him from the active work of the Divinity School, but it 
is announced that he will continue to give some instruc- 
tion there—how much is not yet defined—and his inspi- 
ration and heip, which have meant so much to former 
classes, will stili continue to be a power among the stu- 
dents. He, however, necessarily resigns his professorship 
of Sacred Literature and New Testament Greek, and 
the Rev. G. B. Stevens, of Watertown, N. Y., has been 
elected in his place. Mr. Stevens graduated from 
Rochester University in 1877, and from Yale Divinity 
School in 1880, and took the degree of Ph.D. from 
Syracuse University. He was pastor for a short time at 
Buffalo, whence he went to a large Presbyterian church 
in Watertown. During the past year he has been 
absent from his church, studying in Leifpsic and else- 
where. The University of Jena conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity upon examination and the 
presentation of a thesis which was highly complimented 
by the University faculty. Heis an enthusiastic stu- 
dent, and has made remarkable acquisitions in different 
theological branches. The addition of Professor W. R. 
Harper, now of Chicago, to the corps of University 
teachers, will directly benefit the Divinity School. He 
will instruct the Junior class in Hebrew, and his Univer- 
sity courses in other Semitic languages will be open 
to the theological students. His extraordinary success 
in teaching Hebrew is well known. Yale now has two 
departments of great interest to linguistic scholars—the 
chair of Aryan languages, filled by Professor Whitney, 
and the chair of Semitic languages, filled by Professor 
Harper. The Divinity School is alive to the importance 
of the social questions of the day, and the Lyman 
Beecher lecturer of next year, the Rev. Washington 
Gladden, D.D., will take for bis subject ‘‘ The Relation 
of the Church and its Ministry to Socialism.” The pros 
pective university development at Yale will open new 
courses to students of the Divinity School, and will add 
greatly to their opportunities for study and oy 

E. 8. P. 








THE LONG ISLAND DIOCESAN 
CONVENTION. 


N the twentieth convention of the Episcopal Churches 
of the Diocese of Long Island, held last week, for the 
first time in the new Cathedral at Garden City, two feat- 
ures of more than ordinary interest call for special no- 
tice. The first is the comment in Bishop Littlejohn’s 
address on the subjects of the relation of the Caurch to 
ecucation, und of the necessity of extending her training 
and mission agencies. In regard to the first topic, he 
alluded to what he characterized as the Church’s 
nerveless, inconsistent, and irrational attitude on the 
whole subject of education. Of the apathy of the uni- 





versities on this point he also spoke with emphasis. He 
sald : 

“It is beyond dispute that the current in our higher, and 
in our lower education as well, is drifting away from the 
church’s historic faith, and if from this, then equally from 
the ethics founded upon that faith. Our leading educational 
centers are beginning to throw off all restraint or disguise 
in their admissions on this point. With increasing frank- 
ness and assurance they tell us that it is no part of their 
business to teach, in anv form or way, the positive truths 
of Christianity. They have not progressed far enough in 
their favorite line to treat Christianity with disrespect. 
They still imply, rather than say, that so venerable a 
presence should be allowed what room it needs. They have 
no objection to handling the faiths of the past as anatomists 
handle dead bodies, but for the faith that is alive they make 
no provision and repudiate all obligation. Thus in these 
high places of scholastic liberalism every creed has a voice, 
but no creed is taught ; every school of opinion has a hear- 
ing, but no religious truth is stamped upon the mind and 
heart with the seal of authority. As for stated chapel 
services, without which colleges once thought they could 
not go on, these are in danger of dwindling away tea 
spiritless and repulsive minimum. The fact is, in many of 
our leading institutions the time has gone by when a well- 
organized religion is to be regarded as an integral or neces- 
sary factor in the education of a young American. Mean- 
while the two universities of the country—the one the 
highest, the other the youngest—the one representing the 
highest, the other the lowest school of American culture, 
and both the most conspicuous examples of the drift 
described, claim that the sons of churchmen outnumber any 
other class of their students.” 

In regard to the extension of mission work, referring to 
his last year’s address, which called sttention to the 
remarkable growth of Brooklyn and the lack of growth 
in church agencies, he said : 

“It is impossible that the clergy, and almost so that the 
laity, should be ignorant of its contents, and yet I have been 
astonished and stiil more saddened at the poverty of the 
result. Not one new center of work has been planted amid 
that surging mass of souls, and scarcely an additional dollar 
has been thrown into our treasury in support of any aggress- 
ive movement. Thus far I know of but one ray of light cast 
upon the dreary outlook—but one marked evidence of a 
stirred heart or an aroused conscience. A churchwoman 
well advanced in years, and belonging to a family resident 
in a suburban district—a family already well known for its 
great beneficence and rare liberality to the diocese—chanced 
to see the appeal in behalf of Brooklyn’s want. She had 
indicated her wish and intention to provide some substantia] 
help. She has outlined a plan which, if carried out, will give 
us & new mission, and an endowment to sustain it, in one of 
the most needy wards of the city.” 

The other topic to which we refer was the discussion on 
the revision of the Prayer-Book, which, as our readers 
know, is exciting animated debates in all the diocesan 
conventions this year. The subject was fully treated in 
Bishop Littlejohn’s address, and was brought in form for 
action before the convention by Dr. Snively’s report from 
the committee on thesu bject. They report in substance 
that the sub-committees differ in sentiment and Jack 
unanimity of approval; that some of the alterations 
might be generally acceptable, but others would not be 
80 regarded, and a few appear positively objectionable ; 
and the committee presented resolutions declaring the 
Book Annexed incomplete and unsatisfactory, and ex. 
pressing the sense of the convention to be that of non- 
approval. An animated and almost excited debate was 
cut off by adjournment; but on the following day a 
resolution was passed instructing the delegates to the 
General Convention to vote against the proposed changes 
as a whole, leaving it free to them to favor the adoption 
of some individual changes. 








STUDENTS’ AID SOCIETY OF WELLESLEY 
COLLEGE. 


HE annual meeting of this Society was held May 
13th in Boston, and was addressed by Mrs. H. B- 
Goodwin, Secretary of the Society; Miss Freeman, Presi- 
dent of the College ; the Rev. Philip Moxom, Dr. N. G. 
Clark, Dr. McKenzie, and Dr. Duryea. 

It again called the attention of the Christian public to 
the fact that there are scores of young women in parson- 
ages, in this and other lands, and in homes of more 
aspiration than pecuniary resource, who are longing for 
an education which shall fit them for a useful life, but 
who must receive help, or it is beyond their reach. 

This necessity has long been recognized for young 
men, and scholarships are available in almost every 
institution ; indeed, in scholarships and endowments, fer 
every dollar invested for the education of young women, 
fifty-three dollars are invested for that of young men in 
this land, and this in addition to the fact that there are 
many more opportunities for young men to help them- 
selves. 

Miss Freeman stated in her moving address that the 
experience of the college has shown that among the best 
students are those who are aided by loans or gifts. 
That this help does not ‘“‘ pauperize the girls” is evi- 
denced by the fact that $7,250 has been paid back to the 
treasury of the Society in seven years, from the small 
salaries of those who have gone out. All the girls ask is 





achance to fit themselves for life, when they will in 
turn help some other. 

When we think that nearly two-thirds of the school- 
rooms, and all the social circles and homes of the land, 
are presided over by women, should not Christian men 
and women be glad that the number {s so great of those 
who ask that they may be helped to go out into these 
lines of work, with the breadth and sweetness which a 
Christian culture gives, and should there not be many 
who would be glad to perpetuate their work in the 
world by thus investing in the young life of the next 
generation? That the Wellesley students wish to do 
their share is well shown by the fact that forty have in 
the ten years of the college gone into distinctively mis- 
sionary work in the home and foreign field. Five 
thousand dollars establishes a scholarship ; annual do- 
nations are wisely distributed by the managers. Mrs. 
H. F. Durant, of Boston, is the Treasurer of the Society. 








BEFRIENDING WORKING-GIRLS. 


N association which aims to assist, in a practical 
way, the self-supporting young women whose 
needs are for friendship and direction rather than for 
charity, has just opened for inspection its building in 
West Thirty third Street. The intentions of the society 
and its methods may be judged of by the following de- 
scription of its quarters, given in one of the daily papers: 
“On the first floor the parlors will be utilized as a class- 
room for instruction in various money-making occupa- 
tions, while the rear room, extend!ng across the house, 
has been fitted up as a library and evening room, which 
will be provided with an ample supply of books, period- 
icals, games, and writing materials. Ono the second 
floor is the sewing room, well stocked with machines 
and material of every kind, where practical lessons will 
be given in the cutting, fitting, and making of dresses, 
underwear, etc. The upper two stories are arranged as 
airy dormitories, The basement floor is occupied by 
the dining-room and kitchen ; and the whole establish- 
ment is under the care of a competent matron. 

‘**The work which the new society proposes for Itself 
is thus outlined by one of the members, himself an em- 
ployer of several hundred girls of all ages : 

‘** «There are here in New York thousands of girls de- 
pendent on their own resources, many of them without 
previous preparation of any kind, and there are thou- 
sands of men and women earnestly anxious to befriend 
these girls, and with means to do so. Our aim {fs to 
bring the two together. We want this building of ours 
to be a friend’s house, to which any girl may ccme for 
advice, sympathy, and assistance, with a certainty that 
her confidence will be respected and her reasonable 
wants supplied. If she is ill, we have skilled physiclans 
who will attend her, and wait forever, if need be, for 
their fees. If she wants work, we will find it for her. 
If she needs advice, it is at her service. If she wants to 
increase her earning powers by learning housekeep- 
ing or dressmaking or stenography or bookkeeping, or 
almost any other occupation for which women are fitted, 
she can come’ and learn. If she wants a boarding- 
house, we will try and find her one. If she needs a shel- 
ter, we will give it her ; a resting spell in the country, 
we will try and get it for her; a pleasant, cheery even- 
ing, our rooms are open to her. We will give when 
giving is a necessity, but what we chiefly want to do is 
to help. Charity, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
pauperizes ; but friendship is an afd to independeace. 
Our society will be a friend, but never a patron.’” 








CHUKCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be qlad to receive items of news for these columns | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The annua! meeting of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association occurred May 19. Treasurer's report 
showed a balance of $1,096.21 ; present membership is 3,738. 

—On May 27 the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Middlesex County will hold their annual cenvention at 
Hudson, Mass. 

—The dedication of the new Congregational church in 
West Rutland, Vt., took place May 19. The society is the 
oldest in Rutland, having been organized in 1773. The serv- 
ices were conducted by the Rev. B. Fay Mills, acting pas- 
tor of the church. The Rev. 8. B. Spear, of Middlebury, 
preached the sermon. 

—S8teps are being taken to form a French Congregational 
church in Springfield, Mass. Ata recent meeting, a clerk, 
treasurer, four deacons, and a standing committee of five 
were chosen. A council is called for the 28th to sanction 
the church and to install the Rev. John Provost as pastor. 

—The spring meeting of the Worcester Unitarian Confer- 
erce of Churches was held at Hopedale, Mass. May 19 and 
20. The Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D., of Boston, preached 
the conference sermon. 

—The West Warren Congregational Society have raised 
$500 toward supporting preaching. The Home Missionary 
Society will pay them $300, and with the two sums it is pro- 
posed to settle a minister. 

—The Merrimack County Congregational Sunday-schools 
held the annual convention at Henniker, N. H. 

—Of the graduates who have just completed their course 
at the Hartford Theglogical Seminary, Mr. Dyer has accepted 
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a call to become pastor of the church of Upton, Mass. ; 
Mr. Hewitt has accepted a call to North Bennington, Vt., 
and Mr. Webster to Cummington, Mags. : Mr. George Row- 
land has been accepted by the American Board as mission- 
ary toJapan. Nearly all of the class, fourteen in number, 
have fields of labor in view. The Rev. L. W. Hicks and the 
Rey. Michael Burnham were elected members of the Board 
of Trustees. 

~The dedication of the handsome building erected for 
the School of Christian Workers in Springfield, Mass., is to 
take place on June 1. Addresses will be made by Mr. T. 8. 
Cole, of Ontario, Mr. R. R. McBurney, of New York, and 
others. The students will attend in a body the conference 
to be held in Harrisburg, Pa., June 3. 

—The 194th meeting of the New Haven County Episcopal 
Convocation will be held at Trinity Church, Waterbury, in 
connection with the consecration of that church, May 27th 
and 28th. 

—A petition, signed by 101 residents of Worcester, Mass., 
was presented to the Boston Presbytery lately, asking that 
a Presbyterian church be formed in Worcester. 

—A Swedish Evangelical mission church has been opened 
for worsbip in Lowell, Mass. 

—The North Avenue Baptist Church of Cambridge, Mass., 
was dedicated with impressive ceremonies on Tuesday of 
last week. The cost of the improvements, which have 
practically made a new church building, is about $50,000, 
and the entire sum has already been pledged. 

—At the last meeting of the Hartford Congregational 
Club, Henry George lectured on Land Tenure. 

—The Unitarians and Universalists of Newport have 
united and formed the First Unitarian Society, with E. L. 
Sibley president. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


—A second conference of mission circle workers was held 
May 15 in the ball of the Bible House, New York, by invi- 
tation of Miss Halsey, New York Secretary of the Woman's 
Board of Missions. Various practical points were pre- 
sented: how to reach and interest children in regular mis- 
sionary meetings; how to include all the children in the 
exercises of the meeting: and how to raise money without 
entertainments. Personal visitation and effort, with a wise 
guiding of all to some part in the meetings as their share of 
the privilege, not as a burden or cross-bearing, were men- 
tioned by several experienced workers among children as 
successful ways of meeting these points. Having last year 
heard countless plans for money-raising entertainments, 
the other and higher way of giving was now discussed. 
Membership fees, pledges, collections, fines, earning and 
saving money, birthday offerings, and special gifts at 
special seasons, were all urged, and, better still, proved by 
actual experiences to be both possible and successful in 
missionary work. 

—An important meeting of the trustees of the John F. 
Slater fund for the education of the Freedmen of the South 
was held in New York’May 28. Ex-President R. B. Hayes, 
Chairman of the Board, presided. The other members 
present were Chief Justice Waite, of the United States 
Supreme Court, William E. Dodge, Morris K. Jesup, James 
P. Boyce, President D. C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and the Rev. Dr. Atticus G. Haygood, of Atlanta, the 
General Agent of the Board. The reports showed that in 
1884-85 $36,764 were spent in ten States. From one to six 
schools in each State were aided. The fund has already 
helped 8,000 colored scholars, and given 300 teachers their 
education. Tbe sum of $40,000 was appropriated for the 
next year’s work. 

—The Jerry McAuley Memoria] Drinking Fountain, at the 
south end of the Thirty-second Street Park, this city, was 
unveiled on Saturday afternoon, May 22. 

—The Pilgrim Congregational Church of New York City, 
of which the Rev. Dr. Samuei H. Virgin has been pastor for 
the last fifteen years, held a very interesting series of anni- 
verseary meetings last week and the present week. The 
church was incorporated in 1862. The last service in the 
old church building was on December 31, 1882, and the first 
service was held in the chapel of the new church on January 
14, 1883. The church was completed and consecrated on 
June 10, 1883. Starting at 38, the membership is now 403, 
and there are over 500 pupils in the Sunday-school. 

—The New York Medical Missionary Society, which fur- 
nishes medical instruction to theological students, and also 
keeps open four free dispensaries and a hospital for the poor 
of the city, has given 30,000 attendances to the sick poor. It 
is said that in the year 1881, out of 689 missionaries in India 
only sixty nine had a knowledge of medicine, and the 
Society estimates that thereis but one ‘‘ medical missionary ’”’ 
to 10,000,000 of heathen in foreign lands. The peculiarly 
good results of such work as that of this society are self- 
evident. Its work is limited only by the funds at command. 

—Bishop Goodwin, of Carlisle, England, preached in 
Trinity Church last Sunday. 

—The General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
has been in session in New York the past week. 

—Hanson Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, has received 
an addition of over seventy members since the Rev. J. C. 
Allen began his pastorate. Improvements are to be made 
in the church building. 

—The Saturday half-holiday movement was strongly sup- 
ported in Brooklyn at a great meeting at the Academy of 
Music, May 19, at which Mayor Whitney presided, and Dr. 
Talmage was the principal speaker. 

—A misuse of some $25,000 of trust funds by John R.. 
Smith, Treasurer of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Reformed Church, has been discovered. 

—Bishop Littlejohn, who has charge of all the American 
ehurches in Europe, has resigned the latter portion of his 
bishopric because of ill health and advancing years. 

—A brief history of the South Datch Reformed Church of 
Brooklyn was read by the pastor, the Rey. A. D, W. Mason, 





at the recent celebration of the church’s forty-fifth anniver- 
sary. 

—The Nazarene Congregational Church (colored) in 
Brooklyn have purchased the chapel in Adelphi Street 
formerly occupied by a society of Spiriiualists, and the 
building was dedicated on Sunday, May 16. 

—Two new churches are to be erected in Rochester, N.Y.; 
one for the First German Evangelical Association, the other 
for the North Street Methodiet Episcopal Church. 

—The managers of the Philadelphia Society for the Em- 
ployment and Instruction of the Poor report that during 
the year ending March 31, 6,110 persons were given lodging, 
and 12.220 meals furnished lodgers. In addition, 2,249 
meals were furnished transient persons, 3,219 to school 
children, and 4,447 to sewing-women, making a total of 
24,039 meals served. 

—At the annual convention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of New Jersey the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee showed that twenty-nine associations report 5,431 
members, of whom 2,570 are active members. The total 
value of the properties owned by the Association, less debt, 
is $184,070. Nine associations employ seventeen general 
secretaries and assistants. 

—The arrangements for the fifth annual conference of the 
Societies of Christian Endeavor, at Saratoga Springs, July 6, 
7, and 8, have been completed, and detailed information 
may be obtained from George M. Ward, General Secretary, 
Box 1,235, Boston. 

—Washington dispatches say that most of the $1,000,000 
necessary for the endowment of the new Roman Catholic 
University has already been subscribed, and that ground 
will be broken for the erection of buildings next spring. 

—The subject of the election of an Assistant Bishop in 
Philadelphia is actively discussed. The standing committee 
of the Church have held a meeting to fix the date for a new 
convention, rendered ‘necessary by Phillips Brooks’s declina- 
tion, but the date has not yet been announced. Dr. McVick- 
ar’s name is prominently mentioned among those of candi- 
dates, but it is by no means certain that he will be elected. 

—The programme for the sixtieth anniversary of the 
American Home Missionary Society, which will take place 
at Saratoga Springs June 1 to 3, has been published. The 
list of prominert speakers includes the names of William 
M. Tavlor, William Hayes Ward, Samuel W. Dike, H. A. 
Schauffler, Arthur Little, Joseph Cook, D. L. Leonard, 
J. Hall Melivaine, and many others. 

—The clergymen of Newark, N. J., held a meeting, irre- 
spective of creed, last Monday evening, in which they dis- 
cussed the subject of the frequent drinking of workingmen 
during the hours of labor, and the best way to prevent it. 

—The annual convention of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Northern New Jersey met at East Orange, May 18. Bishop 
Starkey presided and delivered the annual address. The 
discussion on the proposed amendments to the Prayer-Book 
was syirited. Their acceptance, with one or two excep- 
tions, was recommended. Before adjourning, the name of 
the diocese was changed to the Diocese of Newark. 

—A Miss Benson has placed the sum of $200,000 in the 
hands of the Rev. H. 8. Hoffman and Mr. C. M. Morton to 
establish a Reformed Episcopal divinity school in West 
Philadelphia. A parish ts to be connected with the semi- 
nary, and the students will assist in parochial werk. Thirty 
thousand dollars additional has been pledged for endow- 
ment. 

THE WEST. 


—The annual meeting of the Chicago Bible Society, held 
on Monday of last week, brought out the facts that, besides 
organizing three new branches, the Society has this year 
distributed 1,000 Bibles and Testaments, worth about $1,000; 
the Society has distributed 25,000 copies the past yeer, and 
visited 22,000 families. It found 1,232 families destitute of 
Bibles, and gave books to 822 of them. Within its existence 
of forty-six years 115,934 families have been visited, 100,089 
Bibles and Testaments given away. 

—Here are some suggestive titles of topics discussed at 
the Illinois State Sunday-School Convention just held in 
Bloomington : ‘‘ How to Interest the Parents,’’ *‘ How to 
Retain the Old Boys,’’ ‘‘ How to Secure Good Teachers,” 
** How to Know that Your Teachers are Doing Good, Faith- 
ful Work, ‘‘ How Shall we Interest the Old Mempers of the 
Church,’’ ‘‘ How Far to Encourage Sacred Concerts on the 
Sabbath,’”’ ‘‘ How to Break the Monotony of the Routine 
Work,’’ ‘* How to have a Good Time,’’ ‘‘ How to Increase 
the Missionary Collection.’’ 

—The First Methodist Church at Springfield, Ill., reports 
1,600 conversions, and the meetings are still continuing with 
unabated interest. 

—A new Presbyterian Church building has just been 
dedicated at Springdale, Ohio, to take the place of the old 
edifice, which has been in use fifty years, and whose pred- 
ecessor was erected in 1796. 

—A feature of religious life more common in the Western 
States than in those of the East consists of formal debates 
on dogmatic topics between ministers of different 
denominations. Thus, we notice a Western paper states 
that the Rev. T. W. Woodrow (Universalist) and the Rey. 
J. M. Thompson (Baptist) ‘‘ have a written contract to de- 
bate on the following propositions, to wit: Prop. 1. ‘Do 
the Holy Scriptures teach that those who die in willful diso- 
bedience to the law of God shall enjoy endless salvation?’ 
T. W. Woodrow affirms ; J. M. Thompson denies. Prop. 2 
‘Do the Holy Scriptures teach that those who die in willful 
disobedience to the law of God shall suffer endless punish- 
ment?’ J. M. Thompson affirms ; T. W. Woodrow denies,” 

—The following resolution was passed by the Baptist 
State Convention of California two or three weeks ago: 
“We deprecate the anti-Chinese and anti-Christian spirit 
manifested among our population toward the Chinese, and 
we think it ought to increase the endeavors of the faithful 
in seeking the salvation of the heathen now in our midst.”’ 





The convention also urged constant effort in the extension 
of the work of evangelization among the Chinese. 

—The enttre sum necessary to complete the $60,000 edifice 
of the Rockford (lll.) Court Street Methodist Church has 
bien raised. 

—A resolution was passed by the colored Baptist ministers 
of Louisville lately appealing to the Legislature to remove 
all discriminations that hinder the colored citizens from the 
enjoyment of equal rights with their white fellow-citizens. 

THE SOUTH, 

—The Rt. Rev. Thomas A. secker has been installed 
bishop of the Roman Catholic see of Savannah, Ga. 

—The sessions of the conference of ths Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, at Richmond, continue to be important 
and animated. The proposition requiring bishops to con 
sult presiding elders was lost on a final vote. The Rev. Sam 
Jones and the Rev. Sam Small were present at one of the 
meetings. The publication of the ‘ Quarterly Review ”’ is to 
be continued, the place of publication to be changed from 
Macon, Ga., to Nashville, Tenn. A proposition that the 
word ‘* South ’’ should be eliminated from the name of the 
church, and the words ‘* Methodist Episdopal’’ transposed 
to read ** Episcopal Methodist,’’ was rejected. It was sug- 
gested that steps should be taken unifying the work of 
Methodists in foreign fields. The four new bishops elected 
were: William Wallace Duncan, D.D., of the South Caro- 
lina conference ; Charles D. Galloway, of the Mississippi 
conference ; Eugene Russell Hendrix, D.D., of the Missouri 
conference ; and Joseph H. Stanton, D.D., of the Kentucky 
conference. 

—The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
South, has been in session in Augusta, Ga., the past week. 
The standing committees were appointed, and amoug them, 
by order of the Assembly, a special committee to consider 
the overtures of the presbyteries on evolution, and to report 
as early as possible. Dr. George Armstrong, of Norfolk, Va., 
conspicuous as an opponent of Dr. Woodrow, was made 
chairman of this committee. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

—R. G. Hutchins, D.D., was installed as pastor over the Second 
Church in Oberlin, Ohio, May 6. 

—Henry E. Barnes, of the Center Church, Haverhill, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—George F. Prentiss, of the Yale Seminary, accepts a call 
from Bridgeport, Conn. 

—W. A. Waterman, of Marion, Iowa, accepts a call from 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

—Robert Samuels, of West Barnstable, Mass., has resigned. 

—Evarts Scudder, for nineteen years pastor of the First Church 
at Great Barrington, Mass, died in New York City, May 15. 

—T. P. Sawin, of Mystic, Mass., has resigned, and his resigna- 
tion has been accepted. 

—Mr. Perry, of Cumberland, Me., has assumed charge of the 
church at Limerick. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—A. H. McKinney, late of the Union Theological Seminary, 
was installed as pastor of Romeyn Chapel, New York, a mission 
of Dr. Jobn Hall's church, on May 17. 

—Alexander B. Jack, of Hazelton, Pa., died in that town Jast 
week. 

David Magie, of the First Church in Paterson, N. J., has 
accepted the call of that part of his old congregation which has 
organized the Church of the Redeemer. 

—J. W. Dulles, D D., has been chosen Secretary of the Board 
of Publication of the Presbyterian Church, to fiil the vacancy 
caused by Dr. Schenck’s resignation. 

—Mr. Cobb, of the Forty-first Street Church in Chicago, accepts 
a call to Elizabeth, N. J 

—J. R. Mitchell has been installed in Findlay, Ohio. 

—J. M. Leeper has been installed at Reading, Pa. 

—W. L. McEwan has been installed as pastor over the Rodney 
Street Church at Wilmington, Del. 


BAPTIST, 
—T. A. Howard will terminate his work with the church at 
Amherst, N. H., June 27. 
—D. P. French died recently in Nashville, Ill., at the age of 
sixty-nine years. 
Mr. Shields, of Boston, accepts a call to the church at Hins 
dale. 
—The Central Baptist Church of Norwich, Conn., has voted 
against accepting the resignation of the Rev. Dr. Herr. 
—Mr. Scott, of the church at Barnstable, Mass., has resigned. 
—W.T. Sargent, of Freeport, Me., died last week. 
EPISCOPAL, 
—Arthur Lawrence, of Stockbridge, Mass., has received a call 
te Christ Church, Norwich, Conn. 
—H. M. Cunningham, of Westfield, Conn., accepts a eall to 
Watertown. 
—Martin Aignen has been ordained as an assistant at St. Luke’s 
Church, Brooklyn. 
—C.C. Camp, of St. Paul’s, New Haven, Conn., has received a 
call to St. James's Church, Westville, Conn. 
—George W. Harrod, St. Luke’s Church, Baltimore, Md., 
has resigned. 
—J.O. Lincoln, of Williamstown, Mass., accepts a call to St. 
Luke's Church, Troy, N. Y. 
-Melville Boyd, of All Saints’ Church, Brooklyn, has with- 
drawn bis resignation. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—J. K. Applebee, of the Parker Memoria! Hail, Boston. has 
accepted a cull from the Unitarian church at Marblehead, 
Mass. 

—J. E. June has declined the eal! of the Universalist church at 
Perry, N. Y 

~J.N. Pardee, of the Unitarian church at Laconia, N. H., 
accepts a eall from the Second Church at Lowell, Mass. 

—E. L. 8. Osgood, of Plymouth, Mass, has received a call to 
the Unitarian Society of Grafton, Mass. 

—W. P. Burnell has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Universalist church in Plymouth, Mass. 

—J. C. Burke, of Baltimore, Md.. has received a call to 8t. 
Matthew's English Lutheran Church in Brooklyn, N. ry. 
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Books AND Qutuors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY, 


Harper's Monthly.—The number just issued is nearly 
as entertaining as the last one—and that is saying a 
good deal—and much more varied in its list of topicsand 
better balanced between fiction, travel, and miscellane- 
ous sketches. Rear-Admiral Eiward Simpson writesof 
the navy, tracing its advance from sailing to steam ships, 
then from wooden to iron vessels, and finally from fron 
to the steel crufcers, and urges that the next steps must be 
the construction of steel armor plating and heavy steel 
guns. The article is profusely illustrated. So also is 
Mr. Bowker's paper in the series on our great industries, 
this article treating of sugar-cane, sugar-making, and 
the manufacture of a!] its sweet compounds. In the 
fiction Mr. Blackmore's serial installment is the best yet 
printed, Mrs. Craik’s novel is ended, and Mr. Warner’s 
story—if so it may be called—is occupied with the joys 
of Newport. There is also a strong short story by Miss 
Annie Porter. The poetry is by Paul Hamilton Hayne, 
Minot J. Savage, and J. W. De Forest. From a well- 
written sketch of Kentucky mountaineer life by Mr. 
James Lane Allen we selsct a passage describing 
the hardy physique and lonely life of these ‘‘ dwellers 
on the hill-top3:” 

“Straight, slim, angular, white bodies ; average or even 
unusual stature, without great muscular robustness; feat- 
ures regular and colorless, unanimated but intelligent, 
in the men sometimes fierce, and in the women often sad ; 
among the latter occasional beauty of a pure Greek type; a 
manner shy and deferential, but kind and fearless ; eyes 
with a slow, long look of mild inquiry, or of general listless- 
ness, or of unconscious and unaccountable melancholy ; 
the key of life a low minor strain, losing itself in reverie; 
voices monotonous in intonation; movements uninformed 
by nervousness—these are characteristics of the Kentucky 
mountaineers. Living to-day as their fcrefathers lived 
before them a hundred years ago; bearing little of the 
world, caring nothing for it; responding teebly to the in- 
fluences of civilization near the highways of travel in and 
around the towns, and latterly along the lines of railway 
communication, but sure to live here, if uninvaded and 
unaroused, in the same condition for a hundred or more 
years to come; utterly lacking the spirit of development 
from within; utterly devoid of any sympathy with that 
boundless and ungovernable activity which is carrying the 
Saxon race in America from one state to another, whether 
better or worse. The origin of these people, the relation they 
sustain to the different population of the central region—in 
fine, an account of them from the date of their settling in 
these mountains te the present time, when, as it seems, they 
are on the point of losing their isolation, and with it their dir- 
tinctiveness—would imprison phases of life and character 
valuable alike to the special history of this country and to 
the general history of the human mind. The land in these 
mountains is all claimed, but it is probably not all covered 
by actual patent. As evidence, a company has been formed 
to specuiate in lands not secured by title. The old careless 
way of marking off boundaries by going from tree to tree, 
by partly surveying and partly guessing, explains the pres- 
ent uncertainty. Many own land by right of occupancy, 
there being no otherciaim. The great body of the people 
live on and cultivate little patches which they either own, or 
hold free, or pay rent for with athird of thecrop. These 
not infrequently get together and trade farms as they would 
horses, no deed being executed. There is among them a 
mobile element—squatters—who make a hill-side clearing 
and live on it as long as it remains productive, when they 
move elsewhere. This accounts for the presence throughout 
the country of abandoned cabins, around which a dense 
new forest growth is springing up. Leaving out of consid- 
eration the few instances of substantial prosperity, the 
most of the people are abjectly poor, and they sppear to 
have no sense of accumulation. The main crops raised on 
the patch are corn and potatoes. By the scant gardens will 
be seen little patches of cotton, sorghum, and tobacco; flax 
also, though less than formerly. Many make insufficient 
preparation for winter, laying up no meat, but buyinga 
piece of bacon now and then, and paying for it by working. 
In some regions the great problem of life isto raise two 
dollars and a half during the year for county taxes. Being 
pauper counties, they are exempt from State taxation. 
Jury fees are highly esteemed and much sought after.’’ 


Allantic Monthly.—In the June number the propor- 
tion of fiction is very large, more than half the prges 
of the number being devoted to this branch of literature. 
Besides the installments of the serlals by Charles Egbert 
Craddock, Henry James, and W. H. Bishop, there {san 
excellent short story, ‘* Valentine’s Chance,” by Lillle 
Chace Wyman. Of the miscellaneous essays and papers 
the more important are: ‘‘ A Roman Gentleman Under 
the Empire,” by Harriet W. Preston, who gives an anf- 
mated and familiar talk about the life in the Roman 
Empire in the times of the younger Pliny ; ‘‘ A Glance 
at 1786,” by Edward Stanwood, a pleasantly retrospect- 
ive historical and social review; a finished and judi- 
cious criticism on seme aspects of Balzac’s genius, by 
George Frederick Parsons; and an editorial review of 
the latest novels of James, Crawford, and Howells. One 
thing the writer finds in common in these three authors 
—thelr industry. He tays: 





““We have long been used to the spectacle of English 
novelists turning out their work with all the regularity 
and punctuality of a machine in good running order. An- 
thony Trollope and Mrs. Oliphant occur at once to one as 
authors whose fiction could be counted on every season, 
year after year ; and there was something agreeable tn the 
reflection that one would get his minor canon or small lord, 
with now and thena bishop and a premier, as promptly and 
as surely as he got his tax bill. It is only now, however, 
that one may count with equal confidence upon the home 
supply, and through the agency of the monthly magazine 
one may have his James, or his Crawford, or his Howells, year 
inand year out. We name these three because they are at 
present the most distinctly professional novelists in America, 
and add their books to the annual sum of fiction witha de- 
lightfal regard for the publiceye andear. Surely, itis no 
small mercy that, in these days of wearisome readjustment 
of all earthly affairs, three estimable gentlemen devote 
themselves with incredible industry and cheerfulness to the 
task of entertaining their countrymen. They are knights 
of labor who never seem dissatisfied with their lot, never 
work less than twenty-four hours a day—it is impossible 
that they can accomplish ali they do in less time—and never 
seem to be engaged on any strike or boycotting lark. 

‘* Perhaps it is an equal cause for self-congratulation that 
they so rarely ask us to listen to their opinion on any of the 
topics which we go to them to escape. An eminent lawyer, 
inthe good old days when anti-slavery agitation was run- 
nirg huge cracks through Church and State, expressed his 
devout thankfulness that there was one church in Boston 
to which he could go without fear of having his conscience 
disturbed. We feel a somewhat similar confidence when 
we open a new book by one of these three authors. To be 
sure, Mr. Crawford suffered a temporary aberration when a 
few months’ residence in this country sufiiced to qualify 
him to produce that droll variation of an English politi- 
cal novel—‘ The American Politician.’ Mr. Howells, too, 
came alarmingly near giving us views upon the divorce 
question, but was restrained by his artistic conscience, and 
gave us instead the reflection of an American surface with- 
out his own reflections upon the reflection. Bt, barring 
these cases, the authors in question have provided us with 
a cool and shady retreat from the din and heat of modern 
discussion.”’ 


Macmillan's Magazine —Among the special features of 
the May issue, which, like its immediate predecessor, is 
in interest decidedly above the average of this periodical 
for the last year, are, a paper on Archbishop Trench by 
one of his old pupils, a thorough and not altogether 
favorable criticlam of the Longfellow biography, a 
little treatiee on Criticism by Mr. Willlam Archer, him 
self a critic of no mean repute, and a newly translated 
sketch from Tourguéneff, which is said to record a per- 
sonal experience in a fire at sea. From one of the 
pleasantly written little eesays on literary topics of 
which this magazine makes a specialty, entitled ‘* Worn- 
out Types,” we quote a passage : 


“Tt is now a complaint of quite respectable antiquity 
that the types in which humanity was origimally eet up by a 
humor-loving Providence are worn out and require recast- 
ing. The surface of society has become smooth. It ought 
to be a bas-relief—it is a plane. Even a Chaucer (so it is 
said) could make nothing of us as we wend our way to 
Brighton. We have tempers, it is true—bad ones for the 
most part ; but no humors to be in or out of. We are all 
far too much alike; we do not group well; we only mix. 
All this, and more, is alleged against us, A cheerfully dis- 
posed person might perhaps think that, assuming the pre- 
vailing type to bea good, plain, readable one, this uniformity 
need not necessarily be a bad thing ; but had he the courage 
to give expression to this opinion he would most certainly be 
at once told, with that mixture of asperity and contempt so 
properly reserved for those who take cheerful views of any- 
thing, that without well-defined types of character there can 
be neither National Comedy nor Whimsical Novel; and as 
it is impossible to imagine any person sufficiently cheerful 
to carry the argument further by inquiring ingenuously, 
‘And how would that matter?’ the position of things be- 
comes serious and demands a few minutes’ investiga- 
tion. 

* Literature is but the reflex of life, and the humor of it 
lies in the portrayal of the individual, not the type; and 
though the young man in‘Locksley Hall’ no doubt 
observes that the ‘individual withers,’ we have but to take 
down George Meredith’s novels to find the fact is otherwise, 
and that we have still one amongst us who takes notes, and 
against the battery of whose quick wits even the costly 
raiments of Poole are no protection. We are forced as we 
read to exclaim with Petruchio, ‘Thou hast hit it ; come, sit 
on me.’ No doubt, the task of the modern humorist is not 
so easy as it was. The surface ore has been mostly picked 
up. In order towin the precious metal you must now work 
with in-stroke and out-stroke after the most approved 
methods. Sometimes one would enjoy it a little more if we 
did not hear quite go distinctly the snorting of the engine, 
and the groaning and the creaking of the gear as it painfully 
winds up its prize: but what would you? Methods, noless 
than men, must have the defects of their qualities. 

“Tf, therefore, it be the fact that our National Comedy is 
in a decline, we must look for some other reasons for it than 
those suggested by Hazlitt in 1817. When Mr. Chadband 
ingu‘red, ‘Why can we not fly, my friends?’ Mr. Snagsby 
ventured to observe, ‘in a cheerful and rather knowing tone, 
“No wings!’’’ but he was immediately frowned down by 
Mrs.Snagsby. We lack courage to suggest that the somewhat 
heavy-footed movements of our recent dramatists are in any 
way due to their not being provided with those twin 
adjuncts indispensable for the genius who would soar.” 





THE LIFE OF LONGFELLOW.' 


In many ways this is the most important work in 
American biography for some years. And this, not 
because of any remarkable superiority in the method of 
ita execution, nor even because it throws a strong and 
genial light on the literary circles of a generation now 
passing away, but rather because it gives us so delightful 
a picture of the personality of one who was not only one 
of the greatest American poets, if not the greatest ; not 
only a central figure in that group of writers of whom 
but two or three remain—and the replacement of which 
does not seem to be among the immediate literary prob- 
abilitfee—but who was, in his gentle courtery, his delicate 
and exquisite taste, his high and noble culture, and his 
invariable sympathy with others, the most lovable and 
most widely beloved of American writers. Some critics 
of the recent school have scen fit to disparage Longfel- 
low’s poetry as merely sweet and clear, appealing, they 
say, to the popular ear rather than to the scholar’s mind ; 
but in the estimation of the great reading public his 
fame never stood higher than to-day, despite the fact that 
Mr. Ruskin declines to include him in his list of hundred 
best books, and that a similar list just given by high critl- 
cal authority in this country makes—by accident, we trust 
—the same omission. It is difficult, moreover, to imagine 
what another eminent critic means by saying that Ten- 
nyson is essentially scholarly, Longfellow not. In tone, 
in study, and in taste, the latter’s work will seem to 
many to wear the more distinctively scholarly garb. 

The fault of the present volumes, as a piece of I{t2r- 
ary work, is the superabundance of material. A closer 
editing, a freer exercise of the powers of rejection and 
selection of material—particularly of that used in the first 
volume—would have made a more thoroughly readable 
L'fe. Yet so warm is the personal interest aroused that 
one reads even comparative trivialitles and the record of 
minor personal actions with the same feeling that one 
has in perusing the detalled letters of an actual acquaint- 
ance. Of description of Longfellow’s literary methods, 
the inception and carrying out of his great works, there 
is less than one would like, Even in diary and letters 
to intimate friends his genuine modesty in speaking of 
his own undertakings never relaxed. But of charming 
letters of travel, of pleasant personal gossip, of occa- 
sional glimpses of deep feeling, of odd bits of poetry 
never before printed, and of comment on and appre- 
clative criticism of contemporaries, there is abundance. 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott, Fields, Holmes, Lowell, 
Whittier, Sumner, Ticknor, Ward, Freiligrath—these 
are the names that most constantly reappear in the 
pages. Here is a daiatily poetical estimate of Emer- 
son : 

* Another of Emerson’s wonderful lectures. The subject, 
‘Inspiration ;’ the lecture iteelf an illustration of the theme. 
Emerson is like a beautiful pertico in a lovely scene of 
nature. We stand expectant, waiting for the High-Priest to 
come forth; and lo, there comes a gentle wind from the por- 
tal, swelling and subsiding ; and the blossoms and the vine- 
leaves shake, and far away down the green fields the grasses 
bend and wave; and we ask, ‘ When will the High-Priest 
come forth and reveal to us the truth?’ and the disciples 
say, ‘He has already gone forth, and is yonder in the 
meadows.’ ‘And the truth he was to reveal?’ ‘It is 
Nature: nothing more.’”’ 

And at another date he writes of Emerson’s poetry : 

‘“‘ Received from Emerson a copy of his poems. F. read 
it to me all the evening, and until late at night. It gave us 
the keenest pleasure ; though many of the pieces present 
themselves Sphinx like, and, ‘struggling to get free their 
hinder parts,’ offer a very bold front, and challenge your 
answer. Throughout the volume, through the golden mist 
and sublimation of fancy, gleam bright veins of purest 
poetry, like rivers running througn meadows. Truly, a 
rare volume, with many exquisite poems In it, among 
which I should single out ‘ Monadnoc,’ ‘Threnody,’ ‘ The 
Humble-bee,’ as containing much of the quintessence of 
poetry.” 

The following extract will give an idea of the kind of 
calls constantly made on Longfellow’s time and atten- 
tion, and the patience with which he met them: 

‘This afternoon a youth came into my study, and, throw- 
ing down, with vehemence, a red, printed paper, exclaimed : 
‘There! that’s what I want to do!’ and then, without 
pause, dashing a pocket-book upon it, continued, ‘ And 
that’s why I can’t do it—that empty purse!’ Ona the hand- 
bill, in large black letters, was ‘G—— C—— will give a 
select reading,’ etc. He then began to recite Emerson; 
then, the ‘ Building of the Ship,’ in fragments. In fine, he 
wanted funds to go on with his poetic readings, having an 
eye to the stage, with great plans of reform in the drama! 
As I could not furnish the funds, his face changed ; he rose, 
and shut the pocket-book, buttoned his coat across his 
breast, and said: ‘1 don’t want you to do it, unless you 
had rather do it than not! But I thought if it turned out 
well, this might be the beginning of a friendship between 
us.’ I calmed him a little; he sat down again; we talked 
of his plans, and he stayed to tea.” 

Of Margaret Fuller and her sad fate he writes : 


‘* The papers bring us news of the wreck of the ‘ Elizabeth’ 





1 Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfdiow. With Extracts from his 
Journals and Correspondence. Edited by Samuel Longfellow. 
Ryvols, (Boston Ticknor & Co.) 
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on Fire Island, near Long Island, and the loss of Horace 
Sumner, and of Margaret Fuller, Marchioness Ossoli, with 
her husband and child. What a calamity! A singular 
woman for New England to produce; original and some- 
what self-willed, but full of talent and full of work. A 
tragic end to a somewhat troubled and romantic life.” 


In a few playful touches the inception of the Brook 
Farm scheme and the Boston passion for ‘‘ isms” are 
described : 

“Since I last wrote you, sundry novelties have appeared 
in this quarter of the world, which you may see hinted at in 
the papers. They are among the moral reforms of the day, 
and have at once something serious and something comic 
about them. You probably have heard of the Non-Resist- 
ance Society in Boston, who wish to follow out literally the 
injunctions, ‘If a man strike you on one cheek,’ and ‘If a 
man take away your cloak,’ etc. One of the chief men of 
this society is Mr. Edmund Quincy, second son of our Presi- 
dent. They have now called a convention, inviting people 
of all creeds and denominations to attend and discuss 
the great questions, ‘What is the Church, the Sabbath, 
Religion?’ Not long ago there was a similar convention 
held in Groton. The first resolution was, ‘ Voted, that 
we are not sectarian ;? whereupon discussion arose as to 
what constituted a sect, which discussion lasted for three 
days, when the convention adjourned. Not long after, 
came up from Cape Cod a new sect called the ‘Come- 
outers,’ who formed a holy aliiance with the Transcendent- 
aliste. 

“Out of this fermentation of mind has sprang up a new 
plan, namely, to form a community to be called ‘ The Prac- 
tical Christans.’ Each individual is to subscribe two hun- 
dred dollars, and each family one thousand; a farm is to 
be bought near Boston, cottages to be built, and then the 
community goes to work. Every member is to labor three 
hours a day ; the remainder of the time is to be at his own 
disposal. There is no further community of goods than 
this. Thetbree hours’ labor it is thought will feed, clothe, 
and lodge them all; and the rest of the time is to be de- 
voted to the fine arts, music, literature, etc., etc. I hear 
that the Rev. George Ripley, Mr. Emerson, Miss Faller, and 
other prominent Transcendentalists are going to the Land 
of Promise. Likewise Mr. Alcott, the author of ‘Orphic 
Sayings’ in the ‘ Dial ;’ thongh I fear he will be an unprofit- 
able farmer, for, being a great Grahamite, he refuses to put 
manure on the land he now cultivates in Concord, thinking 
it is too stimulating !’’ 


The biographer thus relates the one great tragedy that 
left its traces on that gentle and beautiful life : 


“There is a break in the journal here ; and then these lines 
of Tennyson, added many days after : 
** Slee, sweetly, tender heart, in peace! 
Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul! 
While the stars burn, the moons Increase, 
And the great ages onward roll.’ 


“‘The break in the journal marked a break in his very 
I'fe ; an awful chasm that suddenly, and without the slight- 
est warning, opened at his feet. 

**Onthe 9th of July his wife was sittingin the library, with 
her two little girls, engaged in sealing up some small pack- 
ages of their curls which she bad just cut off. From a match 
fallen upon the floor, her light summer dress caught fire. 
The shock was too great, and she died the next morning. 
Three days later her burial took place at Mount Auburn. It 
was the anniversary of her marriage day ; and on her beau- 
tiful head, lovely and unmarred in death, some hand had 
placed a wreath of or:nge blossoms, Her husband was not 
there—confined to his chamber by the severe burns which he 
had himself received. 

** Thees wounds healed wi'h time. Tims could only assuage, 
never heal, the deeper wounds that burned within. This 
terrible bereavement, made more terrible by the shock of the 
suddenness and the manner of it, well-nigh crushed him. 
Friends gathered round, ard letters of sympathy poured in 
upon bim from every quarter, as the sad intelligence flashed 
over the land and sea. Ile bore his grief with courage and 
in silence. Only after months had passed could he speak of 
it ; and then only in fewest words, To a brother far distant 
he wrote: ‘And now, of what we both are thinking I can 
write no word. God’s will be done.’ To a visitor, who 
expressed the hope that he might be enabled to ‘ bear his 
cross’ with patience, he replied: ‘ Dear the cross, yes; but 
what if one is stretched upon it!’”’ 


Eighteen years after, he wrote these lines, found in 
his portfolio after his death, and first printed in this 
book : 

THE CROSS OF SNOW. 


In the long, sleepless watches of the night, 
A gentle form—the face of one long dead— 
Looks at me from the wall, where round its head 
A night-lamp casts a halo of pale light. 
Here in this room she died ; and soul more white 
Never through martyrdom of fire was led 
To its repose ; nor can in books be read 
The legend of a life more benedight. 
There is a mountain in the distaut west, 
That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 
Displays a cros3 of snow upon its side. 
Such is the cross I wear upon my breast 
These eighteen years, through all the changing scenes 
And seasons, changeless since the day she died.” 


We close this slight glance at this most charming of 
biographies by quoting the final summary of character 
written by one who knew and loved its subject well : 


“The man cannot fail to have been seen through what he 
did and what he wrote—the good son, devoted husband, 


affectionate father, the generous, faithful friend, the urbane 
and cultivated host, the lover of children, the lover of his 
country, the lover of liberty and of peace. The key to his 
character was sympathy. This made him the gentle and 
courteous receiver of every visitor, however obscure, how- 
ever tedious; the ready responser to every appeal to his 
pity and his purse; the kindly encourager to literary 
aspirants, however unpromising; the charitable judge of 
motives, and excuser of mistakes and offenses ; the delicate 
yet large liker ; the lenient critic, quick to see every merit 
beyond every defect. This gave to his poetry the human 
element, which made thousands feel as if this poem or that 
verse was written for each of them especially, and made in 
thousands of hearts in many lands a shrine of reverence 
and affection for his name. Through this sympathy 
thousands of grateful hearts had been touched, comforted, 
and lifted; made more gentle, more courageous, more full 
of holy trust in God, of faith in immortality.”’ 





Three Martyrs of the Nineteenth Century. By tae Author of 
“The Chronicles of the Schonberg Cotta Family.’”’ (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) A new, good book for the 
family and Sunday-school library ought to be widely her- 
alded. The presumption concerning a book by the gifted 
author of the ‘Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Fam- 
ily’ is that itis good, wholesome, and instructive. The pre- 
sumption {s correct in reference to this book beforeus. She 
desired to show that historic Christianity still had inspiring 
force, and she found three men whose lives were made sub- 
lime by it. She wanted to give evidence that the heart of 
the church had not grown cold, and she came to theses three 
men and found them glowing with a passion to succor and 
to save. She sought to combat the idea that this age is one 
of enervating luxury, and she saw these three men giving up 
all ease and peace and comfort as completely as any monk of 
the Thebaid. She heard that the chivalrous care for the weak 
belonged to the past, and she summoned these three men 
to her pages and let their lives testify of their heroic self- 
sacrifice for the oppressed of the earth. Livingstone, Gor- 
don, and Patteson may well be called the three martyrs of 
the nineteenth century, and this story of their worthy en- 
deavors and noble martyrdom ought to stir the hearts of 
the young to nobler living and a grandertrust in God. The 
task of the author is well done, and deserves cordial 
praise. 


The Divine Authority of the Bible. By G. Frederick Wright. 
(Boston: Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society.) The necessities of pastoral work called out this 
brief treatise, which is very helpful to the thoughtful reader. 
It is not exhaustive, but sufficiently full to sustain the 
positions of the author. His conservative position and 
patient scholarship are of great value in preparing such a 
work as this. He does not filnch from difficulties, but meets 
them im a straightforward and manly way, studying 
Scripture always “ minutely, grammatically, contextually, 
and historically.’? He declares that ‘‘ nothing in a sentence, 
or a word even, is unworthy of careful attention from the 
interpreter.’’ The formation of the canon, the matter of 
textual criticism, the alleged verbal discrepancies, and the 
alleged errors in quotation are severally examined, and with 
a contagious falth he concludes: ‘‘In that word we hear 
God's voice from the darkness, saying, ‘It is I; peace, be 
still.’ Reason and philosophy have no such inspiring and 
authentic voice.” om 

he Life of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. James Stalker. 
(New York: Scribner & Welford.) This vivacious and 
original presentation of the life of Jesus Christ was first 
published in the well-known series of Handbooks for Bible 
Classes edited by the Rev. Drs. Whyte and Doda, and in that 
form reached its fifteenth thousand, and still is in demand. 
This new edition was prepared at the solicitation of many, 
and it cannot fail to meet with warm approval and havea 
wide circulation. It is not a minute study of the text of 
Scripture, but makes prominent the controlling ideas of the 
Lord while he was on earth. The thoughts on his youth are 
interesting, and the division of his public life into the year 
of obscurity, the year of public favor, the year of opposition, 
is well sustained. There is not a dull sentence in the book, 
and a new glow of love is in the heart when the great story 
is completed. 





Studies in Worship Music. By John Spencer Curwen. 
(London: J. Curwen & Sons). This is the second series of 
the author's studiesinan important field. H1s motto is a 
worthy one, and commends itself to every true worshiper. It 
is the utterance of Father Haber! at the St. Cecilia Congress 
at Mainz, in 1884: ‘* The church wishes for worship in music, 
but not for the worship of music.’’ This is an admirable vol- 
ume, fuil of interesting information about choirs and church 
music in different parts of the world, and containing, also, 
just and generous criticism of ‘‘ Salvation Army Music,” 
‘* Moody and Sankey Sing!ing,’’ and ‘‘ Sunday-School Masic.”’ 
There is no wholesale slaughter of that which does not come 
up to the standard, but a careful search for that which 
secures the spirit of worship in those who hear. It would 
be well for members of choirs, musicians, and worshipers 
to read this book, which cannot fail to be very beneficial. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Marshall MacMahon is engaged in writing his memoirs. 
They will be published only after his death. 

—The National Temperance Society, New York, send usa 
new story by Annette L. Noble, entitled ‘*‘ Dave Marquand.” 

— Cassell & Co. have published ‘‘ The National Academy 
Notes and Complete Catalogue for 1886,” edited by Mr. 
Charles M. Kourtz. 





—Fifty-cent editions of Marion Crawford’s popular 


stories, ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs’? and ‘‘ Dr. Claudius,” are to be issued 
by Macmillan & Co. 

—The Orange Judd Company has just published a timely 
volume for suburban residents, ‘‘ Profita in Poultry: Use- 
ful and Ornamental Breeds.” 

—George W. Carleton has retired from the publishing 
firm of G. W. Carleton & Co. The business ts to be carried 
on hereafter by Mr. G. W. Dillingham. 

—The Congregational Publishing House has recently 
issued a story by Mrs. M. 8. Corning, ‘‘The Patchwork 
Quilt Society ;’’ and a story by F. H. Gallagher, ‘‘ Four Miles 
from Tarrytown.”’ 

—The author of *‘ The Recreations of a Country Parson,” 
Mr. Boyd, is still writing agreeable and popular essays, a 
collection of which is to be published at once by A. D. F, 
Randolph & Co., of this city. 

—Mr. W. M. Rossetti is writing an introduction for the 
volume of selections from Walt Whitman’s poems to be 
published in London by Chatto & Windus, in an edition uni- 
form with that of Bret Harte’s poems. 

—A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, have just published 
anew novel by Thorold King, ‘‘ Haschisch.’? The drug 
which gives the story its title is introduced and plays a con- 
siderable part in the development of the plot. 

—Mr. Grant Allen, well known as a successful writer both 
of fiction and of popular scientific works in England, is about 
to arrive in this country en route for his fatter’s house in the 
neighborhood of Kingston, Canada, where he is going to 
recruit his health. 

—The ‘‘ Forum ” is to continue its very interesting series 
of personal experience articles. Inthe June number Bishop 
Huntington will tell the story of his religious life, and Dr. 
Vincent, Chancellor of the Chautauqua Circle, will describe 
how he was educated. 

—Mr. Julian Hawthorne and Mr. George Parsons Lathrop 
will shortly enter the newspaper world, the former as the 
literary editor of the New York ‘‘ World,” while Mr. Lathrop 
will give the greater part of his time to the literary depart- 
ment of the New York “ Star.” 

—The publishers of Laura C. Hollaway’s ‘‘ The Ladies of 
the White House’’ announce that she is engaged upon what 
they are pleased to call ‘‘A Bridal Edition” of the book, 
which will contain ‘a full, authentic history of Miss Folsom, 
the bride-elect and future mistress of the White House.” 

—Until very lately only one copy of the first edition of 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress’? was known, but recently two 
copies more have been picked up in London at sixpence 
each. One was immediately sold to the British Museum for 
sixty-five pounds, and the other to a London publisher for 
twenty-five pounds. 

—Henry Holt & Co. have just added to their admirable 
Leisure Hour Series a new story by Mrs. Alexander, 
‘‘Beaton’s Bargain,’ and ‘‘Whom God hath Joined,” by 
Elizabeth G. Martin. The latter is a story with a purpose, 
and bas already appeared in the pages of the ‘‘Catholic 
World ”’ of this city as a serial. 

—Mr. G. Haven Putnam, the publisher, sails for Europe 
on the ‘‘ Arizona” onJunel. Mr. Putnam’s visit is exclu- 
sively on business cornected with the house of which he is 
senior member, his arrangements including the closing of 
several important literary undertakings into which the firm 
will enter shortly after his return on August 10. 

—Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in press for immediate 
publication a work of great importance on the Labor Ques- 
tion in America by Professor Ely, of Johns Hopkins 
University. Professor Ely, who is recognized as an 
authority on the subject, has given to this work much time 
and thought in its preparation, and has no doubt produced 
a work of enduring value to all interested in this question. 

—Tolstoi literature promises to have several other ad- 
ditions in the shape of translations of the Russian’s 
‘Sketches of Sebastopol,” upon which Mr. Franklin Pierce 
Abbott, a Boston literary gentleman, is now engaged. 
Count Tolstoi was an officer of artillery at the time of the 
Crimean war, and took part in the defense of Sebastopol. 
The sketches, three in number, were written by him after- 
ward from memory, and describe in a graphic manner the 
battle and scenes on the field. 

—The ‘‘ Chicago News”? says that the poem “ Leonainie,”” 
lately printed in the ‘* Critic,” and supposed to have been 
written by Poe, was, in point of fact, written by James 
Whitcomb Riley, a Western newspaper man and minor 
poet. The story goes that Riley wrote the poem in imita- 
tion of Poe, and attached Poe’s name to it in order to prove 
his theory that good work might go begging if written by 
an unknown author, but that the veriest trash would be 
praised if it appeared above a well-known name, 

—By arrangements now perfected, Messrs, G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons have become the authorized publishers of the 
papers of the American Geographical Society, which has 
ex-Chief Justice Daly for its president. The publication 
will consist of all the bulletins issued by the Soctety, as well 
as the more prominent and interesting lectures delivered 
before its members from time to time. The first of these 
lectures which the Putnams will bring out is ex-Minister 
8. G. W. Benjamin’s recently delivered address on “ Persia. 
and the Persians.”’ 

—We have recently received several interesting and com- 
mendable children’s stories suitable for Sunday-school 
libraries, of which we can do little more than mention the 
names at this time. From the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation comes ‘‘ Walter Harmsen,” translated from the 
Dutch of E. Gerdes, by the Rev. Daniel Van Pelt, a story of 
persecution in Holland in the time of the Reformation, and 
‘* Ralph Western’s Secret,’”’ by C.8.M. From the American 
Tract Society we receive ‘‘ Dick Langdon’s Career,’ by Mrs. 
A. F. Herbert, a story of school days ; ‘* Frolic Left Out,” a 
tale for the little ones, by Mrs. M. F. Butts, with whose 
writings our readers are well acquainted; and “ Duncan 
Kennedy’s New Home,” by Lydia L. Rouse, a Scotch dialect 
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FNquirinG FRIenps. 


[Any sudscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
vither through the columna of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 





The Christian Union alluded once te a collection of scraps, 
arranged in several hundred envelopes. I cut this out. and can 
find itat anytime. Would it not be a help to others if a list of 
the titles and sub titles of these envelopes could be obtained? For 
it is sometimes difficult to remember the exact title under which 
some particular longed-for scrap was filed. And “ for want of ” 
the title, “ the’ scrap *‘ was lost.” M.N. R. 

The particular collection referred to was one made by a 
journalist, and specially adapted to his own peculiar line of 
work. It is one of the greatest advantages of such a collec- 
tion that the choice, arrangement, and subdivision of enve- 
lope titles can be thus specially adapted, and this classifica- 
tion is much more satisfactory when made with judgment 
by each collector for himself. 





The following clipping from the ‘“‘ Jewish Messenger”’ 
answers the question of a correspondent who asks whether 
the Jewish custom is to have marriages take place on Wed- 
nesday : 

“Can any one explain why so few marriages are solemnized 
on Wednesdays this season among the people usually styled 
‘society *? The preference seems to be for a Thursday, although 
that used t e day assigned to people who had married ence 
or twice before. However, there is no accounting for tastes and 
for fashion. So far as our community is concerned, the rabbis 
used to prescribe the time and mode of the ceremony, and until 


two or three decades ago they were obeyed implicitly ”’ 


» be th 


In answer to the question of your correspondent, L W. 
H., I send the original lines of Paul Fleming’s “ Spiritual 
Song.’’ My copy is from that best of German anthologies, 
Buchheim’s ** Deutsche Lyrik,”’ and a note in the appendix 
states that the first publication of the poem was in 1642. 
MaipEn, Mass 7 <5. 
GEISTLICHES LIED. 
Lass dich nur nichts dauren 
Mit Trauren, 
Sei stille, 
Wie Got es fiigt, 
So sel verniigt, 
Mein Wille. 
Was willst du henie 
Auf morgen ; 
Der Eine, 
Steht allem fiir, 
Der giebt auch dir, 
Das beine. 


Sorgen, 


Sei nur in allem Hande! 
Ohbn’ Wandel. 

Steh feste. 

Was Gott beschleusst, 
Das ist und heisst, 

Das beste. 

i should like to say to your correspondent asking for the best 
book of household medicine that we believe a book of household 
»o-medicine is much safer for the family. ‘ Four times out of 
five.”’ says a physician, addressing a medical association, “it is 
wiser for the doctor not to interfere.’ If an educated physician 
believes this of sickness, is it not dangerous for the untrained 
mother to decide which fs the fifth time, when nature needs aid? 
Pavy, in his work on food and diet, speaks strongly of the evils 
of the practice by many mothers of administering ** household 
medicines " for their cbildren’s illnesses. I cannot quote exactly, 
but he says, in substance, that ai medicines are disturbing 
agents producing harm, though at times it is necessary to use 
them, and that great injury is done by the ignorant and injudi- 
cious giving of drugs which are called simple and safe. Slowly, 
yet more and more, physicians are coming to rely upon the 
remediul efforts of nature herself for the cure of disease. In 
my mother’s family for thirty years, and in my own for ten, the 
counselor in cases of sickness has been Dr. R. T. Trall’s “ Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia,”’ published by Fowler & Wells. There isa 
book of later date by Dr. James C. Jackson, of Dansville, N. Y., 
called “ The Cure of the Sick Without Medicine,” which also sets 
forth the principles of the hygienic treatment of disease in con- 
trast with the drug treatment. This I have not seen, but ourold 
worn bydropathic book has been a valued friend. Typhoid fever, 
rheumatic fever, lung fever, measles, and numerous colds and 
croups have been successfully treated to a favorable conclusion, 
as they have appeared in our family, without the use of 
medicine. ust E.L.B 


“E. E. L.”? asks where the following lines may be found : 
* Is it true, O Christ in heaven, 
That the highest suffer most ?”’ 
They may be found in a collection of religious poems en- 
titled ‘‘ He Giveth Songs,’ and published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. The verses are three in number, and signed simply 8. 
One word incorrectly quoted changes the meaning com- 








pletely. Instead of 
* That the mark of rank in nations 
Is capacity for pain” 
substitute nature. L 


Some one asks the author of the poem beginning: 
“Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that the highest suffer most? 
That the strongest wander farthest and most hopelessly are lost,” 
etc. It may be found in *‘ Twilight Hours,’’ and the author 
is Sarah Williams. M. E. M. 


Richard Realf was the author of the poem beginning : 
“Isit true, O Christ in heaven, 
That the highest suffer most?” 

Three years or more ago a professor in Harcourt Place 
Academy, Gambier, Ohio, advertised for any facts relating 
to, or poems of the unfortunate poet (a sketch of whose 
life appeared in ‘‘ Lippincott’s Magazine,” March, 1879, 
over Rossiter Johnson's signature). The professor, whose 





name I cannot recall, wrote me that he hoped to publish a 
volume of Realf’s poems; but I have never learned whether 
or not he did so. 

I inclose a copy of one of Realf’s poems, thinking it may 
be acceptable to the readers of The Christian Union ; at any 
rate, I should be glad to have “ E. E. L.”’ see the poem. 


INDIRECTION. 


By RicHarRyD RBALF. 

Fair are the flowers and the children, but their subtle 

suggestion is fairer ; 
Xare is the rose-burst of dawn, but the secret that clasps it 

is rarer ; 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that precedes it 
is sweeter ; 

And never was poem yet writ, tut the meaning outmast red 
the meter. 


Never a daisy that grows, but a mystery guideth the grow- 
ing ; 

Never a river that flows, but a majesty scepters the flow- 
ing; 

Never a Shakespeare that soared, but a stronger than he did 
enfold him; 

Nor ever a prephet foretells, but a mightier seer hath fore- 
told him. 


Back of the canvas that thr-bs, the painter is hinted and 
hidden ; 

Into the statue that breathes, the soul of the sculptor is 
bidden ; 

Under the joy that is felt, lie the infinite issues of feeling ; 

Crowning the glory revealed, is the glory that crowns the 
revealing. 


Great are the symbols of being, but that which is symbcled 
is greater ; 

Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward creator ; 

Back of the sound broods the silence, back of the gift stands 
the giving; 

Back of the hand that receives, thrill the sensitive nerves of 
receiving. 


Space is as nothing to spirit, the deed is outdone by the 
doing ; 

The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer the heart of 
the wooing; 

And up from the pits where these shiver, and up from the 
heights where those shine, 

Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and the essence 
of life is divine. 


Mrs. Frank Foxcroft, of Cambridge, Maes., of whose 
‘* Lending Library of the Monday Class” we spoke lately in 
advising a subscriber as to choice of books for a Sun:lay- 
school library, writes us that it is not specially adapted for 
that purpose. “ It is simply a library of helpful and health- 
ful general reading for boys and girls from ten to seventeen 
years.’’ This seems to usa very good description of what 
a Sunday-schocl library ought to be. 


1. Please inform me if there has been published the revised 
Bible in fine Levant binding, on good thin paper, similar to those 
of the Oxford authorized version, and where it can be procured * 
2. Where can I purchase Hodge's ‘* System of Divinity,” and at 
what price? 3. How many volumes of * The Continent’? were 
published before its collapse, and through whom can they be 
procured ? W. HLS. 

1. Write to the American Bible Society, New York. 2. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York ; $12. 3. We think 
three. Write to the *‘ Christian at Work,’? New York, with 
which ‘* The Continent’ was consolidated. 


lf the subscriber who sent us the copy of an inscription 
in Holland Dutch from an old plate, printed in The Chris- 
tian Union, Vol. 33, No. 19, Inquiring Friends Department, 
will send to Mr. George W. Van Siclen, Secretary of the 
Holland Society of New York, he may get fuller and further 
light on the meaning of the inscription and the value of the 
plate. a. 

Can you give me information concerning ‘‘ Work among the 
Poor: Old and New Methods,” or tell me where information 
may be found? C. E. C. 

Cananpaiova, N. Y. 

Probably the best publication for you to consult is ‘‘ Lend 
a Hand,’’a magazine of which Edward Everett Hale is 
editor. Address for specimen copy, 5 Hamilton Place, Bos- 
top, Mass. 


If 8. C., who inquired for the poem about the little girl 
who wanted “to feel a little flesh,’ will send her address 
we will forward a copy sent to us by E. B. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


A French Anti-Tobacco Society offers a prize of $200 
for an essay on the effect of smoking on the health of 
literary men and its probable ultimate results upoa 
French literature. 


Lynn ‘‘Item:” It is related of a popular clergyman, 
not a thousand miles from Lynn, that he started a dull 
prayer-meeting, recently, by announcing that he *‘ didn’t 
propose to act as umpire for a sleeping-match !’’ 








During last month 218 slaves were declared free at 
Colon, in Cuba, leaving 448 still to be liberated in that 
locality. At the time of the promulgation of the gradual 
abolition law there were upward of 6,000 slaves in the 
Colon district. 


The ‘‘ Christian Examiner” hits a good many people 
in an article entitled ‘‘ Joining a Pastor.” It says they 
do not join the church. They “ unite themselves” to 
the popular pastor. While he stays, they stay. When 





he goes, they scatter and hunt for the next popular pas- 
tor to join, 


In 1887 South Australla will appropriately celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary as a colony by holding an Inter- 
national Exhibition. The exhibition will open in the 
city of Adelaide on the 20th of June, 1887, and the par- 
ticipation of the commercial nations of the world is 
cordially invited. 





The paid base ball players throughout the country 
number 1.000, and draw annually salaries aggregating 
about $900 000. If to this sum were added the expense 
of sustaining grounds, the salaries of managers, gate- 
keepers, tickct-sellers, and others, the total would prob 
ably reach more than $1,000,000. 


The Earl of Carnarvon, at a banquet, In proposing 
the health of the clergy, said that—‘‘In these days clergy- 
men were expected to have the wisdom aad learning of 
a Jeremy Taylor.” His lordship was next dey reported 
to bave sald : ‘‘ In these days clergymen were expected 
to have the wisdom and learning of a journeyman tallor.”’ 


Tract distributers in this clty complain that thousands 
of tracts are being distributed throughout the tenement- 
hceuse districts and along shore printed in imitation of 
the genuine religious ones, and bearing titles such es 
‘* Be Saved,” ‘‘ Salvation for All,’ and the like, which, 
after a page or two of reiigious argument, run off into 
elc quent patent medicine advertisements. 


The Boston Episcopal Charitable Society, which has 
just celebrated {ts 162d anniversary, was started in 1724, 
through the accident of the finding of a $20 gold plece 
in State Street, for which no clafmant could be discov- 
ered. The money was given for the nucleus of this 
society, and long ago had increased, through generous 
gifts, to more than $60,000. 


Thirty-two men and 140 women are busy in the annex 
of the Agricultural Department building supplying the 
Congressional demand for seed just now. Six thousand 
paper packages of vege'able seed, 500 of flower seed, 
300 of tobacco, 20 quarts of sorghum, 20 of corn, 50 of 
grass, 28 quarts of sugar beet, and 32 quarts of cotton 
seed is the allowance of each Senator and Representa- 
tive. 


According to some recently published statistics, there 
have been foughtin France since 1870 nc fewer than 
847 duels, besides nany between officers and between 
private soldiers, which are scarcely ever mentioned in 
the papers. Out of these 847 duels only nine resulted in 
one of the parties being disabled. In 98 per cent. of the 
cases the combatants left the field unscathed, though re- 
habilitated. 


A Chinese writer named Wong “zi was recently sen- 
tenced to be quartered because in one of his scientific 
works he had enumerated the names of severai of the 
departed Chinese Emperors, which is strictly against the 
Court etiquette, At last his punishment was mitigated 
to decapitation. His children are allowed to live until 
next autumn, when they also will be executed.—[Pall 
Mall Gazette 


The Mormons belicve in the New Testament, but 
thelr interpretation of it is singular. St. Paul declares 
that a bishop should be the husband of one wife; but 
the Mormons insist that he intended to say that a bishop 
should be the husband of at least one wife, imply!ng 
that if it is well to have one, it must logically be better 
to have two, while perfect official efficiency is attained 
when a man has a dczen or more. 


Dr. Paley was so enamored of angling that he hob- 
bled to the river’s side in spite of his bodily infirmities, 
to ply the live, and had his portrait painted with a 
fishing-rod in his hand. Being asked by the Bishop of 
Durham when one of his great works would be finished, 
he answered ni ively, as if fly-fishing, and not philoso- 
phy, were the main business of life: ‘* My lord, 1 shall 
work steadily at it when the fly fishing season is over.” 


The Indians on the Yankton reservation in Dakota 
celebrated Arbor Day by setting out one thousand forest 
trees on the campus of the Government !ndustrial schocl, 
and the boys at St. Paul’s mission schoo! planted a fruit 
orchard. These Indians are said to be settling down to 
farming this season more generally than they have done 
heretofore, and a correspondent recently counted nine 
teams plow'ng on aten-acretract. They work in bands, 
cultivating each man’s tract in turn. 


Burglars entered several residences in Wilton, Conn., 
lately. At the house of Mrs. Clarissa Davenport-Ray- 
mond, the aged lady whose 104th year was completed on 
Easter Sunday, the old lady was the first to hear the 
movements of the intruders. With her st:ff, which 
always stands at the head of her couch at night, she 
rapped the floor so vigorously that the burglars depart- 
ed without securing any of the family treasures. She 
said that she was afraid they would steal her little Bible, 
which contained the family record, including her own 
birth at Stamford, April 25, 1762 
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TRICKS OF THIEVES. 


Thieving, as a trade, is not restricted 
to any particular season. It adapts itself 
to all times and all places. Wherever 
honest men go, and for whatever purpose, 
the thief issure to follow. He cannot live 
without them. He drifts always with the 
crowd. 

Whatever, therefore, happens to be 
‘‘the go,” it finds him on hand. He 
attends fashionable weddings and funerals 
with the same heroic impartiality with 
which he goes to the circus parade, always 
gotten upto befit the occasion. In the 
excursion season he is a regular customer 
on the river and Sound boats, and a great 
companion of unsuspecting traveler; on 
the ocean, full of valuable information 
about the things worth seeing ashore. 
Before the tourist crowd returns he is 
busy at this end, discounting the expecta- 
tions of waiting friends. In August and 
September he makes the rounds of “ the 
avenue” in the guise of a custom-house 
messenger, with bills for packages from the 
other side that await claimants fa the pub- 
lic stores. The money {s nearly always 
promptly paid, for this custom-house man 
is a most plausible fellow—more than ever 
since civil service gave him a “character ” 
—and full of charming ways. Ina cer- 
tain house uptown where he called last fall 
and collected $9 98 on one of his bogus 
bills, finding the piano open, he sat down 
and played ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
while the lady was upstairs getting the 
money, with so much feeling that the 
listeners were delighted, and flatly refused 
to believe him a thief when no package 
turned up. They insisted, and probably 
till this day believe, that there was some 
mistake, though their caller goes around 
in Sing Sing now in astriped suit. There 
is & meaner development of this kind that 
wears a jumper and pokes his head in at 
the door the minute an express package 
has been delivered, and before the servant 
has had time to examine it, with a ‘‘ Beg 
pardon, ma’am! The driver left the 
wrong package. I will take it and bring 
the right one back.” The unsuspecting 
driver is half a block away by that time, 
but his bogus helper is much further away 
before the fraud is discovered and vain 
pursuit is made. Perhaps the cheekiest 
thief is the one who makes a business of 
following coal-carts to their destination, 
restaurants or saloons by preference, as- 
suming an air of authority there and boss- 
ing the driver around until the latter 
thinks him connected with the store, the 
storekeeper with the coal business. Then 
he collects the driver's receipts, talks coal 
with the storekeeper, gets them cashed, 
and lights out in time. 

The professional-looking thief who 
calls at physicians’ houses in the ab. 
sence of the doctor ‘‘ for a consultation,”’ 
thinks it strange his colleague is not in, 
and tarries to write a note, incidentally 
stealing what is handy when the servant 
leaves the office, has lately received a set- 
back in his business. New York’s doctors, 
having paid heavily for their knowledge, 
have finally ‘‘dropped” on him. He has 
had to come down to robbing small boys 
carrying bundles in the street. In that 
réle he is always in a hurry. ‘‘ Here, 
sonny,” is his favorite salutation, ‘‘ take 
this quarter and run with this letter while 
I hold your bundle. You will find me 
here when you come back.” Sonny, glad 
to earn a quarter that is not down on the 
schedule, runs off with the letter, but 
doesn’t find the thief on his return. One 
of that gang got nicely sold the other day. 
For fifteen cents he got a bundle of waste- 
paper neatly done up in a package which 
a washerwoman’s boy was carrying home. 
The boy didn’t waste much time looking 
for his patron. Storekeepers have a hard 
time of it with thieves who rush in from 
the street shouting that some one Is outside 
robbing the storekeeper’s wagon. While 
he runs out the thief robs the till. Where 


valuable goods, such as jewelry or watches, 
are displayed in the window, the thieves 
at times adopt the other expedient of lock- 
ing the storekeeper in. They tie the 


handles of the door on the outside with 
rope, then smash the window with a brick, 
and skip with the gold while the proprietor 
is getting blue in the face shaking the 
door inside and yelling murder. If the 
victim isa Dutch grocer, and a little thick- 
headed, they come the molasses trick on 
him. That is a very funny trick for 
everybody except the grocer. Two of the 
thieves go to his store laughing, carrying 
their hats in their hands, and tel] him that 
they have a bet as to whose hat will carry 
the most molasses. He is to decide by 
filling up one. But it will ruin the bat! 
Never mind ; the winner can pay fora 
new one. So the grocer pours in the 
molasses. As he turns to make change 
for a quarter the hat is clapped dexter- 
ously on his head from behind, and 
while, blinded and haif smothered, he 
gropes about in the sticky morass, his 
till is robbed. —{ Mail and Express. 








A certain minister of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, now deceased, had prepared with 
great care a series of discourses on the par- 
able of the ten virgins, and had made use 
of them rather oftener than some of his 
brethren thought he should. On the even- 
ing of a communion Sabbath, when as- 
sisting a brother ciergyman in the same 
presbytery, he delivered one of his series, 
which his friend had heard more than 
once. When the services were over, and 
the two ministers were on their way tothe 
manse, the one said to the other: ‘‘ Man, 
John, I really think you should gie up thae 
virgins: ye’re fairly making auld maids 
of them.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY 


AND OTHER SERMONS, 


BY REV. REUEN THOMAS, 








** National Baptist.” 

* One will not read far without reaching the 
conviction that the preacher is no peddler of 
vapid platitudes ; but one that turns over the 
subject until he gets its real meaning—a meaning 
that satisfies his intellect, if poseible, or, at any 
rate, that commends itself to his heart. 

**'The sermons display reverent, but vigorous, 
thinking ; they are full of suggestions, and can- 
not fail to stimulate thought, even if on some 
points the reuder should not be fully satisfied 
with the conclusions that have commended 
themselves to the heart and conscience of the 
preacher.”’ ppt Pbde 

‘* Golden Rule.” 

** We most cordially commend to our readers’ 
notice this volume of Sermons. They are strong, 
clear, compact discourses. Deserve to have 
many thousands of readers.” 

** Christian Union.’’ 

‘There is not a controversial sentence in the 
book. The reasosing is broad, vigorous in com 
prehensive grasp, and free from scholasticism 
and sectarian bias. tis a fresh and, in the best 
sense of the word, a breezy volume of sermons. 
It is a book that inquiring minds among the 
young would do well to read."’ 


“* Boston Congregationalist.”’ 

* They impress the casual reader at first glance 
by their practical and earnest style. Examination 
also reveals them to be fresh and striking in 
respect to thought, acd characterized in a large 
degree by that unconventional manner which is 
none the less scholarly and devout because it is 
the fruit of individuality. These discourses all 
deal with large themes, and traat them in a 
broad and inspiring way. They reveal close 
study of human nature, and of the adaptations 
of the Gospel to it.” 


Letter from Rev. Dr. Alexander McLeod, 
Moderator of Presbyterian Church of 
England. 

“The doctrine of Kiection assumes a new and 
higher aspect when linked to the salvation of 
the world—that is, to the mission of the church— 
as you link it in ‘ Our Relationships’ It is worth 
sending the volume all this distance for the 
good, the clear, light which I have found in some 
of your sentences on internal evidences. * You 
cannot prove by any external evidence that 
Beethoven was a great composer.’ There is a 
great radiance of light in that one sentence. But 
in all the sermons there is a freshness and also 
fullness of thought which are very instructive 
and helpful.” ata 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
JAS ,0LABKE & 00, London. 








Buon To-day’ Potens, 
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Heavenly Recognition. | 


By Rev. Thomas Martin McWhinney, DD. 


The Natural and Scriptural Argument for Immor | | Southern Biy 


tality and Personal Identity after this Life. 12mo, 
super-calendered paper, Vellum Cloth, 60 cis. 


‘A very thoughtful and suggestive book, entirely 
aime rent from anything of the kind we have seen 
The style is elevated, fresb, spiritual. It is fall of 
quickening, inspiring thoug t.”—[Chrliatian Advo 
cate, Buffalo. 


Reason and Revelation, Hand in 
Hand. 


By Rev. Thomas Martin MceWhinney, D.D. 
Treating successively of Religion, The Bible, Theol 
ogy and the Idea of God, Anthropology and the 
Ongin of Man, Demonology and the Question of the 
Devil, and finally, Christology. Crown vo, 594 

pp., fully Indexed, Cloth, @1.50, 


* Clear, logical, and forcible. It is,on the whole, 
a strong book, and is well worthy of attentt m, alike 
from believers and skeptics... . It is 
times; we heartily commend it.” {C *hureh P 
New York. 


Evolution and Religion. 


By Henry Ward Beecher.—Part 1, Theoretical | 
and Doctrinal Sermons. Svo, Paper, 50 centa. 
Part iL, Practical and Vital Sermons. Paper, S14. 


Parts I. and IL, one volume, Cloth, 440 pp., | 
81.50. 

“Some of the ablest and most powerful of Mr | 
Beecher’s discourses, and, in our judgment, ! is later 


discourses are .. . those that will stand the longest 
They sre the strongest intellectually a: 
est spiritually.”—[(Christian Unton 


The Problem of the Poor, 


By Helen Campbell.—This pressing question of 
our time is discussed practically by a practical 
worker among the very poor. To the charm of 
dramatic personal narrative it adds valuable spe 
cific suggestions for cleansing the sources from 
which eome most of ourcriminals—and many of our 
voters. Cloth, 60 cents. 


i the dee, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


*,* Send for our new Catalogue of Choice 
American Books 


THE BEST MUSIC 


For Schools, Sunday Schools, Temperance 
Societies, 

During Vacation and the Leisure Hours 
of Summer, Teachers and Directors will 
dowell to eramine and select from our 
wery superior new books: 

3 . by L. O. Emerson 
Song Greeting, "has 20 superior 
as a écilaction of refined, mel ah OvB, “lett: class 
variety of songs for the higher schools. 6 cts., or 


$6 per doz. 

by Irvin Fmerson 
Song Read er, and O. yea isa 
pola made graded instrac tion book for teaching 
the notes, is by practical and able men, and i« full 
of the best exercises and songs. Kook 1, 5) cts.; 
Book 2, 60 cts. 


Gems for Little Singers, 
by Emerson and Swayne, is the dearest, sweetest, 
and type? picture song books for littlechildren. 
3 ets.; $3 per doz. 


For SUNDAY SCHOOLS we eall attention to 


Songs of Promise, ?} i ry 


H. Tenvey 
and Rev ‘x ie, compilers of "the firat abil 


ity. A large ranma ry) 
35 cts.; $3 doz 

L. O. Emerson 
Song Worship, " and W. F. Sherwin, 
is already used largely, and is of approved excel 
lence. 3 cts,; or $3 per doz. 


THE TEMPERANCE SONG- HERALD, 


by J.C. Macy, is the brightest and best of Tem 
perance Song Books. 35 cts., or $5 per doz. 


Mailed for retail price 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., Boston, 


C. H. Drraon & Co., 867 Broadway. N. Y 


Jesus the Good Shepherd. |= 
A CONCERT EXERCISE 


FOR 
SBE mDHRDWw'* Ss DAW, 


SUNDAY, JUNE 13, 1886. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


NOW READY. 
Price, with music, 5 cents a copy; $4 per hundred. 
ithout music, $1 per hundred. 
Copies without music will be furnished ¥FREK to 
those schools which on that day will take up a col 
lection for the Sunday-School missionary work of 
the Society. 
For samples and other information, address 


Congregational S. 8S. & Pub. Society, 


new Sunday-School music. 
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T be Souths mM 8 ivouae. 


RIESE KY. 


A good thing in itself, andasign of promise ° 
tied taveens Wortp 
“ Among the moat zines that 
come to our table Cuicaco INTER OCEAN 
‘It is a source of genulr p 


interesting ma 


“Has faller n in closely behind the three leading 
magszines of this country 
TimBs Democrat 


CONTENTS FOK JUNE, 


3 
of Louisiane R 
rofusely Hlustrated 
If, 
Our Last Hunting Grounds F. L. Oswald 


Il 


The Sugar Fields 4. Wilkinson, 
P 


rd Atkinson 
I\ 

Death (Poetry), Danie 
V 

Charlea Gayarre, Statesma 1 H. Hayne 


ulllvan 


The Hobby of Holmes, . it. Belknap 
The War in Missouri, Rk. H. Muaser. 


Down the Ochlawaha, Clintor 





a book for the | 
ress, A Charmed Life, Marguret Preston 


Boston: Cor. Beacon and Somerset Streets. | 


CuIcago : 115 Wabash Avenue 





UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


} A aad Medern Weshe of inal a —- 





Soulpture, Architesture,eto. Bend. 1 
pT gy no and ap Suppeement of over ery, ‘oon cape 
this paper. 
“SOULE PHOTCGRAPH Co., 


} 





338 Washington &t., Boston, i Maes. 


The Destruction of Louisville Ca 


| General Turne 
| 


r Ashby, A. F. Richards 
Comment ar 1¢ ritiet-r 
| ! Kditor’s Table 
} XIV ealmagund 


Single Number, 20 cents. 
One Year, $2. Six Months, $1. 


| FOR. SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


| 
| 


The Newest and Best 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


FOR THIS YEAR. 
THE 


GLAD REFRAIN. 


By Messrs LOWRY and DOANE, 


Itis fully equal to any of their former popular 
works. 


ThisN E W Song Book embraces a number of NEW 
features, and ia gotten up on an entirely NEW pion, 
in a NEW shape, and is printed from beaut i 





NEW type It is eure to please, and will ¢ 
& NEW interest in the Song Service. It will be g¢ id 
ata NEW price, 


$25 per 100 Copies, in Boards 
Ringle copy sent as soon as published, on receipt of 
price. 
Specimen pages sent free on re quest 
AN EDITION IN) AIKIN’R CHARACTER 
NOTES, AT SAME PRICE, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 


st Randolph Street. © aceaeie 


Floral Praise 


No. 4. 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 
Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 


By Hi BERT P. MAIN. 


Price, ®4 per 100 copies : 5 cts. each by mall. 
’revious issues oe ished at same price 
May Annual No. 13 contair ing new mu-ic 
for Sunday-schoo! Anniversari ®, $4 per 100; 
5 cts each by mail. Previous issues of beth 
at same prices 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York 
SI Randolpb street, Chicago. 


BOOK AGENTS w ANTE D for 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John BG ough. « 


His last and crowning life » vork, brim fu ng inte 
ent, humor at ee path< 5 right pos € aK good, full mm 
aughter tear t t d 
the Lite and Death of Mr _Goug ich t ‘Rey. BT ¥ MAN. ‘Alb 
OTT. 1000 Agents W M i #100 
to mag orth a pe onth = te is pine tance - ain mee ag WO 
os Ex ’ 5 we 





&rELSON’S 


Senday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by all Evangelical Denominations 
Bganp ror CaTaLocur. 


T, “ ELOOR &SONS, 42 Bleec ert. 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philad’a, wa., 


all kinds and for all seasons 





of ali Kinds. 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Catalogues and spec! nt free on applicatior 
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Q want ed for “ The Hist wry by 
( se istianity,” by r 
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as one of tbe few gr rant religious w« rhs ¢ f the world 
Greater success never known by aventa Terma free 
STingos & ('0., Pul Inhe ra, Portland. Maine 

Those anewering an Advertisement wilt 
eonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that 
ddvertisement in The Chriatian Unton. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Cincinnati appears to have a special genius for festi- 
vals of almost every sort, and, regularly as the May-time 
comes round, one reads in the dispatches that the great 
music hall of the city is being filled twice a day with 
audiences enthusiast'c over the performances of artists 
who are famous in the musical, dramatic, or operatic 
world. At this writing the city is all agog over the 
opening of the seventh biennial May festival of music, 
which bids fair to exceed any festival that has been held 
in previous years. Although the attendance at the 
opening was not so numerous, say the press dispatches, 
‘‘as to cet at rest the doubts as to the financlal results 
which have been tormenting the minds of the festival 
directors ever since the appearance of indications that 
the elements, the striking trade-unionists, and publ'c 
apathy had conspired together to bring to naught the 
endeavors of the public-rpirited Festiva] Association, it 
was yet a magnificent gathering, and its appearance in 
the fine Music Hall, which appears nobler and finer as 
years roll on, was one well calculated to quicken the 
pulse of a lover of the grand forms of musical culture. 
Roughly estimated, three thousand people occupted 
seats in the audience-room, where the directors would 
have been glad to find room for two thousand more. 
The general tenor of comment during the intermission 
and after the concert was that of rejoicing in a notable 
success achieved ; but there were some friends of the 
enterprise who made gloomy comparisons with the 
wonderful festival of 1875, when the new hall, the great 
organ, and a dozen propitious circumstances united to 
produce a result, financially, which was unique in the 
history of music in America at the time, and will always 
remain so.” 


The programme for the opening night of the festival 
(Monday, May 18) comprised but two numbers, Haydn’s 
** Creation” and Beethoven’s ‘‘Seventh Symphony.” 
The solos were in the hands of F)iulein Lehmann, Herr 
Candidus, and Mr. Myron W. Whitney. ‘‘ The former 
was in fine voice, and won as complete a triumph over 
the general public as she did over the critics, of whom 
a dozen were present from various cities of the East 
and West. Not enly the lovely and pure quality of her 
voice and her facile execution were admired, but a!so 
the intelligence and taste with which she sang. Miss 
Lehmann’s oratorio style is in conformity with German 
tradition, which prohibits all efforts to win applause 
with tricks. Her work is all on a serene and dignified 
plan. A pretty instance of the artist’s popularity in 
Berlin was the rece!pt by ber during the evening of a 
basket of flowers, with the card of one of the lady 
singers of the Royal Opera at Berlin. Mr. Whitney 
sang in hie best style, which is recoznized as noble and 
beautiful in mutic of this character. In one air Mr. 
Candidus was not a trifle behind his colleagues. The 
chorus emitted a fine volume of tone and sang tastefully. 
Its striking merit is the brilliant quality of the sound 
given out ; its greatest deficlency—the national weakness 
—an insufficiency in the tenor and bass parts.” 


O cir Wilde is not allowing himself to be forgotten, 
from sll accounts, although he no longer poses himeelf 
as an apostle of high art, but has transferred all his 
traditiors in that line to the better half which he has 
recently taken unto himself, and who appears to enjoy 
notoriety for her ‘‘ e:thetic fad” quite as highly as her 
liege lord once did, or appeared to. At the recent 
private view of the Grosvenor Gallery she appeared in 
a robe which was ‘‘a harmony of greens,” and was one 
of the great ‘‘ successes.” Her husband was there too, 
clad in conventional garb, vivacious, oracular, pro- 
nounced. 


The names of the successful competitors for the ten 
gold medals offered by the American Art Assccfation at 
its second prize fund exhibition were posted Tuesday, 
May 19, in the Assoctation’s galleries in East Twenty- 
third Street. It was long after midnight on Mondsy 
when the exhibiting artists, who had formed themselves 
into a committee to vote upon the collection, had cast 
all their ballots. The sealed list of artists with their 
successful pictures was o; ened at 10 a.m., and the fol- 
lowing were found to have been awarded medals : 

Gilbert Gaul, ‘‘ Holding the Line at all Hazards ;” 
Carl Marr, ‘‘ Gossip ;” Alfred Kappes, ‘‘ Tattered and 
Torn ;” Charles H. Davis, ‘‘ The Close of Day ;” H. H. 
Kitson, bronze statue, *‘ La Musique de la Mer ;” George 
Inness, Jr., ‘‘In the Surf ;” Arthur Parton, ‘‘ Evening 
after the Rain ;’ Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, ‘‘ Those Even- 
ing Bells;’ W. D. Tryon, ‘‘ Daybreak ;” and A. M. 
Turner, whose painting had for its subject the couplet : 

‘‘Ohb, hear us when we cry to thee 
For those in peril on the sea.” 

It was found, after this list had been declared, that 
Mr. Turner was a foreigner, who, though having a 
studio in this city, had never become naturalized. He 
was accordingly excluded from the award, and the next 
highest number of votes was found to have been cast for 





no less than three different paintings by as many differ- 
ent artists. The exhibitors will be requested in a few 
days to cast an extra ballot for one of these three. R. 
Swain Gifford, as chairman, and Frank K. M. Rehn, as 
secretary, with four tellers, acted as the committee on 
counting the votes. Two hundred and sixty-five ballots 
in all were cast. 

The medals, which Tiffany & Co. have had on exhibl- 
tion, are each of a bullion value of $100, and are hand- 
somely engraved. They are one and three-eighths inches 
in diameter, and bear upon their face the words 
‘* American Art Association, Medal of Honor Awarded 
to .” On the reverse appear the monogram of the 
Association, ‘‘A. A. A.,” above a chrysanthemum crest, 
and the words ‘‘ Prize Fund Exhibition, May, 1886,” 
below. 


A great success has been achieved by Mr. Otin L. 
Warner in his statue of William Lloyd Garrison, which 
has recently been put in position on Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, on the Mall in front of the Hotel Ven- 
céme. A recent notice of the work in the New York 
“Tribune” says: ‘‘Mr. Warner has undertaken and 
successfully overcome the serious difficulties presented 
by a seated figure of colossal size. As regards the com- 
position, the subject is depicted as sitting in a large arm- 
chair, the head turned to the right, and slightly inclined 
forward, the body at a slight angle with the chatr back, 
the right shoulder and side advanced a litile, the lines 
on the left side generally extending backward snd ba)- 
anced by the pose of thehead. The right arm js nearly 
straight, and the hand which rests upon the thigh firmly 
holds a ro}l of manuscript io a grasp suggestive of latent 
energy. The right leg is bent, and the foot close to the 
plane of the chair front. On the other side color and 
varlety are given to the general effect by a reversal of 
this treatment. The left arm is bent, and the side of 
the hand, the back of which is turned outward, rests 
upon the end of thechairarm. ‘The fingers lie upon 
the lower part of the long coat lapel, thus making an- 
other fold which helps to relleve the stiffness of mod- 
ern costume. The left leg is extended in front anda 
little to one side, the foot being at the edge of the plinth. 
For relief and decorative effect an overcoat is thrown 
over the chair, theskirts hanging down in front and the 
light and shade of the deep folds distracting attention 
from tbe straight lines of the legs. The upper part of 
the garment falls over the left arm of the chair. Asa 
matter of composition a large inkstand holding two pens 
is introduced to fill the space beneath the chair, together 
with a bound volume of ‘The Liberator’ and some 
manuscript.” 





Wellesley College is about to receive a notable addi- 
tion to the art treasures which it already porcesses, inthe 
gift of the marble statue of Harrlet Martineau, which 
was placed in the Old South Meeting-House in Decem- 
ber, 1883, with formal exerciscs, in which Wendell 
Phillips made his last public speech. The figure is of 
heroic s'z3, and represents Miss Martineau seated in a 
garden chair. It ranks as one of the finest productions 
of American sculpture. The work was conceived and 
projected by Miss Martineau’s friend and biographer, 
Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, ata cost of $15,000, Mies 
Whitney giving her work. In order tbat the statue 
should be permanently placed according to her wishes, 
Mrs. Chapman gave it to Miss Whitncy in a conveyance 
made three years before herdesth. On being consulted, 
James Jackson Jarves suggested (hat the staiue be given 
to Wellesley College. The suggestion met with the 
hearty support of all interested, and in June the cete- 
mony of presentation will take place. 


SOME TREASURES OF THE BODLEIAN 


LIBRARY. 


T is the pecullar interest of an old building such as 
this that every nook and corner has its own history 
and ascociations: associations which, unfortunately, it 
is only 100 easy for a restless or superficial mind to 
overluok, but which, if thought about, help greatly 
toward the appreciation of the heritage handed down to 
us by the piety and learning of past centuries, and of 
the far-drawn influences which have combined to form 
this great home of study. It will, perhaps, be best to 
take the visitor in imsgination through the chief rooms, 
and to let some of them suggest their story as we pass. 
Let us enter once more the ‘‘ Schola vetus Medicine,” 
and climb the long staircase, and press through the green 
door. Looking down on us we pass in is the quiet, set- 
tled, and wise face of the founder, as it were inviting us, 
in the words of the formula of admiesion, to “ study and 
silence.” Let us begin by glancing at the case of auto- 
graphs on our left beneath the window. The very first 
is a wonderful piece of paper. It transports us to the 
Council-chamber of Charles II., the King at one end of 
the long table, and the President, Edward Hyde, Earl 
of Clarendon, the historian of the Great Rebellion, at the 
other, with my Lords of the Council ranged on either 
side, Suddenly a page is beckoned by the King to bear 











a small sheet of paper to the Earl. Is it a query about 
the dissolution of Parliament, or the dismissal of a high 
cfficer of state? Not exactly : it bears wrilten near the 
top, ‘I would willingly make’a visit to my sister at 
Tunbridge for a night or two at furthest ; when do you 
think I can best spare that time?” The Earl gravely 
replies on the same paper, ‘‘ I know no reason why you 
may not for such a tyme (2 nights) go the next weeke, 
about Wensday or Thursday, and returne tyme enough 
for the adjournment : which yet ought to be the weeke 
following ;” adding as an afterthought, ‘‘I suppose you 
will go with a light Trayne.” Now that the king sees 
his way to spend a night or two “‘ out of town,” he is 
jocose, and sends the page back with this iight royal 
reply, ‘‘ lintend to take nothing but my night-bag ;” the 
answer to which is, ‘‘ Yes, you will not go without 40 or 
50 horse.” Now, however, the King’s paper and patience 
are equally at an end, and he has only room to answer, 
‘*I counte that parte of my night-beg.” Such is the 
document, and such are some other State papers in the 
same volume; but does it not admit us to the very 
Council-room, and show us the King as he is ? 

In the same case is a long autograph of Milton. The 
Bodlelan copy cf Milton’s ‘* Poems, both English and 
Latin ” (London, 1645) was lost, and John Rous, the 
librarian, wrote to the author to ask him to supply 
another. Milton docs so, and adds in his own hand on 
an inserted paper a Latin poem, ‘‘An Johannem 
Rouslum, Academ!/s# Oxonlensis bib!iothecarium, dated 
Jan. 23, 1646-7. But what was Milton then but a 
Presbyter’an who had written against the King, and had 
published a volume of poems? So his book was just 
marked ‘‘ 8° M. 168 Art.” and sent up to the gallery over 
our heads, where it remained until, perhaps long after, 
the interest of the book wa; seen, and it was brought to 
its present p'ace of honor. 

Next let us pass by the cafn’ogue and look down the 
vista of Duke Humphrey's Library, with its recesses on 
either aide and its tvy circled windows overlooking the 
quiet Exeter gardens. As we gaz3 we may remember 
that what we see was almost precisely what met the 
eyes of Charles I. when he spent hours in the library 
during the Civil War, the same black and gold doors 
concealing the Bodley Archiver, the same oak fittings, 
the same range of folio volumes of Theology, Law, and 
Medicine—not, indeed, now chained, but often in iden- 
tically the same places. As we walk down, if we 
obtain leave to do so, we try to imagine the qulet 
readers to be the true successors of Selden and Wallis, 
Warton and Pusey and Pattison. It was rude to look 
too closely at their books, though, perhaps, it might be 
disenchanting. We reach the unbroken silence of the 
Selden end, and notice on either side of the large 
windows the only known copies of the earllest plans of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and cloge by the only copy of 
the earliest view of London, some fiftcen feet in length, 
These are treasures indeed, but excreded in value and 
interest by that supreme example of Grangerism, the 
Sutberiand collection, on ourright hand. Not lessthan 
£20,000 were spent on expanding an edition of Claren- 
don’s ‘Great Rebellion” and Burnet’s ‘ History of 
My Own Time,” by the insertion of evcry possible 
portrait and view which cculd illustrate the text, to 
that, for instance, there are 740 portraits of Charles I., 
and 450 views of London! This collection was pre- 
sented In 1837. 

But we must turn back, and if, as we pass again the 
gate separating the readers from the public part, we 
glance Into the study on the right, we shall see one of 
the neatest quotations ever made. A student (a “ savant 
inconnu”) came to the library door on the morning of 
April 19, 1806, but found it shut ; the officers were lazy 
and not in their places to open it. He just wrote 
on the piece of paper we are looking at, in Greek, the 
words, ‘‘ Ye have taken away the key of knowledge; 
ye neither enter in yourselves, and them that are enter- 
ing in ye hinder!” This he pinned on the door and 
departed. 

On the left are the precious cases containing examples 
of illuminated MSS. of every age and kind, both 
Oriental and European, with ctherspec!mens of writings 
and early printed books, But for us, Englishmen, per- 
haps two stand out above the rest in interest ; one is a 
volume of the Acts of the Apostles, in Greek and Latin, 
undoubtedly handled and perused by the Venerable 
Bede, who died in 735 ; and the other—most preclous 
of all—a Latin copy of the Gospels believed to beone of 
the two given by Pope Gregory to St. Augustine when 
the latter came to Christian!ze England about a p. 600. 
Is it too much to say, even when we remember Perran- 
zibulo, that itis the very book in which the complete 
Goepels first entered England ?—[Caseell’s Family Mag- 
azine. 








The so called peanut factories of Norfolk, Va., handle 
and put on the market a million and a half dollars’ 
worth of peanuts each year. The factory is simply a 
cleaning, polishing, and sorting establishment, and the 
work {s all done by machinery, 
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SHY POVERTY. 


We hear much of the crowds wno fill 
the low lodg!ng houses, but little of the 
respects ble classes that seek a temporary 
refuge in Homes or more decent places. 
Numbers come to London, buoyant with 
the hops that their one talent, belauded in 
the country, must mount them to theplin- 
nacle of success in the town. They give 
up an honest trade or profession, or some 
modest livellhood, for imaginary fame. 
They had far better stay at home, and 
struggle on where at least they know and 
are known by their surroundings. We 
meet them every day, and our examples 
are no fictions, but sober realities. 

Here are two young ladies gifted with 
voices, the one from Ireland, the other 
from Wales. They live together in one 
room, and spend all thelr own money, and 
as much as their friends can give them, iu 
obtaining what {s called ‘‘a musical edu- 
cation.” One dies in the arduous effort, 
there in her lodging; the other struggles 
on awhile in her poverty, unable to beg, 
and finally loses her identity on the boards, 
alas! of the English opera house, where 
the voice with which she thought to aston- 
ish the world helps to swell the chorus. 

“One must live,’ she sald, ‘‘and the 
powder and pa'nt will hide me from my 
friends.” 

This unnatural struggle for concealment 
fs at the root of much of the evil. 
Whether it be pride, shyness, or shame, ft 
is there, and every one who helps a trem- 
bling brother or sister, whether native or 
foreign, out of the hole into which he or 
she has creptto die, is a true disciple of our 
Lord and Master. One such, not long 
since, uvearthed a French gentleman—de 
coré, diplomé—from a cellar, fitting abode 
for rats alone, and in spite of the cry, ‘‘ Zi 
Jaut mourir,” set him on his lege again. 
Another forelgner of education was found 
amongst the boardmen ; indeed, we little 
realize how many of the respectable class 
avoid starvation by earning daily a shilling 
by pacing the street, to and fro, as peripa 
tetic advertisements. Of the five or six 
hundred that fill the yard of the Leicester 
Square Soup Kitchen at the closeof every 
day, waiting for their poor wage with the 
‘‘boards” resting at their feet, some are 
there} because they have been unable to 
obtain better occupation. Indeed, ‘* shy 
poverty” is nowhere more conspicuous 
than in the ‘sandwich men,” who, with 
heavy tread and averted faces, announce 
to the giddy, hasting throng, the ‘* amuse- 
ments” of the day.—[Tne Quiver. 





BRICKS. 


Next, Jet us consider a very simple artl. 
cle, which most people would hardly 
deem worthy of notice as an invention, 
and yet which occupies a most impor- 
tant place in the history of the human 
race. I allude to bricks. Whoever 
first pressed clay into the form of a par- 
allelogram, and dried it in the sun, was a 
genius, It looks simple enough now. 
One might say, ‘‘ A child would think of 
that ;” but many generations of men lived 
and died on the face of the globe without 
thinking of it. Consider the millions of 
millions of bricks composing our dwell- 
ings and factories and churches ; think of 
the inestimable benefits conferred upon 
mankind by this simple invention, and of 
the load of gratitude due to the memory of 
the great discoverer. But agatn the ques 
tlon arises, Who was he? Where did he 
live, and in what age of the world? Alas! 
there is no answer to these questions; 
silence covers up his history. Let us hope 
that he lived long enough after his inven- 
tion to build himself a comfortable brick 
dwelling in which to end his useful life. 
May we not hope that in some other 
sphere he is reaping the reward of his tnes- 
timable gift to his fellow-creatures ? While 
he has passed away from the world—dust 
to dust, ashes to ashes—the benefits of his 


invention will continue as long as the 
world lasts, and aj] generations should call 
bim bleseed. Let us, as soon as the Grant 
Monument fund is completed, open a new 
subscription, to raise a brick column whose 
head “‘shall reach even into heaven,” in 
honor of the great benefactor.—[Outing. 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT SOAP 
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Wo think that an experlenoa of 8) years entitles us to spaak with latellizsnce an 


1 authoclty on the subject of soap. 


Our business was established In New York City in 1806, and we stlil occupy tho sam3 promls3s.  [t is now the oldest firma 


of its kind in New York, if not in the United States. 


We have for many years supp!led a very large num yer of the oldest and best families of this clty with our Liuairy Soap. 
Many of these families have used no other soap forgenarattoas. Tasy are people wi caa anpreciats and will have oaly the best 


of everything. We probably have more of this class of trade than any other house {no 


the Uaited States. Tae reason of thi3‘is 


that we have always tried to furnish the best and most economical soap that could be producad. 


The soap we speak of has been so long and thoroughly tested, and has given such untversal satisfaction, that we have now 


decided to introduce it throughout the couatry generally. 


When we first began business, adulterated soaps were unknown. Soaps differed In quallty, according to the quality of 
stock of which thay were made, but they were all pure—and no one thought of putting in soap anyth{ng but tallow, rosin, and 


enough alkali to form a perfect combination. Of late years, however, the demand for 


labor saving and cheap scaps has led to 


the adulteration of this, as well as of so many other necessary articles. To such an extent {s this practiced that it {snow difficult 


for families to buy a really good article of soap. 


No soap can be made to save labor and sell at alow price without contalalay sal soda, strong alkall, and other ingredients 


which injare and rapidly wear out clothing, bed and table linen, etc. Thts{s one of 


the priacipal reasons that has led us to 


introduce an unadulterated, old-fashioned ‘‘ LAUNDRY” SOAP. As thls soap differs from other styles, we mention some of Its 


and 


MERITS 


PECULIARITIES. 


1st.—It is absolutely pure, not a grain or atom of adulteration in it; and | 4¢+,~When confined in boxes it has a peculiar tendency to “sweat” or 


contains nothing that is not necessary to a perfect soap. 


2d.—3ecause it ls pure it does as a matter of fact wash away more 
slowly, and wil do more work than other soaps. This has been 
demonstrated by numerous tests. 


3d,.—While it will not save “time” and “ labor,” it will save many dol- | 
lars’ worth of clothes, acting as it does as a preservative and not as 
a destroyer of the linen washed with it. 

4th.—It contains no sal-soda, no silicate, no filling of any sort, nor any | 
strong ehemicals that can possibly injure the clothing or skin, and | 
can, theréfore, safely be used as a, tollet soap. 

5th.—Considering its absolute purity and unequaled quality, it is posl- 
tively the cheapest soap any consumer, rich or poor, can buy. 

6th,.—It ls made enly of those materials which, when combined, make | 
the best lanudry soap, regardless of the appearance of the soap itself, | 
It is, therefore, not the most attractive-looking of soaps, but the very | 4th,-It appears to be 
best for use. 

7th.—After 80 years’ experience we cannot manufacture or recommend | 
a better soap for all laundry purposes. | 


will dry rapidl7 and 


inapure soap. By 


cakes of the same 


become molst. This is owlug to the absence of those chemicals 
which, while makiag soap dry, greatly injurethe clothing For this 
reason the soapis not wrapped. Expose the soap tothe air and it 


become very hard. 


2d,—It will warp, shrink, and twist with age Its appearance fs also 
somewhat mottled and streaked. These conditions are unavoidable 


adding sal-soda or other materials ths soap can 


be made lighter in color ani will retain its shaps and als» present a 
more handsome and brilliant appsaranoe, but all taese beautifying 
additions injure the clothiag. 


3d.—While it washes quickly and thoroughly, it will not remove dirt tn 
as rapid a manner as the “ labor-saving”"’ and “ time-saving”’ soaps 
or powders. This is because it contains no excessively strong acids 
or alkalies, which, while they remove the dirt easily and quickly, at 
the same time eat into and rot the ctothing 


an expensive soap when compared with other 
size. Taois is because only the best and purest 


materials that money can purchase are ased in its composition, and 
nothing is added that can injure the clothing iu the slightest degree. 


We guarantee the truth of these statements, which are in no respect exaggerated or used for advertising effect. The 
object of making this soap is to furnish families with as perfect a soap as can be made, and one that they can feel assured is 


COLGATE & COMPANY, 


absolutely pure and cannot injure the clothing. 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 





. If you cannot procure our ‘‘ LAUNDRY” Soap from your grocer, we 


55 John Street, New York. 


will deliver at your nearest Railroad 


Express Office (which should be named) a box containing 100 cakes, 75 Ibs., on receipt of $6.25, or a box of 12 


cakes (trial size) on receipt of $1. 





HEALTH AND REST. 








THE SANATORIUM AT DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


The vacation season fs at hand. If you are tired, worn out by the exhausting labors of the 
past year; if you need not only quiet and rest, but cheerful companionsh!p, charming scenery. 
pure air and water, the absence of everything that conduces to sickness, and the presence of 
everything that tends to health; city comforts at moderate prices—try DANSVILLE 

‘or beauty of scenery, healthfulness of climate, purity of air and water, the institution has 
no equal in our country. Malaria is utterly unknown. The main building, three hundred feet long 
and five stories high, of brick and iron construction, is adsolutely fireproof. No expense has 
been spared to render it perfect in the minutest sanitary details. 


The plan of treatment is conservative, and includes a proper regulation of the dally life of | 


each patient. The dietary is varied and well prepared. Abundant opportunities for recreation- 


indoors as well as out—are afforded where desirable, and entire freedom from the taxations of | 


fashionable life is not the least of the advantages secured. A large corps of thoroughly skilled 
attendants minister to every want. 

In its completeness of therapeutic appointments and appliances, the Sanatorinm stands with- 
out a rivalin America. It represents an expenditure of over a quarter of a million of dollars. 


Every form of bath and therapeutic appliance of any vainue is employed, including the Moliere | 


Thermo-Electric, Tarkish, Roman, Russian, Thermo-Electric, Massage, Electro-Massage, Dr. Tay- 
lor's Swedish Movements. and every form of electricity 

The SANATORIUM consists of a main building and nine cottages, all situated in the midst of 
a pleasant woodland park of forty acres, located on the eastern mountain slope, two bundred 
feet above the village of Dansville, and twelve hundred feet above the level of the sea. It is 
under the personal care and management of thoroughly educated physicians, ali graduates of the 
best medical schools in America. 

For illustrated circulars and other information, address the Medical Superintendents, 

Drs. JACKSON & LEFFINGWELL, 
DANSVILLE, New York. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHCURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES wil! hold its sixth 
triennial session with the Union Park CVhurch in 
Chicago, Regtentng Wednesday, Oct. 18, at 10 aM., 
and coatinuing probably one week. The rule and 
vatio of representation of the churches may be 
found on page 20f the Year Book for 1856, and the 
churches are requested tw send their delegates 
accordingly 

Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., 534 Washington Bd . Chi- 
cago, Ill., is chairman of the local © mmittee of 
arrangements, and all delegates are spectally 
requested to send their names to him immediately 
upon appototment, and their entertainment will be 
provided for It is important that they give 
explicitiv full, first name, any title,as Rev or! ea, 
post-office address, and the ex»ct name of the bod 
which they represent. ‘The preparation of the roll 
in advance, as accurately as possibie, will save valu 
able time. The various State secretaries will fur 
nish blank credentials : and copies can be obtained 
from the secretary of the Council. 

_Committees which are to report are named in the 
Year-Book, page 223. Other special topics and 
speakers are announced by the Year-Book; and 
fuller statement uf the programme will be made in 





: | Gue time. It is confidently anticipated that this 


| session will be one of special interest and impor- 
tance. 


SAMURL B, CAPEN, Chatrman of Frovisional Com. 
Hesry A. Hazen, Secretary. 


W7hoVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction,”’ 











WANTS. 








[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
| will be inserted in this column for subscribers un y, 
Sor fifteen cents per line.) 


A Young Lady, ab’e to give high references, 
desires tu acuompany a family to the country or 
seashore this summer. to teach children, music 
being made a specialty. Board econ-idered an 

| equivalent for services. Address M A. B, care 
| Christian Unton 


A Young Lady, well educated, and who has 
had much experience with children, wishes to 
| take charge of children in a family who will 
}spend summer in the mountains or at the sea 
| s!de or in the c untry. Best of references can 


ibe given. Address K. L. C., office of Christian 
| Union. y ot 

| Half Interest for sale in an established and 
| prosperous publication. Decorative. this office, 





_Those answering an Advertisement wit 
sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw tha 
Advertisement in The Christian Union,” | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“TIMELY QUESTIONS.” 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I send a few personal opinions as to your timely ques: 
tiens on first page of the issue of May 13. 

1. Do we want to stimulate immigration ? 

Under the circumstances, no; for forelgners come 
faster than we can take care of them, as long as our prin- 
ciples and the administration of law areso lax. Thereare 
immigrants and immigrants. Some are law abiding from 
principle ; some have been law-abiding from coercion ; 
and some have a constitutional tendency of mind against 
law acd order. With the two latter classes, the laxity 
with which the law is administered works disastrously. 
Take a man who fs the subject of a paternal, despotic 
government ; he has been allowed, and almost encour- 
aged, in his personal dissipations as to the disregard of 
ibe Sabbath and drinking habits, but held strictly to 
account in his duties to the laws of the land. He arrives 
in this country with a feeling of respect for the Nation, 
and a predisposition to obey the laws. He soon per- 
ceives that there is a spirit of disobedience permeating 
the people, that nullification is rampant in the land, and 
that, while some of the laws are carried out against 
certain classes of offenders, others are « dead letter, and 
that the enforcement of a law is often a local question 
He very naturally avails himself of the privilege of 
breaking the laws by indulging in his old habits where 
they are against the law. The result fs a nullifying 
Sabbath-breaker, brewer. saloon keeper. In a city 
having a majority of nullifiers, some laws are disobeyed 
with impunity, and the whole fabric of law becomes 
weak. If we were a law-obeying and Christian people 
in fact, we could receive all nationalities who desired 
to come, and convert them toa !ike condition. But our 
failure in these respects materially changes the problem. 
It is not that we have too many laborers, but that we do 
not find them employment. While there are marshes 
to drain, roads to make and keep clean, bridges and 
aqueducts to erect, comfortable houses to build for the 
poor, dirt to clean up and put where ft will make good, 
productive sofl, schools to teach, sick to tend, and other 
good works to do now only done in part, there is plenty 
of work for al]. But unfaithful stewards, having power 
and wealth, have wasted the Lord’s money on them- 
selves. and these good works do not go forward as they 
should. 

2. A tariff where the wages are raised holds out false 
inducements to immigrants ; for while the question of so 
many dollars per week wages is easily comprehended, the 
question of the increase in expenses of living. induced 
by the tariff, is not so apparent; and consequently the 
influx of wage-workers is greater than the occasion calls 
for, and consequently disastrous. It may be stated as a 
rule that any unnatural interference with the great 
interests of production and commerce will be seized upon 
by the men of power in a community for their own 
selfish ends, for they bave the ability to quickly avail 
themselves of the advantages ; while the wage-worker is 
only one member of a Jarge and cumbrous body which 
has no directing head and slowly adjusts itself to circum- 
stances, Thus during the twenty-five years of high 
tariff the rich have grown richer and the poor poorer. 

3. Unrestricted immigration is not required by the 
law of liberty. It will not be denied, I think, that we 
have a right to close our ports against criminels, pau- 
pers, and those having contsgic us or infectious diseases, 
There is a class of persons who are morally and relig- 
lously sick. and who sre more dangerous than these 
other objectionable classes, and neople are beginning to 
understand that moral disqualifications are worse than 
physical. Any man has the right as a man to seck sup- 
port and happiness in any part of the world be may 
choose, with certain restrictions. He must submit him- 
self to the laws of the land he selects. hoth written and 
unwritten. He must not bring any tad moral or phys- 
ical taint into the community. A man who does not 
acknowledge God as supreme in the earth has not the 
full rights in the earth of a man wbodoes. A man who 
does not acknowledge subjection to the laws of a com 
munity of which he forms a part has no right to inflict 
himself upon the community. A God-fearing, law- 
abiding, pure, industrious, and honest man {s God’s free- 
man, and bas a right to go anywhere he pleases on God’s 
earth. and will be a blessing to any community. 

4. There are, very properly, limits to free speech. The 
law does not allow a men’s reputation to be ruined 
by the words of another. - Words are often more potent 
than blows. Who shal] say that I have any more 
right to give s blow toa man’s feelings than to his hody ? 
The latter msy be felt for a minute or a year, the former 
may be felt through life and through eternity. Itshould 
be a punishable offense for any one, by words, spoken 
er written, to seek to persuade spother to break the law. 
He is particeps criminis in the offence when committed 

Human government is established by God, and is for the 
punishment of evil-doers and protection of well doers 
The yuler may be bad ; but probably there never wes a 
ruler whose rule wat aot better than anarchy. 8. K. 





A QUESTION IN THEOLOGY.’ 


Dear Mr. Abbott : 

I find a pecullarly ‘onic quality in your Sunday-school 
lesson article ‘‘ Strengthened by Faith,” while at the 
same time it revives the old doubts and questions which 
doubtless trouble many beside myself. Where really 
runs the line that divides the doing of man for himself 
and the doing of God for man, elther in or about him ? 
Your reasoning {s clear, logical, and Scriptural. It does 
not only make clear what to do, but incites one to make 
the effort. At the same time it seems to run counter to 
much of the common Christlan teaching, where aalva- 
tion now, as well ‘as hereafter, is represented to be a 
‘* finished work” of Jesus Christ’s. to be accepted as a 
gifi—something to be received by Faith, through which 
mystical channel come pardon at once and sanctification 
in process of time. I know how this difference is usually 
explained, but it does not remove the consciousness of a 
radical difference in the preaching of the Gospel—one 
making it a dependence on what God has done for help- 
less man, the other spurring man toa right use of the 
power which God has already given him. Theologians 
may be able to make these- harmonize, but I think we 
common folks are often bothered. 

Of course, the Faith idea. pushed to an extreme, breaks 
down. If all practical efficacy of the finished work of 
Christ hinges upon my faith, and I have none, or only 
a very weak one, what avails the work for me? It must 
be more than a rope flung toa drowning man if the latter 
has not strength to grasp it. A full salvation for him 
must be the lifting out of the water in the arms of other 
men. Are there not spiritual cases like this ? 

But, returning to your line of thought, that strength 
comes with the effort to do, was ft really so in the case 
of the impotent man ? Dld not the strength come before 
the effort? How could he have made the least effort 
until a radical change had been wrought in his body ? 
Of course, had he been faithless, and refused to make 
the effort, the new condition would have been of no 
value to him; but as I read these different miracles, it 
seems as though the inflowing strength always led tothe 
outgoing effort. The narrative says, first, ‘‘the man 
was made whole ;” second, he ‘‘took up his bed and 
walked.” Do you think it was literally true that “in 
attempting to arise the power of rising came”? War 
not the ability already wrought in him by the word of 
Christ ? 

But, leavinz this difficulty, which is not the most im- 
portant, how is it in the spiritual sphere, and with us 
to-day ? When we make the effort against sin or toward 
righteousness, do we feel the inflowing of a divine 
strength into our souls as really as did the man into his 
body ? Do we not often try, really looking to God for 
help, and fail ? Do wenot ask God, time after time, not 
for help, but simply for direction, what ought we do, 
which way must we take, and no answer comes? The 
way is not shown; the doors remain shut. While an- 
other person, without any particular thought of God, 
but with a more practical turn of mind, attacks his diffi- 
culties, hews out his own path, and breaks open his own 
door. Do you mean that the latter really receives divine 
help although he never asked for it, while the former, 
th ugh equally ready to do, when shown what, was de- 
nied aid ? If you asked the practical man about it, would 
he not Jaugh, and say, ‘“‘ You must paddle your own 
canoe”? W. H. C. 


CONCERNING SERMON ARCHITECTURE. 


You have my personal gratitude, as well also, proba- 
bly, as the thanks of a multitude of others, for the candor 
and insight of your response to the correspondent on 
the ‘‘ Purpose of Preaching” in this week’s issue of The 
Christian Union. Your timely illustrations from human 
affairs and conditions always interest and instruct me. 
The unsatisfied writer was evidently in search of some 
intellectual monuments of religion rather than real 
religion. Some of us ministers, as you know, endeavor 
most of all in our recurring pulpit speech to communi- 
cate the message of life and promise without monotony 
of style and phrase. 

It is a difficult hazard to hide a literary character in 
originality of phrase, even upon a variety of subjects. 
But if the Bible student be aleo a student of men and of 
expression, he can avoid tedium in sermons if alive toa 
few facts of importance ; viz., the present restlessness of 
thought, the movement of things forward, and the 
necessary aptitude of ministers for these conditions. If 
candidates for the ministry would go into the seminary 
and thence into the pulpit with more acquaintance with 
society, having the understanding of people as they 
there appear and mingle, possessed of its graces of {nter- 
change and not ignorant of ite vanities, having at the 
same time Jess of that perfunctory plety in mien and 
habit of the profession, they would preach with better 
interest and attraction. 

Ministers, however, generally seem most loth to part 
from the customs of the past. The rush of other pro- 
fessions and trades into fitness with new conditions is 








1 See editorial on pake # 





very marked, but students of theology use sermons of 
great age to get method and style, so that, while the 
people want a change of architecture and celor in a ser- 
mon, they get usually the kind their ancestors received. 
Jonathan Edwards’s mental! force and earnestness would 
command the attention of men of any age, but his stvle 
of presenting the Gospel would hardly hold and influ- 
ence the congregation of to-day, as, say, for instance, the 
freshness and strength of Dr. Parkhurst. There does 
not appear to me s0 much the need of a new theology as 
a new terminology—not new ammunition, but new guns, 
an appreciation of men and of God’s building power, 
what marvelous factors of possibility men are under the 
encouragement and qualification of divine ald. Thank- 
ing you again, and begging pardon for this imposed 
correspondence. believe me, 


Respectfully yours, B. R, C. 





WE STAND CORRECTED. 


Will you permit me to correct an erroneous impres- 
sion which you share with many other Protestant jour- 
nals? You speak of W. H. Mallock as a “ representa- 
tive Catholic.” True, his answer to his own question, 
“Is Life Worth Living ?” seems to be that it is not, 
unless one isa member of the Catholic Church. Per- 
sonally, he may take the position that life is not worth 
living, as he has not done the one thing he declares 
makes it so. He is not, and never has been, a member 
of the Catholic Church. Hts book {s simply a work of 
the intellect. Personal faith has no part init. Yet itis 
not strange that it should be taken for granted that he 
has followed up his declarations to their logical conclu- 
sion. 

I cannot close without telling you how much I like 
The Christian Union. Although we look at some things 
from widely different standpoints, you from the Protest- 
ant side, I from the Catholic, I consider yours the best 
family paper, in the main, that I know of, and I know 
a great many. For years {i has been a welcome visitor 
in ourhome. With beet wishes for the continued suc- 
cess of your paper, Very sincerely, IsaBe H. 





A PRACTICAL TEMPERANCE LESSON. 

On the occasion of the visit to Washington of Mr. 
Powderly and his associates of the Executive Board of 
the Knights of Labor to appear before the Curtin Com- 
mittee on the Southwest strike, on their appearance in 
the capital certain of the Senators who were anxious to 
meet them went over to the House of Representatives’ 
end of the Capitol, and members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who were acquainted with Mr. Powderly 
Were sent out to hunt him up. Upon finding him, they 
took him to the place where the Senators had arranged 
to be. Upon arriving at the door Mr. Hayes, of the 
Executive Board, looking around, asked the question 
‘Is this a place where liquor {s sold ?” noticing the 
appearance of the tale of liquor in the room. Upon the 
answer being given, ‘‘ Yes,” he said, “‘ Then I cannot go 
into that room.” Mr. Powderly at once added, “‘ Nor I 
either.” That the representatives of American labor 
should be called upon in this way to rebuke Ameri- 
can law-makers on the temperance question is not a 
thing of which Americano republicanism should be 
proud, and that the laboring men of the country should 
have called to the head of their organization men who 
thus would dare to rebuke Iquor-selling in the capital 
of the Nation is to their everlasting credit. * 

CHARITABLE NEW YORK. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Much praise is accorded to the citizens of New York 
and vicinity for their liberality. Is there an Egyptian 
monument given to then, they do not hesitate to plaster 
it over, that it may not be destroyed. Is a Goddess 
of Liberty urged upon them, they consent (after due 
deliberation) to receive it, and set it up. Oaly give 
ladies a chance to dance, and they will give all the 
money, not needed for the eniertainment, to charity ! 
On the principle of the hydraulic ram, they receive a 
flood of money through a two inch, and discharge it 
through a half-inch, pipe. Is a great man to be buried, 
all who can get a place in the procession will urge liber- 
ality on the part of the city. 

A few years since, a locomotive engineer in the em- 
ploy of the Pennsylvania Ratlroad stood at his post and 
died by fire, that he might save hia passeugers. The 
grateful four hundred in the cars paid $30 tu his family 
A hero by the name of Michael Conners. employed as P 
flagman in Jersey City, saw two little girls on the track 
in great danger. He sprang to their relief—sayed them 
—but was struck by the engine, and, shou!d he live. he 
will be a cripple for life. When he was picked up 
crushed and bleeding, he asked, ‘‘Are the children 
safe?’ When assured that they were. he sald, faintly 
“Tm glad of that.” The Sisters of St. Francis, where he 
lies, write me that $60 has so fer been sent for his benefit 
Will some one add to it ? W. R. iH. 

[The Pennsylvania Railroad is ab] 
wide for the pieiymeto C. U,] pS ea Eee 
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FINANCIAL. 


The anticipated reports ef the New 
York Central and the Lake Shore Rall- 
way companies have been filed in the State 
Department. They are neither of them 
very flattering exhibits of the business of 
these respective corporations for the six 
months which they cover, but in the case 
of the New York Central it must be borne 
in mind that the company has had to pro- 
vide in its fixed charges for the interest on 
the West Shore obligation ; after having 
done so at an expeuse of a million of dol- 
lars for the half year, it still shows more 
than the two per cent. for the time named 
on {ts stock, which it has paid to the 
shareholders. This is the 4rst six months 
that it has had to assume the obligations 
of the West Shore Company. It can 
can hardly be considered as probable that 
this latter company, when fairly estab- 
lished, and in full working order under 
the friendly management of the New 
York Central, is going to be wholly a 
burden to the Central. Indeed, with a 
fixed charge of less than $2 000,000, such 
an important line as the West Shore road 
passing through so many large cities and 
towns, ought to be able, from its local trade 
alone, to be self-sustaining. We believe 
it is the judgment of the President 
of the New York Central Company 
that this will soon be the case. If, then, 
the Central Company can bear this heavy 
burden now, and pay four per cent. per 
year to its shareholders in addition, when 
it shall have relief from the $2,000,000 
obligation of the West Shore it will un- 
questionably be able to resume six per 
cent, dividends. It isin view of this pros- 
pective outlook that holders of New York 
Central stock are induced to retain their 
holdings, even though for the present their 
income on the stock {s curtsiled. The 
great earuing capacity which the company 
has demonstrated in the past is in a sense 
a pledge for its future value, and, because 
of this prestige, old believers in the value 
of the property are not shaken in their 
faith by the present 1 >w rate of dividend. 
In a measure, this same consideration bas 
influenced the holders of Lake Shore stock 
Old investors in Lake Shore shares find 
themselves without any income from them, 
the dividends having been passed now 
for nearly a year. ‘Ibe report before us 
makes an exhibit of about three-fourths 
per cent. earned during the quarter, 
which has been absorbed in paying off a 
considerable floating debt, and now the 
company presents a repor: showing that 
it has in hand three-quarters of a million, 
or more, of cash and cash assets, and gives 
reasonable assurance of a return to the div- 
idend-paying basis in the near future, This 
can hardly be done, however, until the 
company sball have settled its differences 
with bondholders of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louls Company (the Nickel 
Plate), and shall have provided for a guar- 
antee, in some way, for the future solvency 
of the company named. However, the 
Nickel Plate road is not far behind its 
fixed charges, if the Lake Shore Company 
should be successful (by guaranteeing 
interest on these bonds) in reducing the 
rate of interest thereon to a four per cent. 
basis. This it can probably do, if neces- 
sary, by negotiating a new loan on its 
own credit, and taking up the Nickel 
Plate bonds ; we believe that, finally, this 
will prove its wisest course. As {t is, the 
Chicago & St. Louis line, if dissevered 
from the Lake Shore combination, would 
prove a destructive competitor not only 
for through but local traffic 

The extraordinary shipments of both 
cotton and wheat named in our last report 
continue through the week just past. A 
fresh stimulant is given to exports of 
these staples, and to corn as well, because 
of the decline recently effected in their 
prices. This is the result of the promise 
given (especially in the cases of wheat and 
corn) of the very large crops to be 
expected from this year’s planting. It 
is unfortunate that speculators in these 
products continue to buy them up and 
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store them in such huge proportions at 
the centers, until at the last moment they 
have to let them go at a sacrifice; but 
even this has its silver lining, for the 
farmers, at least, by this means secure a 
fair price, and the speculators have to 
pocket the loss resulting from their un- 
wise ventures. 

The labor troubles are apparently over, 
and the large armies of idle hands are 
going back to work wherever they can 
find it. The total discomfiture of the 
‘Knights of Labor” is having its legiti- 
mate effect in producing disaffection in 
the ranks and among the leaders of the 
organization, and it is probable that it 
will be a long time before the lessons of 
these strikes will lose their force with 
the unfortunate strikers. A slight ship- 
ment of gold for the week of about 

750,000 is of no significance. The hoard- 
ing of gold has practically ceased in 
France, and a return movement may soon 
be looked for from Paris to the Bank of 
England. The 8t. Paul Company has 
negotiated a $6,000,000 loan with a syn- 
dicate of English and American bankers, 
with which it is going to build additional 
lines much needed in the far Northwest. 
The Northwestern and the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy are going to add to 
their branches also, but the new lines are 
of a judicial character, and will add to 
rather than weaken their capacity and 
credit. The iron trade is good, and prom- 
ises well, as does also the.coal trade. 

The stock market is strong and confi. 
dent, as is also the bond market. 

The bank statement {s as follows : 


Specie, increase ................ 14,500 
Legal tenders, increase......... 656,000 
Deposits, decreage.......... ... 2,534,400 
Reserve, increase ............-.- 1,804,100 


This adds to the bank surplus reserve 
—which stands now at about $13,800,000 
—with money very easy at oneand a half 
to two per cent. 








A NEWSPAPER OFFICE IN JAPAN. 


‘The office of the ‘“‘ Nichi-Nichi Shin- 
bun,” a Japanese newspaper, is thus de- 
scribed : The feature of the ‘‘ Shinbun” 
office was its type case—for there was only 
one of body type. And such a type case! 
It is divided, for utility, into two sections, 
sloping toward an alley five feet wide. 
Esch section is four feet wide by thirty 
feet long—four by sixty feet. There’sa 
new case for you! This is divided into 
small compartments or boxes, into which 
the type is laid in regular piles, several 
piles in a box, with faces all toward the 
compositors, mostly boys, big and little. 
Each holds a wooden “stick,” with brass 
rule. The type are all of a size; the 
‘*stick” is not set to the measure of the 
column, which is twenty ems pica, but to 
about half the measure, it being the bust- 
ness of the other workmen to impose the 
lines in columns, take proof, and make 
up forms. 

Now, then, the type-setting. Armed 
with “sticks” and rule and copy, the 
dozen compositors read the last in an ear- 
nest, sing song way, each rushing to some 
box, far or near, for the needed letter, 
then back ten or twelve feet to the needed 
one; all are on the lively move, rushing 
and skipping to and fro, right and left, up 
and down, chassé, balance to partners, 
swing the corners, up and back, singing 
the copy, catching one letter here, another 
there, prancing and dodging, humming 
and skipping—a promenade, cotillon, Vir- 
ginia reel, racquet, and all-hands-around, 
upon the same floor, at the same time, and 
the same dancers in each—a perfect maze 
of nolee and confusion, yet out of confu- 
sion bringing printed order! It was a 
sight to be seen. 

‘‘How many different characters are 
there in this case, anyhow ?” we asked 
our guide. Then our guide asked the 
printers, and none could answer better 
than say : “* Nobody knows, sir. Nobody 
knows—many thousand.” Later on we 
repeated the same question to a more 





intelligent pereon, who said; ‘‘At least 





fifty thousand.” That will account for | 
the remarkable size of the case, and the 
racing to and fro of the compositor:. 


Just why they intone their copy all the. 


while was not made so clear, other than 
the remark that it was the custom. Tokio 
movopolizes the Japan newspaper busi- 
ness, there being only one other point— 
Kofu—in Eastern Japan where news 
papers are printed. The masses of the 
people are able to read in their own way, 
but comparatively few can grasp the full 
flow of Chinese characters. In point of 
illiteracy, the statistics place this nation at 
only seven per cent., or next to Bavaria, 


which is the lowest on the list.—[Pall | 


Mal! Gazette. 


United States Seninene 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest al 
= on monthly balances subject to draft at 

ght. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividend« 
collected and placed to credit, for our cusom- 
ers, without charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., & 


1 Nassau St., New York, 
113 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTBRS OF CREDIT ON 


MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS & C0., 
LONDON, 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to8 per cent. Sem- 
Annual interest. Negotiated by W. KR. CLAKK & 
Co., in sums of 8200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons made and 
romniteee to ery po charge. BEST LO 
CATIONINT UNION, Fifteen years’ ex 
rience. Ample Att} Wide connections. Refe 
to * The Congregationalist.” Send for form, c wei : 
lar, and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
6 QO} O} 8°, O 
io / iO 
The Amertean Investment Company, of Em 
meteburg. lowa, incorporated, with a paid up cap 
500, 000 with branches at Huron and 
P ota, offer first Mortgage Farm Loans in 
owa, Minn. Dakota, and Neb., both Principal and 
Interest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), running 10 
ears, secured by Mortgage loans deposited with the 
ercantile Trust Co., N. ¥. It also issues De- 
mand Certificates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest. 
Write for pamphlet and references, % 
ome Office, Emmetsburg, lows. 
E. 8, Ormaby, Pres., 150 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
i] 
remember that the EQUITABLE MORT 
GAGE CO, guarantees ita7 per cent. Farm 


Mortgages, principal and interest. Office, 135 and 
137 Broadway, New York. 
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RELIABILITY 03100 fcth'S 13600. 


Negotiators of 7 r cent. First Mortgage Bonds 


most desirable security, improved farms in Da 
kota, Minnesota, and Iowa. Refer to our Board of 
Directors : 


Hon. John A. Logan, Illinois ; 

Judge J. M. Bailey, Freeport, IIL; 

KE. A. Sherman, Pres.) Minnehaha Nattonal Bank. 
A. E. Hull, Director, §  Stoux Falis, Dak. Ter. 
Aiso to Hon. Wm Windom, Winona, Minn.; 

And German Insurance Co., Freeport, II] 
Address Chas. R. Dean, Secretary, for Information 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reas ym ¢ or ener nal pn endl stone. as latic ‘ed 
all prineipal lir E an 

minal hh vinta cone st rat 3 the me st nen yrtant mid 
cont il link in th yste thr 

tat on \ whibly-ducvitaaand tac lita is trave ‘Vand trait 
be en cities of the Atlantic and Pa ( t it 
is also the favorite an d best route toand fr pm pe nnts 
Fast theast and Southeast and ee sponding 
points We st Northwest and Southwest 


The Great Rock Island Route 


Guar vntces 
uifo 





t ite are Trans ! ting nts in 
Union D 1 geben and the ananrpassedt ‘ out rts and 
luxuries of its Passenger Equipment 





The Famous Albert: Lea Ro: .e 
6 nC hic ? 


in Union Depots f point the Torrit i 
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grounds of lo wa and Mans ota. It is also the most 
des rable route to the hing th whea t fields and pastoral 
lands of interior Dako 
ti i another DIREC r LINE, via Seneca and Kan- 
“2 kee has been opened between Cincinnati, Indian- 
olis’ and Lafayette, and uncil Bluffs, Kan oes City, 
Minne -apolis and St. Paul and inte rme p 
For detailed information see Ms and Folders 
obtainable, as well as t ckets at all principal Tickes 
Offices in the Unite 4 State: ‘and ( clade mu by ad- 
dressing 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’! M’p’r, Gen'] Tkt & Pass, Ag’, 
CHICAGO. 


Those answering an Advertisement wit 
ronfer a faror upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by atating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Chrietian Union.” 








Capital, $750,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY 


ei a ee 





CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. 


Or HENRY DICKINSON, 








HNATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN —_ YORK. 
i 10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - : 


Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 
Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 


C7 SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. £9 
Address JJ. B. WA'THKING IT... M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 


New York Manager, 


Te Tite es Jets] ws] ince tees wts | [ae esheets] fees ects] eos see feo eee ool) 


J. B. WATKINS oo MORTGAGE CO. 


Q 
0 
0 
Surplus, $100, 000. 
fe PPEREST CORRADTESD 
GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 
d 


$7,223,800 
4,118,272 


For sale at our New York Office. 


243 Broadway. 
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IZING and BRAIN pre 
digested. 


frs. Gideon Currier writes March 
young babe, which weighed six px —_ is 
six weeks old I zave it Barth it’ 


Price, 25c. and 50c. 


.r material, combined with Pure 
It has str nA tritious properties and does not constipate 
reliable, perfected and acceptable Food ever presented to the public 


ABY’S DELIGHT. 


14, 1886: “IT came to my daughter and found her with a 
when born; ata month oldit had nc rt gained any. When 
wi; the day the baby was three months i 
fifteen pounds and the docto ~ snk i he never saw a child in better condition.” 





pPARTLETTS FOO 


Prepared on strictly scientitic principles. Contains ViTaL- 
Nutriment, and is e#sily 
Itisthe safest, most 


A lady writes: “I owe my life to my physician and Bartlett's F¢ I was sick with ides 
prostration too weak to digest food, confined to my bed most of he ‘time, and it seemed almost 
mpossible for me to live. My phyaia fan advised me to take your Food. I began to gain right 


away, and in a short tine was better than [ had been for years, and am still enjoying good health. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price 


GILMAN BROTHERS, Proprietors, Boston. 
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PusisHer's Desk. 








Nsw Yorg, Tavrmspay, May 27, 1886. 








THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 


This periodical contains the 
authorized, verbatim, and per- 
sonally revised reports of the ser- 
mons of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecherand Dr. T. De Wité Tal- 
mage. Each number also con- 
tains fifty pages of bright stories, 
poems, and articles by the fore- 
most American writers. It is 
published on the first of every 
month,at the yearly subscription 
priceof $2. By special arrange- 
ment weare enabled to offer toour 
subscribers The Christian Union 
and the * Brooklyn Magazine,” 
both together to one address, one 
year, forthe sum of $4.50, 





WESTERN iNVESTMENTS. 


The amount of capital invested inthe West 
is stead ly increasing every year. Capital- 
ists in the East are undonbtedly becoming 
more familiar with the class of security 
which first mortgage bonds on Western farms 
presert, and are feeling less timidity in plac. 
ing tieir money on this class of security. In 
this issue of The Christian Union will be found 
the advertisement of the German-American 
Loan and Investment Company of Sioux 
Falls, Dakota. Such names asthe Hon.J. A 
Logan and the Hon. Wm. Windom areamong 
the references to which the Company refer. 
The Hon. J. A. Logan is one of the Board of 
Directors of the Company. The Company 
are negotiators of steven per cent, bonds on 
improved Western farms. The interest is 
p2id as promptly as on any class of security, 
Government bonds not excepted, which is in 
the market to-day. 








AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SUCIETY. 

The Sixtieth Anniversary of the American 
Home Missionary Society will be held in the 
Methodist Charch, Washington Street, Sara- 
toga Springs, June 1-3 

Tbe Annual Business Meeting will occur 
on Wednesday, in the lecturc--oom of the 
same church, at 3 P.M. 








Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophorphiter, 
is a most valuable remedy for Consumption, Scrof. 
ula, Wasting Diseases of children, Colds and Chronic 
Coughs, and io all conditions where there 1s a loss of 
flesh, a lack of nerve power, and a general debility 
of the system. . 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 








Scrofula diseases manifest themselves in the 
spring. Hood's Sarsaparilla cleanses the blood, 
and removes every taint of scrofula 


Piso’s Remedy for Cararrh is agreeable to use. It 
is not a liquid oraspuff. 60 cents. 








THE CaRICATURE PLANT. 


One of the most remarkable plants in 
the whole vegetable kingdom is that 
known to botanists as the justicia picla 
which has also been we!! named ‘ the car!- 
cature plant.” 

At first sight it appears to be a heavy, 
large leafed plant, with purple bloss»me, 
chiefly remarkable for the light yello» 
centers of its Cark-green leaves When I 
first saw this odd plant, and was thinking 
what a sickly, biighted appearance the 
queer yellow stains ;aveit, I was suddenly 
impressed with the fact that the plant was 
**making faces” at me. And my first 
impression was correct. Tais curious 
shrub had indeed occupied Itself in grow- 
ing up in ridiculous caricatures of the 
** human face divine,” until it now stooa 
covered, from the topmost leaf down, with 
the queerest faces imaginable. Nature had 
taken to caricaturing. The flesh-colored 
profiles stood out in strong relief against 
the dark green of the leaves 

A discovery of one of these vegetable 
marks Jed to an examination of a second 
and a third leaf, until all were scanned as 
closely and curiously as the leaves of the 
comic papers that form the caricature 
plants of the literary kingdom. 





What a valuable p’ant this would be for 
one of our professional caticaturists to 
have growing in his conservaiory ! When 
an order was sent to him for a ‘‘ speaking 
likeness” of some unhappy politician, he 
could simply visit his justicia picta with 
penc'] and paper in hand, and look over 
the leaves for a suitable squint, grin, or 
distorted nose to sketch from. He could, 
moreover, affirm with truth that the por- 
trait was ‘‘ taken from nature.” Cuthbert 
Collingwood, the celebrated naturalist, 
says of the justicia picta : ‘‘ One of these 
plants in the garden of Gustave Doré 
would be worth a fortune to him, supply- 
ing him with a never-fa'ling fund of 


grotesque physlognomies, from which he 
might illustrate every serio-comic romance 
ever written.” I have never heard of the 
cultivation of the caricature plant in this 
country ; but botanists tel] us that it isa 
hardy shrub. I think we should be glad 
to see the funny faces on itsleaves. After 
all the lovely flowers we are called upon 
to admire, I am sure that a plant evidently 
intended to make us laugh would receive 
& Warm welcome tine Nicholas. 


THE MIND AND THE LEGS. 


Men generally cross their legs when 
there is the least pressure on their minds. 
You will never flad a man actually en 
gaged in business with his legs crossed 
The 1] mbs at those times are s'ralghter 
than at avy other, because the mind and 
body work together. A man engaged Ip 
auditing accounts will never cross his 
legs ; nelther will a man who {s writing 
an article, or who is «mployed in any 
manner where his brain {s sctively en 
g3ged. Woen at work in a sitting post- 
ure, the limbs naturally extend to the floor 
in a perfectly straight line. A man may 
cross his legs if he {s sitting in an office 
chair, discussfog some business proposi 
tion with another man ; but the instant 
he becomes really in earnest, aud per 
celves something to be gained, his limbs 
uncross quick asa flash, he bends forward 
toward his neighbor, and begins to use his 
hands. That is a phase, I belleve, you 
will always observe. 

Men often cross their legs at public 
meetings, because they go there to listen, 
or to be enterta!ned ; they are not the fac- 
tors in the performance, and they naturally 
place themseives in the most comfortable 
position known to them; namely, that of 
lraning well back in their chairs, and 
crossing their legs. A man always crosses 
his legs when be reads a newspaper, but 
is more apt to lie down when he reads 
book. He reads the paper, of course, to 
inform himself, but at the same time the 
perusal of its contents ie recreation for 
him, and his body again seeks its position 
of relaxation. 

When a man {s reading a newspaper, 
and waiting for his breakfast, his legs are 
always crossed ; but so soon as the break- 
fast is brought to him, he puts the paper 
aside, straightens out his legs, and goes 
to work—that is, begins to eat, his mind 
now turning on the duties of the day 
before him. He crosses his legs in the 
parlor, but it is far from an elegant thing 
to do, and is not done by those who have 
been brought up in good society. It ts 
your “ three-penny-bit young man” who 
crosses his legs in a parlor; and—woula 
you belleve it ?—1 have seen young ladies 
Jo the sams thing —[Denver Tribune- 
Republican. 








Macreapys Hanpwritina. — Mac- 
ready, the actor, wrote an almost absc- 
lutely illegible hand. One day he gave 
an order for free admission to the theater 
to one of his friends. He, however, 
could not make out a word of it; but all 
at once the idea struck him that it looked 
in its general appearance exactly like a 
doctor’s prescription ; so, for the fun of 
the thing, he took it to a chemist and de- 
sired him to make it up. The chemist 
did not hesitate a moment. He at once 
filled a small phial from three large bottles, 
corked it up, sealed and labeled it after 
the manner of his trade, wrote a d'rection 
for one teaspoonful to be taken ev ry two 
hours, handed it over the coun’er, 





A predigested, non-irritating, eastiy assimi- 
lated food indicated in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adults. 

It has been the positive means of saving oy! 


lives, having been succeasfnl tn hundreds 
cases where other prepared fuods failed. 


FOR INFANTS deprived of mother's milk, 
or when weaniag, it is unequaled. 

FOR INVALIDS, either in ehronic or acnte 
ss it restores digestion and bulids up the 
streng’ 


Sold by druggiste. Three sizes : 25 eta , M0 ots.. 
$100. Send for eireuiars with testimonials of 
eminent physicians, public institutions, and 
many mothers. 


WELLS.RICHARDION & CO., Burliagtoe, Vt. 


| YOU WANT OLOTHING 





for BOYS, GIRLS, er BABIRS —or aur. 
thing for Cempiete Onttts from Hats to 
Shoes —von will find the largest assortment, the 
best styles, and the lowest prices, as the 


LELIPUTIANIBAZA 


EVERY CHILD 
SHOULD WEAR 
OUR PERFECT 
WAIST. 

By their use 
the weight of the 
clothing 1s snp- 
ported from the 
shoulders, avotd- 
Ljing all undoe 

pressure — an im- 
portant master to 

& growteg ehfld— 
> While their perfoet 
shape aed fit in- 
sure the comfort 


and symmetry of 
the entire outfit. 


Illustrated Catalogue, containing latest styles 
of Clothing and prices of Waists, sent free on 
application. 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


ed popular favorite for dressing 
e hair, Restori eolor when 

ey, and preventing swag 
leanses the scalp, stops the 

hair falling, and 1s sure to please, 
Mr and 81.9 at Denegista. 


7W GHN if BEUAMB BVI- 
DBRT that Weie Lead and 
Zine ior. eannot be atirred to- 
retber by hand, a blotch of — 
ead here, and a blotch of Z 

here) ground into each _ 
ander heavy preesure would far 
outoover and out wear White Leed 
alone, ready = ol paints would 
Rave swe the fle 




















, Petash, and noone 
knows wuat else, and eatied it paint. “The only 
guarautes the pabliic have got of the quaity ef 
asy canned 5 ig the naker's mame. Our 
$1.25 per gallon * white or eolors (made from 
nateral tinte warranted not to fade) are abso- 
Intely uniform If your dealer refuses to order 
these goods for you. send to us direot. 


The J. J. NASH Manulactaring to., Ryack, Rockland fe., ¥. 1, 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187% 
BAKER’S 










Cocoa, from which the excess sf 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength ef Coeca mized 
wih Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eomeomi- 
cal, costing less than one cent & 





W. BAKER & Cl, Dorcheter, Mas, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 
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charged three shillings; but it was not 
paid. 





Enea 


Lewis & Conger 


HAVE THB PLEASURE OF INFORMING THEIR 
PATRONS THAT THEY HAVH JUST ARDED TO 
TABIR ALRBADY BXTHNUVE STOCK OF HOUSE- 
FURNISHISG GOODS AND TABLE GOODS A CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT OF 


DECORATED FREAGH SHINS. 


THSSEK GOODS BEING RXCLUSIVBLY FiKOM ONE 
FACTORY, ARB UNIFORM IN COLOR AND OF THE 
FINEST QUALITY MANU FACTURAD. THE SHAPES 
ARB THK NEWSST PRODUCED, AND THE DE- 
SIGNS OF DECORATIONS THE RIOHRBST AND MOST 
ATTRACTIVKIN THE MARKET. IN THISDBPART 
MENT, AS IN THE OTHERS OF THRIR ESTABLISH- 
MENT, THEY ARE ABLE TOGIVB TO THRIR CUS- 
TOMERS THE BENEFIT OF IMPORTATION RATES. 


601 & 663 Oth AVK.; 1888 4 1840 BROADWAY. 
SILVERWARE of 
every deseription, in 
the most stylish 

- casos, at HALF regu- 
WED p NG Jar quotations, 

PRESENT * Price-List sent on re- 

celpt of stamp. 

J.-H. JOHNSTON, 


€ash paid for Sil- 
150 Bowery, cor. Broome S8t., N. Y. 





verware, Old Gold, 

Bronzas, &c. 
Diamonds and 

Watches equally low. 





WILLCOX & CiBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 
All bear this 
_dcodallion 
Trade-Mark 
§ Needles form } 
w, and G is - 
Vehe Machine. } 
Absence of this 
Trade-Mark 
stamps a Machine 
as counterfeit, 
Imitators dare not 
put this Medal- 
- lion on Machines. 
Ours are the O Rit Machines that can be used with 


K TO HEALTH. 
LIGHTNESS: OF RUNNING 


STRENOTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. Mf. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRAT ED LIST. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’s 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It ts one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead. 
ing dealers, 

or" by mat! $1.50. “ 

HARMON & } 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 























Our Faetory Endsof Embroidery Silk are known 
far and widé, and are in greatdemand. Price, 40 
oents per box. Club orders of ten boxes got one 
extra. Crasy Stitches in each package. One dozen 
om pe flowers and 8, only cents. Send 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
469 Broadway, N.Y. 621 Market &¢., Phila, 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE opinion has quite generally pre- 

valled that the Bohemians, as a class, 
are in sympathy with the Socialists and 
Anarchists. Sunday a large number of 
representative Bohemians met together to 
discuss the situation and see what could 
be done to express their detestation of 
Anarchists and thelr doctrines. The editor 
of the leading Bohemian daily declared 
that of the nearly or quite 50.000 Bohe- 
mians in the city only seventy belong to the 
Anarchistic group, and that these seventy 
have few sympathizers, and {n no wise 
represent the opinions of their fellow 
countrymen. The resolutions adopted by 
this meeting disclaim all sympathy with 
the rioters, and declare that Bohemians 
in America are in full accord with 
American institutions, and will obey our 
laws in all respects. Similar resolutions 
have been pasted by the Poles. Indeed, 
it is the opintun of men well qualified to 
judge, that, in epite of all that has been 
siid about arms and drilling and dynamite, 
the number of cut and out Anarchists is 
very small, certainly not one in twenty of 
our German, Bohemian, and Pollsh pop- 
ulation. The feeling agalost Anarchy 
seems to be about as strong among these 
classes as with native Americans. They 
are taking pafns to set themselves right 
with the public, and make it apparent 
that they are on the side of law and order, 
and that they will countenance no more 
processions in which the red flag 1s a con- 
splouous object. 


Sundsy’s sermons had a good many 
references to the Anarchistic riots, and 
there have been few gatherings of any sort 
{n which the principles proclaimed by 
Parsons, Fielden, and Spies were not con 
demned. The ministers’ meeting constd- 
ered the causes of the present outbreak, 
Monday morning, 4 little more fully than 
they were able to consider them the week 
before, and were almost unanimously of 
the opinion that these troubles, and most 
of the Jabor troubles, spring out of a law 
lessness which has its root in athelsm, and 
that this atheism has been largely caused 
by the doctrines and habita of the Roman 
Catholic Church. To offzet these false 
opinions concerning Christlanity {t was 
thought that papers and cheap pampblete 
published in the Bohemlan, P.l'sh, and 
German languages, setting forth the prin. 
ciples of the Gospel as held by our Prot- 
estant denominations, would be service 
able. a, 


The Grand Jary, which met Monday to 
consider the case of the arrested rioters, 
were charge? by Judge Rogers in no 
nocertain terms. The Judge declares that 
the right of freeepeech does not carry with 
it the privilege of inciting to riot and 
murder, or to the destruction of property, 
and that when a man’s words lead to 
criminal conduct he must be held respon 
sible for them. ‘‘ Any officer, justice of 
the peace, sheriff, constable, the mayor, 
the polics, have the right to yrevent the 
commiesion of crime; and if they know 
that there {s an unlawful assemblage, and 
that men are being incited to the commis- 
sion of crime, they are bound by their 
oaths, and by their duties to the city in 
whose employ they are, to go and prevent 
the crime ; and in doing that they havea 
right tostop men who are wildly proclaim. 
ing in‘endlary sentiments, and men who 
are incited in processions and in meetings 
by red flags and black flags. What ts an 
incendiary speech but exciting men to 
commit wild acts—acts against property, 
acts against life and liberty? Whatisa 
red flag in a procession, or a black flag, 
but a menace, athreat ? It is understood 
to be emblematic of blood, and that no 
quarter wi!l be given. Fiags of that sort 
ought not to be permitted to be borne in 
processions in this city.” 

Jt is safe to say that no juror could be 
ignorant of the law after such a charge, 
or, if satisfied that Spies and his compan. 
fons are guilty, either by public address 


or by printed circular, of inciting their 
fellow-citizens to the violation of law, 
could fail to present them to the court for 


found against Parsons, Augustus Spies, 
and Samuel Fielden. It is thought that 
evidence will be produced sufficient to | 
condemn several others, and it is now sald 
that some of the Anarchists have turned 


P. Henry has been arrested for circulat- 
ing incendlary documents, but his mental 
condition is so peculfar that he was re- 
leased on ‘petition of his ‘wife, who pafd 
his fine. 


Dr. Barrows, whose visit to Europe was 
referred to last week, will sail June 5, with 
his wife, in the ‘‘ Umbria.” They hope to 
spend a week among the English lakes, 
two weeks in London, giving three days 
while there to the Mildmay Conference, 
then go to the North Cape, and thence, via 
Christiana and Stockholm, to St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. After a few days in 
Berlin and a few weeks In Switzarland, 
they will sall for America, hoping to be 
at work {n Chicago, with renewed vigor, 
by the mliddle of September or the first of 
October. Sunday evening the Rev. Joseph 
Cook addressed « large audience, wh'ch 
he greatly deligkted, at Dr. Goodwin's 
church. His discourse was an hour and 
a balf in length, and had reference to the 
recent disturbances In the city. Those who 
have read his lectures or heard him speak 
do not need to be told what his views 
were, The church at large, and the Con- 
gregational churches in particular, have 
lost a generous giver in the death of Mr. 
John Deere, of Moline. Mr. Deere was 
the founder of the famou;3 harvester 
works which bear his name, and lived to 
enjoy the prosperity which thelr success 
brought him. He died at the ripe age 
of elghty-two years, and {s universally 
mourned. 


The strikes seem to have lost their 
power, though business {s still badly dis- 
arranged. Only ina few instances have the 
strikers gained their obj ct. At present there 
ia more anxlety on the part of labor to se: 
cure emp!oyment on the old terms—some- 
times on any term3—than to say anything 
aboutetght hoursa day. There {is no doubt 
that the Haymarket riot broke the back of 
the labor organizations, and prevented 
very serlous Anarchistic outbreaks. Nor is 
there any doubt that laborers feel that 
public sentiment accuses them of belong in 
sympathy with the war against caplial. 
Hence thelr desire to return to their 
work, 


The meeting of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterlan Church at Minneapo- 
lis bids fair to be a notable one. The 
next meeting will be in Philadelphia, and 
{t is recommended that the Church ralse 
$5 000,000 as a thank-offering for its pros 
perous history. The papersare fullof an- 
nouncements of the Congress of Churches 
next week in Cleveland. An effort is to 
be made to defer the Conference of Chris- 
tan Workers to be held here from June to 
October. 








SPEAKERS’ SORE THROAT. 


Public speakere and pulpit orators are con- 
stant tufferers from throat trouble. For 
such ills the best remedy that has yet been 
found ts Drs. Sarkey & Palen’s Compound 
Oxygen, as made by them at their laboratory, 
No. 1,529 Arch Street, Phila, Pa. The Hen. 
Sidney Wilbur, of Albion, N. a writes: ‘'Well, 
[ must confess, and I doit g! ladly, that your 
Compound Oxygen fa, I think, the most won 
derful remedy, at least for all diseases of 
the throat an lungs, thatI ever heard of or 
believe to be in existence.’? This indorse- 
ment is equaled by many bundreds of othwrs. 
Write for a pamphlet on the subject, whicu 
will be sent free of postage. 








Covenine, with interludes of wheezing and 
sneezing, are heard in all public places. Every- 
body ought to know the remedy ; and that is 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar—an abso- 
lute and immediate cure of all pulmonary com 
plaints. For sale by all Drugglsts at 25c., 50c.,, 
and $1. 

G!enn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, a 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,250 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. a, 





ike’s Toothache Drops cure ix 1 Minute, Ha, 





trial. True bills will without doubt be| 
| overcome. The blood is purified, enrtoked, 4 





State's evidence. A crank named John) 


| Vigor and Vitality 


Are quickiy given to every part of the body by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. That tred feeling is entirely | 


vitalised, and carries healt& instead of disease to 
| every organ. The stomach is toned and strength- 
ened, the appetite restored The kidneys and Liver 
are reused and invigorated. The bratn is refreshed, 
the mina made olear and ready for work. The whole 
system is bulit up and rejuvenated by this peeuliar 
medicine, 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla has done me a very great 
deal of good. It has built up my general health, 
given mea regular appetite, and made me full of 
new life and energy. The seres on my face with 
which I have suffered many years are also much 
better.” Mary ATKrvsoy, Summerfield, Pa. 


Fainting Spells and Debility 

“T wasin bad condition with fainting rpells and 
general debility. I was run down, ate hardly any- 
thing, and hardly ¢ared go out on the street alone 
for fear of having a fainting spall. Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla has done me a wonderful amount of good, as 
I am now in good health again. My ap-etite has 
been good ever since takmmg the medicine, and I can 
eat asquare meal with relish.” Mrs. MoLLIg CUTTER, 
119 Eleventh Street, Covington, O. 


. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecarias, Loweil, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


JAMES VLE 








PEARLINE 
™ BEST THING KNOWN vv 
WASHING «> BLEACHING 


IW HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA2 
INGLY 4nd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rioh or poor should be without tt 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW AE Eof imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAF® labor-saving compound, anc 
always bears the above symbol and name ot 
JAWS PYTE, wow wo 








NATURE'S writs Sone the 
CURE FOR qanttery: condition of our 


pe wenn but thousands 
eir ewe bodies by 


neglect 
N — slowing a slnggih action 
ad = Cowets become | 
hro 


mic. Chronto Constips- 
tion means the storage tn 
the body of a mass of de 
composing material, gen- | 


gps and utterly unfit 
the sufferer to take part in 
the battie of life 
Tarrant’s Effervescent 
seltzer Aperient expels 
all waste matter from the 
sistem, acts gently on the 
skin and eli the excretory 
Si k- He te “ organs. It never fila to 
iC fa ac By cure Constipation, Billous 
eas, Sick Headache, and 
AND pe It is pleasant to 


the taste, certain in ita ac- 
D YS > E . § | A tion economical in price, 
eand should be found in 


every housenoid and carried by all travelers. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS 








erating feul gases, which | 
p netrate every part of the j @ 





HOTEL, 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 
SEASON OF 1886. 

Will open to the public gave 1. under an en- 
tirely new regime. Mr. . Tice. formerty 
connected with the homies rn Hotel of st. 
outs, the Grand Pacific of Chicage, aad more 
recently the Plankinton of Milwaukee, w il 
have management of the hotel, and «nests can 
be assured of comfort and good attention, For | 
portion, ore as te ronte, prices, &c., apply to) 

» Mae )€, Manager, 
BU ety O LITHIA &PRINGS, Va., 
or te the Company at their Office, 
32 BARCLAY 8T., NEW YORK. 
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EVERYWHERE. o7Sampie Tin Can by Mail 











R ECURITY 


Mutual Benefit Society 


No. 288 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Ciroular. 





Agents Wanted. 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer, a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Est ablished 1857. 





Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


f HERNIA, 


To those APFLICTED with H® RNIA, eom- 
monly called RUPTURE, sclenee has given for 
thelr RELI«KF and CURE, WHITE'S PATP- 
ENT LEVER TRUSs. NO INCONVEN- 
IENCE. NO BACK PADS. BO UNDER- 
BATRAPS, but as EASY and COMFORTABLE 
to Wearas an old shoe. DR. GREGORY (Sur 
geon of the Company, whe has made this disease a 
life study), through his treatment effects, In a 
majority of cases, a PERMANENT CURE. 


|The LIFT-UP POWER of this Truss ts wonder- 


ful. We GUARANTEE to HOLD any CASE 
OF RUPTCRE with our Truss—the best in the 
World. Why suffer when cure and relief are at 
hand? Established 25 years. Sw PARATS PRIVATE 
ROOMS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Advice 
and pamphlet, by mail, FR&E. We employ no 
agents. Our offices are UPSTAIRS in Rooms 21, 
22, and 23. 


White's Patent “ Truss Co, 


693, 695, 697 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
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THE VERY BEYyr 

Chureh Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 

Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 

Reflector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceecabla une, C aaa 
‘frea ase state WA 
WHEELER RFI FOTOR OO 
2) Washington St, | 8 B. Lake Sf 

Boston, Mass. | Chisage, ¥ 


eae, LIGHT 


RINK’S Patent Reflectors for 











om't b: deceived by cheap ere 
a P. FRINK, 55: Pearl &t., N 








J.& R LAMB,” Surmine St 


Illustrated Handbook by Mail. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


ag Be Finest Crade of Bells, 
ae ’ Crimes AnD Prats for CHURCHE ée, 








Send for Price and Catale r. ress 
7 H. Me SHANE co., 
Mention this paper. Baltimore. M& 





MENETLY & COMPANY, 
WEET TROY, N. Y. BELLE 


for Churcher, Schoo! 8, etc ; also 
Chimes and Peals for more then 
haifa De nal noted for superiority 
over all others. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. ' 
Bells of Pure C opper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FU LLY 
WARRANTED. C atalegue sent Free, 


> VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, Op 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


mDCT TDAAUTDO AMERICAN 


pEst TRACHERS, .A"ESCA, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East i4th St.. N. Y. 





AY experienced teacher visiting the Adirondacks 
this summer will take with him a small class 
of boys under sixteen for study and recreation. 
References exchanged. Address 
E. D. MONTANYE, 
mena Preparatory School, Bowtursh, N. Y. 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Fuli course of study. 
Address Frofeasor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Maiae. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 
Three Years’ Course. Twenty Instructors. 
Address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 








NGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL, 

FUR BOARDING AND DA’ PUPILS, 

Ne. 1,700 Green Btreet, Philadeiphia. 
Not a fashionable school. Its aim is to heip girls to 
become accurate en and happy, inteiligenut 
women. Post-Graduate urees & opeciaity. For 
circu\ars address the P a MiSs BUYER. 


HAVERFORD COLLECE. 


im the country near Philadeiphia. Under care of 
Friends, but open to all. Number limited to Ninety 
Bearders. Three Courses. 15,W0v vols. Large 
Labo and Observatory. Make early appil- 
cation for next Fali. for catalogues address 
MBAAC SHARPLAESS, Dean, Haverford Uoliege, Pa. 














EMPSTEAD INSTITUTE.—A Boarding School 
for Boys. At Hempstead, Long islana, N. Y 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


from June 15 to September 1. 
begins September 15, 186 


Twenty seventh year 
Catalogue un application. 











MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women. Special courses in 
French, German, and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets, 
and voservatory. Livrary 11,0” vols. Fine Art 
Gailery. soard and Tuition, gi ayear. Address 
wiSs LLANCHARED, Principai, south Hadley, Mass, 


re [ for Voice, Body. and Mind ; 8 teach 
SCHOOL OF ad 74 wig County : 130 endaae 
EXPRESSION ¢o" 


uogue free. 5 >. Curry, Freeman 
Boston. Summer Session, Mar 
tha’s Vineyard. 


wt MVER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
At Amberst College, Amherst, Mase. 
Ph te Bes-ion—July Srh to Auce-t Sth. 
feachers, 2 bhepariumen:s, iv acl 
Ss os <, Mirsic. es Progrs 
RO i ONTAGU s, 








Purely Mutual, Thoroughly Conservative. 


The Fidelity 
Mutnal Life Association, 


914 WALNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It has the largest ratio of 
assets to liability of any Life 
Insurance Company in Amer- 
ica. 

it furnishes absolute insur- 
ance FIFTY PER CENT. BE- 
LOW the level premium rates, 
and already saved its policy- 
holders over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


during its first seven years. 
Its POLICY CONTRACT is 

plain, simple, untechnical, and 

incontestable after five years. 

All policies have a CASH 
SURRENDER VALUE at end 
of life expectation, thus afford- 
ing pecuniary aid in old age, if 
desired. 

Asteady,conservative growth, 
with over 5,000 SELECTED 
RISKS REPRESENTINGOVER 
$12,000,000 INSURANCE. 


THE BEST COMPANY FOR AGENTS, 


because it has the lowest death 


-ate, affords the best security, |¢ 


and pays the most liberal com- 
mission. 

For further 
dress 


information ad- 


_ICARPETS. 


PRICES THE LOWEST EVER KNOWN. 


A MANUFACTURERS EXTIRE STOCK JUST 
5) PIECES BEST 5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS. 
eee PIECES CHOICE ALL-WOOL oe 
TO CLOSE OUT Ay ICKLY REGARDLESS OF THE 
COST OF PRODUCTION, 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


MATTINGS. 


5,0) ROLLS JUST LANDED. RARE poral, 
DAMASK AND MOSAIC EFFECTS, WHITE 

RED CHECK. $5 PER pelt, S fhe # YARDS; FINE 
FANCY PATTERNS 88 PER 


UPHOLSTERY, 


OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF SILK BROCATELLES 
SILK TAPESTRIES. Peres POINTS, SILK _ AND MO: 
HAIR PLUSHES, &e VE BEEN REDUCED TO 
SUCH PRICES AS CANNOT FAIL TO PLEASE THE 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 

5,000 er 7 COTTAGE DRAPERIES 
T $1.50 PER PAIR. 
3,000 Pain’ MADRAS CURTAINS 
5) PER PAIR. 
10,000 ‘! ANDS - RINTED DRAPERIES 
FROM 1 PER YARD. 
WINDOW SHAD ES {A SPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH 8T. 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 
James M'Creery & Co. 


CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR VERY COMPLETE 
STOCK OF SUMMER DRESS GOODS, AND THE 
FOLLOWING SPECIAL LINSS: 

40 INCH FRY NCH FOULK, ALL COLORS, 45c. PER 
YaRD. A LARGE VARIETY OF PLAIN AND FIG- 
URED ALBATROSS AT te. PER YARD. 481NCH 
DIAGONAL RERGE, YARD. 42.INCH 
STRIPED aND PLAIN CAMELETTE SUITINGS AT 


7c. PER 
THE ABOVE GOODS ARE ALL WOOL, AND ARE 





AIL 
COUNTRY WILL RECEIVE. CAREFUL AND 
PROMPT ATTENTION. 


JAMES M'CREERY & C0., 


Broadway and Ilth St, » New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC’ 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 23d, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1885 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1885, to 8lst December, 


ID oo 7. ces esessesienc, beeen "$8,856,618 6 
Premiums on Policies not ashes 

off ist January, 1885............... 1,839,525 10 
Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,196,148 76 


a 1885, vy Pgh i18,$8,770,006. 20 
nary, J , ’ v 
Losses’ paid during the —--— 


York Stock, City, Bank, and 
fe te ee $9,084,685 00 
— -ehdetedsohhbesess 1,438,600 00 
Real Estate and Claims due 
Company, Tl aaetie niettieds 9,000 





the Fourth of May e 
By order of the Board. 
J. H, OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, LPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ROBERT B. MINTURN 
W. HH. MOO) RLES H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW, FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 
A. A RAVEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM 8TURG OHN 
BENJAMIN B. .  JAMESG. DE FOREST 
0. LOW. D. OH, 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, JOHN L. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, " ¥. DENTON 
HORACE GRAY EORGE BLISA. 

AME. DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM 1 H. MACY, WILLIA AMD. MORGAN, 
JOHN D, HEWLETT, EDWARD ¥LOYD-JONES, 

| H. WEBB. ANSON W. 
CHAS P. BURDETT, THOMAS MAITLAND. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 





L. G. FOUSE, President, 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
’ A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice President, © 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MANTLE 
VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY GOLD 
MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS 1878, AND NICE 18838. 


TO PREVENT (MITATIONS, A RED STAR WILL 
BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANUFACT 
URE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 89 DIFFERENT 
COLORS. 


PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL 
ORDBRS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUTDOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH 
ERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN-POOL, ETC., ETC. 


ORDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF GOODS 
WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 


SPKING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY, AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
Degraaf & Taylor 


OFFER 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


CHAMBER, 
PARLOR, 
LIBRARY, 


Dining Room 
SUITES, 


In all Woods and at all 
Prices. 


Degraaf& Taylor, 


47 & 49 W. 14th St. and 48 W. 16th St., 


Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 


NEW YORK. 
WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Seta, 100 Pieces. $12 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 p'cs 22 w 











Gold-band China Tea apate 6 oon Oe white 7% 
Richly Decorated C ea Neces..- .. 2 
Decorated eee eam ty moter at w tr nah 30 
Decorated Dinner 1 colors and fi benign. 2 00 
Decorated Parlor & 5 4 Hanging Lampe, ot. 3 00 
ALSO ALL HUUSE-FURN ING Ds. 
justrated and List mafied free on 


Estimates and information 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper — N. ¥. City. 


Orders placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Bearer oS. db. oF on receipt of P- O. M. Order. 





R.H. MACY & CO. 
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FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


FOR 


Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


CHOICE STYLES & NOVEL- 
TIES in Paris and city-made 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, Long 
Coats, Sacques, and Ulsters. 


LADIES’ WRAPPERS in silk, 
wool, and cotton fabrics, A fine 
stock of Ladies’ Suits in Satteens, 
Ginghams, and White and Colored 
Embroidered, together with a large 
and varied assortment of Paris and 
Domestic Underwear for Ladies, 
Misses, and Children. WEDDING 


TROUSSEAUX AND INFANTS’ 
OUTFITS, ready-made or to 


order, 


Broadevay As oth ét. 
NEW YORK. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
156 & 158 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
ORGANIZED A. D. 1850. 
TO JANUARY 1, 1886,—THIRTY-FIVE YEARS, 


Premiums Received.....................-- $50,104, 676.00 

Claims Paid to Policy-holders, Returned 
Premiums, Dividends, etc................ 25,125, 708.90 
Meecha ducsheeneakecsecacduseseseteees . .11,155,827.00 


DESCRIPTION—One of the oldest, strongest, best 

POLICIES—Incontestabie, non forfeitable, definite 

cash surrender values. 

RATES—Safe, low, and participating or not, as 
desired 

RISKS careful and selected. 

PROMPT, liberal dealing. 

GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED In de 


sirable territory, to whom permanent mye 
and liberal compensation will be given. Addre 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 


J.L. Halsey, ist Vice Pres. H.B Stokes 2d Vice-Pres- 
H, Y. Wemple, Secretary. 8. N. Stebbins, Actuary. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 


T. J. Richardson, Superintendent of Drawing 
in the Minneapolis public schools, over three 
years ago disposed of his horse, and ever since 
has used constantly a Columbia bicycle Sum- 
mer and winter it bas taken she place of a horse, 
and for over two years he has ridden his rounds, 
a8 a professional man, on a bicycle, averaging 
ten miles a day. —{School Journal, N. Y. 


THE POPE MFG, CO., 


597 Washington St., BOSTON. 


BRANCH HOUSES 
42 WARREN ST., NEW YORK; 115 WABASH AVE., 





CBrcaco. ” 





A PLAIN BRACE, A RATCHET BRACE. 

A DRILL BRACE, ALL IN ONE. ‘ 
DRILL Material, Style, Finish, Durability, in 
; all respects this Brace is warranted to be 
; the best in any market. Sent by mail, 
postage paid by us on receipt of $3.00. 
Most Hardware dealers will furnish it at 


the same price. MILLERS FALLS CO. 
No. 74 Chamber St., New York. 


BRACE 





69 Fancy Pictures, and 25 a 
ant Cards in Gilt Edge, Sib 
ringe, Hidden Name, &c., 1 

Songster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzle, an¢ 


5 parlor came Jk for l0cts, Game of Authors, )”cts, 
RY CO.. Clintonville. Conn. 








» Those answering an Advertisement wilt 

confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 
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